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| TUNBRIDGE WELLS. | 
Mr. H. G, Bartlett, = 


writes: —“We have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for upwards 
of fifteen years, and can fully 
lestify to its good quality. Tal- 

'y: havea cup of Vi-Cocoa for 
, ne it seems to make me 
‘ cll, and I very often take 
a eup nales I get up, and it 
mikes me work wall, 2 


KEIGHLEY, 
Mrs. J. Wood, 15 Victoria 
ivrrace, Keighley, . writes :— 
‘Ve have used Dr. Tibbles* Vi- 


it th 16 best we have ever tried, 


«id we have tried them all,” 


WINCHESTER. 

Mrs. Wristbridge, 16 Cedar 
Co:tiges, Lower Stockbridge 
Koad, Winchester, writes :— 
“ We have used Dr. Tibb!es’ Vi- 
« regularly every week for 
suteen years. My husband 
es it a rule to have a break- 
cup of Vi-Cocoa every 
‘neruing, and he also has a pint 
tale for his drink at dinner- 
‘une, He finds Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
‘ooa very sustaining. Being 
“ nolway carman necessitates 
ap doing a lot of heavy work. 
‘Cocoa seems to put new life 
into him. My boy, who is not 
‘ery strong, suffers from dye- 
3 ‘pia, an 
‘ts he has had a cup of Vi- 
Cocoa instead of tea, and there 
yreat change in him. He 
> not suffer so much, thero- 
‘ore I shall continue ‘to buy Vi- 
j \.-va. Vi-Cocoa is excellent.” 


RUGBY. 
Mrs. E, Turner, 78 Grosvenor 
id, Rugby, writes :—“ I have 


d Dr. Tibbles? Vi-Cocoa for 

wencahie of years, I find it 
-'ts me better than any other. 

“does not cause sleepless 

its. I can recommend Dr. 
bles’ Vi-Cocoa as a food 
*erage, and it stands in front 
«ll others.” 


BeeisTsrED FoR 
TRANGMISSION TO CamaDA. 


Cneen’s Road , Tunbridge Wells, | Street, Chester, writes 
‘have been a constant user of 


afor five years and think | Street, Accrington; 


| 


OOOO OO 


for this last five | SE ROUE. OE 5 


& 2.000 


Free Insurance. 


CHESTER. 


Mrs. M. Chetwyne, 39 oo 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 
last nine or tes years and should 


| not like to be without it. I have 


been a great sufferer from 
neuralgia, and no other has 
done me so much good as Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which I shall 
always recommend as the most 
nourishing and best that can 


_be obtained.” 


ACCRINGTON. 
Mrs. E. Ritchings, 30 Spring 
writes :— 
“T have used Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for a considerable time, 
and have found it beneficial in 
many respects ; asa beverage it 
is excellent. It contains all 
the elements that nourish the 
blood.” 


BLACKBURN. 

Mr. T. Harrison, 6 Daisy 
Street, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
writes:—“I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for years,and 
I recommend it to my friends. 
Some time ago I met with an 
accident, which gave meq great 
shock. I was advised to try 
Vi-Cocoa,which I did, and found 
that it did me a great deal of 
good, in fact, more good than 


| doctor's medicine. I also found 


inducing 
sleep. I always take a cup of 
Vi-Cocoa before retiring for 
the night.” 


SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. W. Rollinson, 165 Rich- 
ards Road, Heeley, Sheffield, 
writes :—“I have much pleasure 
in testifying to the benefits I 
have received from the use of 
Dr. Tibb’es’ Vi-Cocos. I have 
found Vi-Cocoa a most bene- 
ficial food beverage. I like the 


DARWEN. 

Mrs. Read, 17 Sandon Street, 
Darwen, writes :—“ I have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for several | 
years and I find it very palat- 
ableandeustaining. All should 
try it if only for its sustaining 
properties,” 


—— 


DONCASTER. 


Mrs. A. Lowings, 21 Cran- 
brook Road, Wheatley, Don- 
caster, writes : :— We have used | 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for years. 
Vi-Cocoa did my little girl a 
great deal. of good, and she is 
now two and a half years of 
age and is very strong and 
healthy with rosy checks and 
straight limbs, and we feel sure 
it is due to Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa. We all like Dr. Tibbles’ 


Vi-Cocoa and take it every’ 


night for supper.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-| 
TYNE. 


Mrs. Maltby, 92 Stone Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes :— 
“We have used Dr. ‘Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for over thrce years, 


and find it very refreshing both | 


for supper and breakfast, and 
would not think of using any 
other. - Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
is simply delicious.” 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Mr. Scattergood, 22 Spring 
Hill, Erdington, Birmingham, 
writes :—“ Having 


fourteen years, I can say that 
its stimulating properties asa 
beverage excel all other makes 
that I have ever tried.” 


—— 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 
Mr. T. Batley, 29 High 
Street, North Ormesby, Mid- 
dlesbrough, writes:—“I havo 


way it acts upon the system, | found Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to 


quite differers-from cthers. Dr. 


Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa’s nvurishing | 


and sustaining effects are far | 


bean excellent beverage. I have | 
used it for fifteen years, and 
can find ro cther to equal it. 


more durable. than the effects | I have strongly recommended 


of a good meai,’ 


| it to my friends.” 


uscd Dr. , 
-Tibbles’ Vi C.coa for about 


HOLIDAY DOUBLE NUMBER 2»: 


Ewrenep at 
Srarionmzs’ Hatt, 


Nothing from us. 
All from the Public. 
Remarkable Letters. 


BRIGHTLINGSEA. 

Mr. -B. Wyatt, of 134 Tower 
Street, Brightlingsea, writes :— 
“T first used Dr. Tibblea’ Vi- 
| Cocoa in 1896, when it was 
; recommended to me to cure 
| indigestion, and I found it 
| cured me, and I have never 
suffered with it since. I have 
always kept to the same and 
would rather go short of any- 
thing else than Vi-Cocoa  If- 
the cocoa is boiled after being 
made it greatly adds to im- 
| Prove it. I always recommend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to my 
friends.” 


DUDLEY. 
Mrs. L. Goodyear, 10 Red 
Hill, Dudley, writes: —“I 


have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 


for thirteen years, and find it a | 


great aid to digestion.” 


SMETHWICK: 

Mrs. Wright, 477 Bearwood 
Road, Smethwick, writes :—‘ I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for a long time and find it very 
good indeed.” 


well known. 


MALT: Rich in di.estive 
other foods. 


healthy sleep. 


Cocoa like Vi-Cocoa.”’ 


—it makes all the difference. 


ls 6d. 


tins, 


\ 


COCOA: The valuable properties of the finest cocoa are 

KOLA: Of extraordinary sustaining properties, preventing 
undue fatigue or exhaustion after strenuous work. 

HOPS: Soothes the nerves, 


All these valuable ingredi nts 


The most perfect Food-Beverage ever invented, 
Tho Press and Public are unanimous iu saying: 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. 


Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 9d, and 
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[Prick Tworence. 


WORCESTER. 

Mr. J. Roberts, 1 May Villas, 
Waterworks Road, Worcester, 
writes: —‘ We have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for about four 


years. We think it is an 
| excellent beverage.” 
DOVER. 


Mrs. Roberts, 26 De Burgh 
Hill, Dover, writes:—- 1 have 
been a user of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for twelve years, and I 
highly prize it. I have recom. 
mended Vi-Cocoa to my friends, 

Who have been very pleased 
with it, and I still recommend 
it. I think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa a very strengthening 
drink.” 


SUNDERLAND. 
Mr. E. Brewer, 50 Roxburgh 
| Street, Fulwell Road, Sunder. 
| land, writes :—* I have been 
using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
the past eight years. Although 
| there are several brands on the 
market I still cling to Vi- 
| Cocoa.” 


power and easily assimilates 


acts as-a tonic, and promotes 


are combined in 


“There is 20 


Ask him for Vi-Cccoa 


A Picnic Goes Well With 
the right friends, the right weather, the right 
place and the right cocoa—‘FRY’S,” the 
Prize Winner. This has won more Awards 
than any other, bécause special “FRY” pro: 
cesses make its aroma so alluring, its flavour 


so enticing, its ‘‘atmosphére” s6 cotnforting. 
The most correct beverage for out o’ doors; 


easy to carry, easy to make, sure to give the 3 


greatest common measure of satisfaction. 
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THE ENDING OF MY DAY, 
STRANLEIGH'’S MILLIONS. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE REDS. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 


LiL OF THE SLUMS. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


THE GREY MAN. tom waa se 
By 8S. RB. CROCKETT. over titles, 
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FEELING FIRST CLASS. 

Sne was a dear old soul, and she was going down 
to Brighton by the cheap excursion. And she was 
focling very happy in a first-class carriage anil 
thinking how cheap it was for three shillings there 
and back, when a suspicious collector came up. 

“ First class ?”” he asked. 

“Well,” she answered, “I mustn't complain. 
And how are you fceling yourself, sir?” 

But they had her out of it just the same. 


“ Wuatever is the matter with your dog ?”™ 
“Isn't he horrid 2? I sent him to my laundress 
to be washed, and she starched him.” 


“ PEopLE say that you married Count Splitzmeko- 
vitch for his title.” 

“It’s a base slander. I married him for his 
money.” 


“Tommy always eats more pie when we have 
friends at dinner,” explained Tommy’s mother. 

“Why do you do that, Tommy ?” beamed the 
visitor. 

“’Cos we don’t have no pie no other time,”® 
spluttered Tommy between bites, 


A CLAIM TO DISTINCTION. 

Sceye—a London hotel. Enter American 
stranger. who is asked by the proprietor to sign the 
visitors’ book. He reads several names previously 
entered, and asks the meaning of some appendages, 
such as “ M.R.C.V.S.,” and so on, then writes as 
follows: “Tom Swan, B.B.B.B.B.B.” 

Proprietor (angrily) : “ Don’t make a fool of my 


book, sir !”? f 
‘ Pleanger “Why, that’s my L 
itl.” 

Proprictor: “Your what? What L a 
Gocs it stand for?” 

Stranger: “Well, I’m the Best 


Towing Bugler in the Boston Brass 
and, 

Collapse of proprietor. 

Evrroyer: ‘What do you mean 
by taking a day off? I only gave w—"™ 
ae ay holiday ?”” 

‘lerk: “ You told me yourself never 
to do anything by halved air i? ae 


& Minister : “But, Hooligan, can’t 
you live with your wife without 
Ushting 2" 

Hooligan: “ No, sir, I can’t, Least- 
Ways not ’appily.” 


f Dr. Cnancem: “ Your friend necds 
Vigorous treatment; I never saw a man 

in such a state of mental depression. 
Can’t you convince him that the futuro 
holds some brightness for him ?” 


Her Adorer: “Would you marry a one-eyed man 
Gwendoline: “ Good gracious, no!’ 
Her Adorer: “ Then you'd better let me carry your par 


MIGHT HAVE MADE A MISTAKE. 

Tam irate parent presented himself before the 
culprit. ‘Young man,” demanded he, with the 
utmost sternness, ‘“‘ have I caught you kissing my 
daughter ?” 

_ If by this he expected to plunge the young visitor 
into confusion, the old gentleman was greatly 
mistaken, as the young visitor evinced the greatest 
calmness. 

. “ T hope, sir,” he said, “ there is no mistake about 
it. The lights are none too bright, and I would be 
much mortified to learn that, after all, I was kissing 
the housemaid.”* 


Cuaprie : ‘* How are you, old man ?” 

Cholly : “‘ Got a beastly cold, y’ know.” 

Chappie: “Hard luck, bah jove. Been going 
out in the cold without your monocle ?” 

Cholly: ‘No. Called on Freddy at his apart- 
ments and that wretched Newfoundland dog of his 
persisted in wagging his tail and creating a draught.” 


NIV, 


5 
~ nls 7.) 
we \Y 
ys 


PUTTING IT NICELY. 


2” 


Sympathetic Friend: “That is un- 
foitunately impossible. He has drawn his salary 
for three weeks ahead and spent the money.” 


THE AEROPLANE AGE, 

_Maup Muuuzr, one bright day in June—’twas 
either morn or afternoon—stood dreaming by the | 
garden gate and silently bemoaned her fate. 

A swell came flying down the hill and, spying 
Maud, he stopped him still. 

; Wilt have a drive in my machine ?” he queried 
uf this rustic queen. ‘My car is new, the roads 
are prime ; we will be back by dinner time.” 

‘I'm sorry, Bert,” the maid replied, “but I 
i. t join you on this ride. These motors are so 
5 ai you see 5 there’s naught but aeroplanes for me, 
Mare amy Dart will soon be here—we're going to 

lars and back, my dear.’* 

He 9 swell crept slowly down the lane and well 
pled, the aeroplane, “Alas! Alack! My 
yes!” said he, “‘ this age is much too swift for me.” 


Prupent MotTHEer: “Now, my dear, don’t 
Ict any man come too near you when courting.” 
Discreet Daughter: “Oh, no, mother. When 
Charles is here, we always have one chair between 
2 


And the mothor does not yet know just what 
her daughter intended to convey. 


TOOK NO NOTICE. 

Tux aeroplano had collapsed, and the aeronaut 
had fallen into a dozen pies placed out on the roof 
of the farmhouse to cool. 

‘Excuse me, madam,” he spluttered, as he 
mop ed the mixture from his eyes, 

: Pi not excuse you at all,” snapped tho fiery 
woman in the sunbonnet. 

“But I couldn’t help it, madam. I——”" 

“Oh, you could help it. Didn’t I holler for 
you to stop when you were half way n, and 
you didn’t pay the least bit of attention to me.” 


asol for you.” 


NEVER HIS LUCK, 

“Ana!’? And he laughed fiondishly as he read 
from the morning paper: “Tho burglar shot at 
te man, whose life was saved by the bullet striking 
against a button of his clothes!” 

“Well,” snapped his wife, “ what of that?” 

“What of that ?” said he, as he felt his co!lar 
going up steatlily to the nape of his neck. “Oh, 
nothing, except that the button must have beca 
on!” : 


He: “My income is small, and perhaps it is 
cruc! of me t> take you from your father's roof.” 
She: ‘I don’t live on the roof.” 


Mr. Beck Hau: “ Good afternoon, Miss Annex. 
Going for awalk? hope I may accompany you ?” 

Miss Annex: “Yes. Dr. Sargent says we must 
always walk with some object, and I suppose you 
will answer the purpose.” 


“ Wuen I goes a shopping.” said an old lady, 
*T allers asks for what I wants, and if they have 
it and it’s cheap and it’s suitable, and I feel inclincd 
to take it, and it can’t be got at any place for less, 
I almost allers takes it without haggling all day, 
as most peoplo do.” 


POWER OF PETROLEUM. 

Taump! Thump! went the motor-car, as it 
stood outside o railway station. A crowd of rustics 
stood round, gaping at the chaufleur, and passing 
remarks that made him smile. 

“Say, mister,” said one at la t, “ what power 
drives the car along at such a specd ?”* 

“ Petroleum, my man,” he replied. 

“Hear that, Mick?” said the inquirer to his 
friend, who had just appeared on 
tho scene. “Petroleum shoves her 
along.’* 

“Uh!” was the reply, “ that ain’t 
nothing new. Petroleum shoved our 
Mary Anno through the back door, 
an’ sent her flying, slap bang, asin 
the barn. She had been tryin’ to light 
the fire with it.” 


“ Wuat does your husband like for 
his breakfast ?” 

“Anything I haven't got in the 
house.” 


Tramp: “You <haven’t 
about you, sir?” 
Pedestrian: ‘ How did you find that 


sixpenc® 


out? I thought nobody knew I was 
broke.” 
Guapys: “Reggie, dear, there is 


something of the old-time lovelight in 
your eycs to-night—something about 
you that reminds me of those-swect 
days of long azo. I hope you have 

Reggie: “ Yes, I have a little left, How much 
do you want this time ?™ 


REAL BUSINESS. 

Witpty waving a flag of truce, the excited 
stranger rushed between tie contending battalions. 

“Stop, I implore you!” he exclaimed, “ Cease 
the terrible camage and listen to me !”* 

The booming of the Territorials’ artillery dicd 
away. The Cavalry sheathed their shining swords 
and quieted their prancing steeds, The patriots 
checked themselves in their mad rush upon thio 
enemy’s guns. 

“Pardon mo,” said the stranger, when quict 
had been restored ; “ pardon this interruption. I 
merely wish to announco that I represent the On 
For All Accident Insurance Company, and that | 
am prepared to write policies on each and every ore 
of your lives at extremely reasonable rates,” 


Money, Watches, Pipes, Penknives, Cigarette Cases, and Pocket Scissors offered in this week's footlines. 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY. . 

Lirtte Ticu has written a book. He calls it 
“q book of travels—and wanderings,” and the 
wanderings are principally from the subject. 

The famous little comedian was travelling by 
train one Sunday. The train stopped at a big 
station, and Little Tich, thinking there would be 
a stop of ten minutes or so, got out to buy some 
newspapers. Just as ho reached the booketall and 
sccired a bundle of newspapers, the whistle went. 

He started back towards his carriage as hard as 
he could felt, his papers clutched under his arm. 
People in the train, he says, gazing at him from 
various compartments, offered odds on him missing 
the train. Tho train began to glide slowly along 
the platform. Little Tich tore on, still clinging 
to his papers, and he had all but reached his com- 
partment when a big man grabbed him by the 
shoulder, bringing him to a dead stop. ; 

“Boy,” he said, “REFEREE and Lioyp’s— 
quick |” 


WHISKERS ! 

Once while touring in America, Little Tich and 
another member of the company, Charles Warren, 
returned to their hotel at night to find the place 
filled to overflowing. Offices, bathrooms, corridors, 
etaircases—all were full of sleepers. A Presidential 
Election was on, and the sleepers wore farmers 
who had come into the town from the surrounding 
country. They lay all along the corridors, their 
heads to the wall, their feet projecting into the 
middlo of the floor. When Little Tich and his 
friend reached the fourth landing, where their 
rooms were, they had a bird’s-eye view of the 
slumbering ranks. 

One thing looked very funny. Nearly every one 
of them had whiskers—brown, black, red, grey, 
and every intermediate shade—and the snoring 

< . this be and Shuembar ian was like 
© sound of an approaching typhoon. 

A sudden aha peiead the two comedians. 
They were inspired. 

Leaning over the banisters they shouted at the 
pitch of their voices : 

“* Hit the one with the whiskers |” 

And every single farmer leaped to his feet ! 


ONE AT A TIME. 

Mr. T. E. Crisps, K.C., who died with such 
tragic suddenness while writing at his desk the 
other day, was one of the most popular members 
of the Middle Temple. He seemed at all times tg 
have an inastnecatitle fund of good legal storics. 

One day he heard a man objecting to serve on a 
jury because he couldn’t hear well. 

“ Are you deaf ?” asked the judge. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the unwilling juryman, 
“Tcan’t hear with one ear.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the judge answered, 
“ we only hear one side of a case at a time!” 


CEREMONIAL HASH. 

ComE, come, Wales! What's all this one hears 
about the Investiture of the Prince of Wales ? 
You treated the London Police very shabbily ; 
the Sword of State got mislaid; and a dummy 
address was presen to the King, because the 
real one had disappeared. But the latest whisper 
one hears is very funny. 

While the Investiture was actually proceeding, a 
telegram reached the post-office addressed : ‘‘ Prince 
of Wales, Carnarvon.” It was handed to a boy 
mestnger in the ordinary course and he went off 
with it and delivered it to thé landlord of the 
Prince of Wales Hotel. The landlord, of course, 
opened the telegram and read it. He is not to be 
blamed if he swooned away. 

It contained a messaze of congratulation to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales from H.LM. the 
German Emperor! 


RING OFF! 

MENTION of the Kaiser recalls a story that comes 
to us from Berlin. 

His Majesty is composing a wedding march, and 
every time he hits on a new chord tho whole Palace 
bubbles with admiration. Not content with this, 
however, the Kaiser has been constantly ringin 
up Dr. Richard Strauss on the telephone an 
asking him to come to tho Palace and hear the 
latest bar and give his opinion om it. At all hours 
of the day and night, so the story goes, poor Dr, 


Jones is an optinvist. He doesn’t believe in ill-luck. One day, passing wnder a ladder,—— 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Strauss has had to set off to hear his Kaiser strum 
on the piano. ; 

Frau Strauss has been driven nearly distracted 
by the whole business, sek she adores adrearg 
and, as she says, @ great composer 0 no 
havo to ruh evay just os be & sitting down to 
meal or when he is just retiring to bed. 

So she has had the telephone cut off ; and Dr. 
Strauss, who is too much of a dreamer to probe 
deeply into practical affairs, thinks it is temporarily 
out of order, and has told the Kaiser so. And now 
the composer gets his meals undisturbed and his 
rest in peace. 


A SWEET DISPOSITION. 

Mr. Writ M. Cressy, who is 8p aring at the 
Palace Theatre just now in some of his clever one- 
act plays, tells a funny story of a small country 
h tel he put up at during a recent holiday in 
California. 

“The entire working staff of the hotel,” he says, 
“consisted of the landlord and his wife, the 
wife doing all the work and the landlord collecting 
the money.” 

Mr. Cressy wanted to get off very early one morn- 
ing, so he was knocked up at five o’clock, and as he 
was dressing he heard landlord’s wife getting 
breakfast ready. She was singing, ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” 
as she worked. 

When Mr. Cressy got downstairs he remarked 
to the landlord: “ dlord, your wife must have 
an uncommonly sweet disposition.”* 

The landlord looked surprised, “ What makes 
you think that ?”’ ho asked. 

‘“* Why, I could hear her singing ‘ Rock of Ages,’ 
while she was getting breakfast, and anybody 
who can sing hymns before breakfast at five in the 
morning must have a very sweet disposition indeed.” 

“Oh, yes,” the landlord explained, ‘‘she always 
sings that when she’s boiling eggs ; two verses for 
soft boiled, three for hard ! 


SOLD AGAIN! 

More changes at the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. 
Trench has retired, and rumour has it that Lord 
Howard de Walden will take a more active interest 
in the management of the theatre. 

The business manager of a theatre never has to 
go out and look for trouble. It seems to come to 
him quite naturally. One of his greatest afflictioas 
is the drunken man who insists on going into the 
theatre. One such turned up at the Haymarket 
some time ago. 

Obviously it was not desirable that he should be 
admitted, in spite of the fact that he had already 
bought a ticket at one of the theatre ticket 
agencies ; at the same time, care had to be taken 
not to offend him. 

‘“* There has been some mistake about your ticket,” 
he was informed politely. ‘“ That seat had already 
been sold to somebody else. But we will return 
what you paid for it.” 

The intoxicated gentleman smiled in the friend- 
liest way and promptly produced another ticket. 

‘‘I—hic !—thought you'd shay that!” he 
chuckled. ‘‘So I bought—hic !—another ! * 


GETTING NASTY! 

Ose is reminded of a story Mr. Sousa tells of a 
drunken man who lurched up to the concert box- 
office in an American town. 

“Gi me a box,” he said. 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the clerk, “ there are no 
boxes left.” 

“Then gi’ me a stall.” 

“ The stalls are all sold,” the clerk replied. 

“Then gi’ me a seat somewhere,’ the man 


persisted. 
house is full,* the clerk told him 


——— 


“ The 

desperately. 
his didn’t satisfy him, however, and as he began 

to get rowdy the manager was sent for to reason 
with him. Reason was useless, however, and 
at last the manager lost patience. 

“Look here, my man,” he told him bluntly, 
“you can’t goin. You're drunk!" 

“Drunk, am I?” retorted the other. ‘ D’ye 
think I'd want to go in if I wasn’t drunk 2?" 


- TOO PERSONAL. 

He—never mind his name !—has just come 
back from a week's holiday at a French seaside 
resort, and he has become very, very French. 

The other day he was in a restaurant near the 
Steend, i a 

‘“* Have you got frogs’ ?” he asked dly. 

The waitress drew Freres up aughtliy © " 

“No,” she said, “It’s rheumatism makes me 
walk Wfke that!” 


“ 
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DEF” The Editor will give 2s, 6d. each wr. the 
best paragraph accepted for this ce) iin, 
the famous P.W. penknives will be award... 
paragraph used. If there is more than on » 
paragraph used the penknise will be awarded +, 
the reader whose contribution was received j rst. 
The half-crown this week qoes to Mr. F.\i". 7 
45 Islington Road, Svuthville, Bristol. ” 


THE WEEK’S TONGUE TWISTER. 
Bricuton’s broiling breezes brown buiu's 
broad brow. 


WISE, TOO. 
Two cats—one mousc. 
Two dogs—one bone. 
Two women—one house. 
These I let alone. 


A NEAR THING. 
CnorTLEs rushed into the room breathless 4:4 


“No, sir. Only it’s ten to one if you cate) i!” 


HAVE A TRY. 

A MAN once backed himself for a large ane: t 
which he subsequently lost, t9 move an orlin.y 
brick attached to tivo miles of cord alonga levels al. 

He failed to move the brick, and no wer is, 
because it may roughly be estimated that the tritsin 
of the cord on the road increased the weleht erties 
brick about seven pounds and cord to a dal 
weight of not far short of a ton. 


A CLEVER THIEF. 


A MASTER, in order to test his servant's bin -‘y 

left sixteen shillings on his table, and laid ton vit 

in the mens 

Aooo00 o00000 B shown in tio 
ce) sketch. 

(0) He count»! t) 

Oo coins from A t5(, 

and from bt) C, 

.¢) and sail: “Now 

0 there are ely td 

C each way, so Lau 

id sure to know u 

any are taken.’ But in spite of these precantions 


the servant was ablo to steal two shillings witout 
discovery. How did he manage it ? 
Solution below. 


THE MONEY QUESTION. : 
Can you divide £1 between two people, 50 that 
one has 2s. 6d. more than the other ? 
Solution below. 


IN A BOOTSHOP. ; 

A MAN enters a bootshop and chooses a ).1I" of 
boots priced at sixtecn shillings, and ole 4 
sovereign in payment. Having no chane. | ' 
shopkeeper runs into an adjoining establi-iin 
tne owner of which gives him silver for t. =~ 
piece. Then his customer, having reel 94 
four shillings change, and with the boots tasty 
his arm, takes his departure. 

A moment later the obliging neighbour 6)" 
on the scene, declaring that the coin he has ¢.:1 
is bad. How much did the boot-seller I=: oF 
gain, as the case may be, over the tran:actin 

Solution below. 


Vey 


Solutions. 
A CLEVER THIEF. 


Tre sorvant takes two away from A, aud adds‘ 
e — — bay away 
rom B and puts them in 
his pocket. The shillings, A 00a0c000eo B 
then if counted in the 
ill read 11 as 
before 


THE MONEY 
QUESTION. 

On will receive 8s, 9d., 

the other lls. 3d. 
IN A BOOTSHOP. 

Ir he were scrupulous 
and made good his neigh- 
beur’s loss, he would be a 
sovereign and the value of 
the boots to the bad. 

If he refused to admit 
that the coin was bad ho 
would be the value of the boots to the good. 


= 
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DOING DOWNTHE RAILWAYS, j 


and Other Swindles you Know Little 
About. 


Luggage 


Ix the Black Museum of the Midland Railway 
Company one of the relics preserved is a bundle of 
parti-coloured flags such as signalmen use. 

These were taken, after a long and desperate 
struggle, from a foreigner who was found loitering 
on a lonely stretch of the line. 

The man was brought up, but as nothing definite 
could be proved against him, he was allowed to go 
free. The railway authorities, however, were 
convineed that he belonged to a gang of American 
train-robbers who contemplated “ flagging’* and 
holding up the north-bound express in regular Wild 
West style. 

British railways are, fortunately, exompt from 
robbery under arms of this description, but all 
the same, they lose heavily at the hands of other 
kinds of swindlers and robbers. 

A paper devoted to railway interests says: 
“ What in the aggregate amounts to an enormous 
sum is taken out of the page of the companies by 
the petty pilferings of a certain section of the 
public, through false descriptions of consignments, 
by frauds in connection with excursion tickets, 
and through the facilities offered by the railways 
for forwarding passenger's luggage in advance.” 


Towels and Soap Stolen Wholesale. 


All this is perfectly true. As regards petty 
pilfering, one of our great companies loses two 
thousand dozen lavatory towels yearly, and an 
equal number of pieces of soap, while another had 
in one year to bemoan the loss by theft of 700 
copper foot warmers valued at fifteen shillings 
apiece. 

At present several of the companies are considering 
the advisability of making fresh regulations 
regarding luggage sent in advance. Numbers of 
people make use of this system to send furniture 
and domestic commodities, especially cases of 
provisions for holiday use, as luggage in advance. 
Such things, of course, are liable to ordinary goods 
rates, 

A more recent development of this type of swindle 
came out the other day when two motorists were, 
tried for cheating a company. 

Having more luggage than they could comfortably 
carry in their car, they booked seats in a south- 
bound express, at a cost of a shilling each, and 
showing their seat coupons to the porter got some 
400 pounds weight of luggage stowed in the van. 
‘hen they drove on and ciaimed it at its destina- 
ion. 

They saved some ten shillings, but those ten 
shillings cost them in the end more than twice as 
many pounds, 


The Man who Gets Injured. 


Our railways suffer also at the hands of the clever 

malingerer who pretends to be injured in an accident 
end claims enormous compensation. But this is 
nothing to the organised compensation frauds 
which are worked upon the French companies. 
There is said to be a regular firm in Paris which 
specialises in this direction. 
1 The fim has nine members, all nominally 
commercial travellers. This gives them a valid 
excuse for being constantly on the rail, but their 
profits are the “damages” which thy extract 
from the companies, 

Here is one of their numerous tricks. Two 
travellers—of course, complete strangers to one 
another—arrive simultaneously at a small station 
and each registers a large trunk (all luggage must 
be formally registered in France). 

Each, however, takes care that he registers the 
other's trunk, and when they reach their respective 
destinations, hundreds of miles apart, there is a 
terrific outery, each protesting indignantly that the 
trunk handed over to him is not his property. 

He vows that his trunk contains all his sainples 
and other articles required in his professional 
patie ke and that he will be ruined if it is not 
or theoming, 
beat trunk, of course, is not forthcoming, but 
‘andsome compensation uswally is, And so the 
tucrry little game goes on. 


a ey 
—— 
's your birthday this week ? If so may I 


Suggest you send somethin he F, A. F 
to commemorate it? aoe Lees 


——he saw a pin and picked it up. A pot of paint fell on him and spoilt his clothes. 
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We cannot undertake to return unsuit ‘ 
unless stamped addressed momnoa te pit ae 
WHAT THE WALLS ARE FOR. 
At some seaside places where the promenade is low- 
lying and liable to be washed when the sca runs high, 
the idea shown in our picture has been found very 


useful. 2 
Instead of FZ Se: al 


the ordinary ~~ 
promenade of &X& 
one wide road, 3 
a low wall, or, 
in some cases, 
two, about two 
feet high, are 
built parallel to 
the kerb. 

This simple 
plan prevents 
the whole sur- 
face bein 
flooded, and all 
one has to do 
when the tide is high is to step into the driest path. 

The walls also serve as a breakwater and prevent 
very rough waves from destroying the promenade. 


THE WASHER-SKATE: 
Tue newly-invented ‘‘ washer-skate’’ will be 
welcomed by women because it will relieve them of 
much hard work at the wash-tub. 


Tho “ skate” 
consistssimply of 
two corrugated 
rollers attached 
to a handle, and 
combines the 
advantazes of 
the wash-board 
) and the scrub- 

bing-brush. 

When it {fs 
rolled over heavy 
materials it 
kneads out the dirt, and thus saves much of the effort 
of washing and incidentally sore fingers. Needless to 
ey, te “skate”? must not be used on very delicate 
abrics, 


Nitin 
ANN 


Nn 
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USED BY BAKERS. 

Tue rich mixture required for wedding-cakes is 
very difficult to cook satisfactorily in the centre, so 
bakers use the little funnel shown in the accompanying 
sketch. 

Tho funnel is hollow, and is placed in the centre of 
a tin, so that, when the cake is in the oven, the heat 


is enabled to rise up, and the cake is consequently 
being cooked all over simultancously. 

When the cake is cold the funnel is taken out, and 
the hollow is filled with the usual almond icing. 

In a large cake this device means tho saving of a 
great deal of time. 


OIL ON TROUBLED WATER. 

Most people know the expression, * Oil on troubled 
waters,” but not many are aware that oil is used on 
deeply-laden sicamers to smooth a rough 
sea. For this purpose oil-bags, made of 
canvas, are used. The bags are filled 
with oakum saturated with oil, and are 
hung over the weather-side of the ship 
by means of a lanyard. ‘Tho oil drips 
through the 
small holes 
(A) in the 
canvas, and 
takes off 
the danger- 
pous crest of 
the waves. 
The oil has 


= <> 
a won? rub -fcct om the sea when used in this 
manocr. 


a 
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STRANGE SEASIDE MISHAPS. 


A Bathing Machine Horse ran Amok, and a Lady 
was once seized by an Octopus. 

AN extraordinary accident happened at Clacton 
the other day. A professor of swimming was 
piving an exhibition of fancy diving from the pier 
1cad, when a boat containing four Jadies shot out 
from underneath the structure, and the diver landed 
plump in the middle of them from a great height. 

ne of the occupants of the boat was seriously 
injured, and the unlucky professor was also pretty 
badly hurt. 

An equally curious accident, and one which 
unfortunately was attended by far more serious 
consequences, occurmd at Yarmouth some tims 
ago. This also was due primarily to the antics of 
a public entertainer. 

A circus clown announced his intention of ridiaz 
on the water in a tub drawn by four gecse. A 
vast crowd of hvliday-makers assembled to seo 
the free show, and, in order to gct a better view, 
many hundreds of them climbed on to a neighbour- 
ing suspension bridge. This gavo way, and about 
eighty people, mostly children, were drowned. 

No more stolid animal can be imagined than tho 
average bathing-machine horse at the ordinary 
seaside resort, and when one started to bolt acroz3 
the sands at Ramsgate he took everybody by 
surprise. 

Cut the Plier In Two. 

It was the middle of August. The beach was 
densely crowded with visitors. Their frightened 
shouts terrified the runaway to madness. In and 
out ho galloped, overturning chairs and stands, 
and sending their occupants flying. In a few 
minutes the place resembled a battlefield strewn 
with wounded. Fortunately, no one was killed ; 
but quits a number of people were badly injured. 

Piers have been prolific in strange accidents. 
Two or tirce times ships, becoming unmanageable, 
sailed clean through Southend Pier, cutting 
it in two parts, and isolating for the time being tue 
people on the scaward end. 

Morecambe pier was once the scene of a dreadful 
disaster. A huge crowd of excursionists wero 
assembled upon it, waiting to go on board a steamer, 
when a portion of the structure collapsed bodily, 
Ictting them through into the sea forty feet cr 
moro below. Many were drowned. Others were 
caught in the wreckage and shockingly crushed. 

It was from Rhyl pier that “ Tommy” Burns, 
most famous of high divers, jumped to his death, 
with forty thousand pcople looking on. He had 
previously dived from moving trains, from the top 
of the Tower Bridge, and from many other equally 
dangerous places. i 

How a Diver Died. 

But this exploit at Rhyl was intended to eclipse 
all previous ones. It was to be the highest dive 
ever made by man, and to this end a lofty staging 
had been erected on the pier head. 

Burns, who was absolutely without fear, dived 
as had been arranged. But, instead of going down 
head foremost, he turned in the air, and struck the 
water broadside on. The impact was_ terrific, 
and poor Burns was fished out dead, with all his 
internal organs ruptured. 

Some curious accidents to solitary holiday- 
makers ave recorded in the annals of seaside resorts. 
At Southsea, once, a visitor went into the sea to 
bathe. It was a cold morning, and he was seized 
with a shivering fit, which caused him to swallow 
his fale tecth, with fatal results. 

All along the coast of Cornwall are many “ logan” 
or recking stones, so curiously poised that the 
pressive of a finger will in some cases cause them t» 
“Jow,? or rock, from side ta side. Some tine 
back an unfortunate visitor, experimenting ia 
this fashion with one of them, managed to get his 
hand jammed beneath the ponderous mass. It 
waza lonely spot, the stone hekl him a fast prisoner, 
and the wretched man slowly starved to death. 

An execedinaly strange and nerve-racking mishap 
was that which befell a lady batier at Alderney. 
She was seized by a huge octopus, or ‘ dyvil-fis!:, * 
which proceeded to slowly envelope her, and drag 
her under water. 

Fortunately sho was not out of her depth, and 
her cries brought assistanes. Five of the loathsams 
creature's tentacles were woun'l tightly round lier 
body, and these had to be severed with axcs berovs 
she could be rescued. She was ill ia bed for weeks 
afterwards, suffering from shock, 


oa 
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NEW SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


—_—— 


The Little French Maid. 
“I pon’t know why I feel so nervous, am but 
a 


Ihave a horrid presentiment that something bad is 

cing to happen to me. I had just the same uncanny 
Foaling before my poor father lost all his money and 
died suddenly, so don’t think me fanciful or foolish, 
please don’t.” 

Crystal Kingston raised a pair of soft grey eyes and 
emiled tenderly, if a little deprecatingly, at her com- 

nion—tall, good looking Ekiip Rumford; old Miss 
Pomiond’’s favourite nephew and reputed heir. The 

‘young man had won Crystal's heart in a few short 
weeks. Nor was this much to be wondered at, for 
Philip had a way with him, as the Irish folk say, and a 
voice that eon lure a bird from the tree, it was so 
soft, caressing, and persuasive. 

His advent had made such a difference in the Moat 
House; the big, grcy mansion had been half asleep till 
the young heir arrived to pay his annual visit to his 
aunt, ing up in his smart little green and white 
motor, bringing the atmosphere of youth and Bigh 
spirits with him, and making Crystal realise that she 
was only one and twenty, a girl in the full flush of spring. 

She been in r of forgetting this fact since 
she had come to Lincolnshire to act as companion to 
a somewhat eccentric old lady, for though Miss Harriet 
Rumford was very kind to Crystal, there was uo doubt 
she was peculiar. , 

She never rose till midday, for instance, nor would 
have a blind drawn up in her rooms till half-past eleven, 
nor did Miss Harriet ever retire to rest before one 
o’clock in the noe and the old lady kept her 
young companion in close attendance upon her; she 
seemed to have an extraordinary dread of being left 
alone, yet she never entertained or saw visitors; still, 
her companion must always be within call. 

But Crystal had been allowed more liberty lately, 
since Miss Rumford’s confidential French maid had 
returned from the six months’ holiday that the young 
woman had exacted from her mistress, and e- 
moiselle Zara Dubois had appeared none too well 
pleased to find that Miss Rumford had e ed a 
companion during her absence—the pretty, cate- 
featured fair-haired girl whose father had been a great 
friend o1 Miss Rumford’s in the old days before Montagu 

Se pee had made a huge fortune on the Stock 
Exchange, only to lose it. 

It was obvious that Zara Dubois was jealous of the 
new member of the houschold, and anxious that no 
one but herself should be much with Miss Rumford, 
and she made this plain to Crystal, giving herself airs 
quite unbecoming to a maid. Not that Crystal was 

isposed to complain at being virtually banished from 
Miss Rumford’s apartments by an arbitrary, dark- 
haired Frenchwoman, considering she was being set 
freo to pass long hours in Philip Rumford’s company. 

“Crystal, you mustn’t be so fanciful—so foolish, 
darling. What do you think fs going to happen to 
you? It is absurd to get nervous,” 

Philip pressed Crystal’s hands as he svoke, and 
looked at her with deep affection. The two young 
people were sitting in a secluded arbour in the garden— 
a rustic summer-house—and the pleasant scent of 
pinks filled the air, mingling with the warmer, richer 
perfume of roses. 

The old-fashioned garden had a wide path running 
round it and boasted a deep yew hedge, and no more 
delichtful retreat for a pair of lovers could be imagined, 
for the silence that reigned there was unbroken save 
by the song of birds or the drowsy hum of some big 
bumble bee, and the high yew hedge made an im- 
pees fence, bounding the garden from the outside 
world. 

“T know {t fs absurd.” Crystal laughed softly. 
“ And I feel ashamed of = foolish feara, and, besides, 
I am 80 happy, so wonderfully happy, for, oh, Philip, 
it’s so wonderful to have won your ee 1”? She smiled 


Jones merely smiled and s 


Se Se >) 


$ sya) edie 
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anil gazed dreamily at her companion, the tall, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed a who was like a fairy 
prince to Crystal, and her young prince smiled back 


at her. 
fe. I should like to know who wouldn't fall in love 
with you, ing. As for myself, it was all up with 
me from the very first glimpse I had of you. You were 
wearing a white dress, I remember, and you stood on 
the lawn by the old sundial, feeding the pigeons, and 
I just lost my heart at once. It was a case of love at 


first sight.” 

“Oh, Philip!’ Crystal flushed happily, then 
added, faint anxiety in her tone: “‘ What will your 
aunt say when you tell her our news? Miss Rumford 
may be angry, for I have no money, and you will be 
martying a beggar maid.” 

“ Aunt Harriet will be delighted.” Young Rumford 
spoke with decision. ‘I really believe that the old 
lady has been secretly hoping that wo would fall in 
love with each other all along; besides, I am not 
dependent upon my aunt or anyone else. I possess 
comfortable means and am my own master, free to 
marry whom I choose.” . 

“When are you going to tell Miss Rumford that 
you—that we——” Crystal paused, her shy con- 
fusion very pretty and attractive. 

“That we are engaged?” Philip’s arm stole 
fondly round Crystal’s slender waist. ‘ I thought of 
explaining matters to Aunt Harriet to-night or to- 
morrow morning, only*that French woman is always 
with her now. I hoped she had packed Zara off for 
good six months ago, but the young woman has turned 
up again. I cannot imagine why my aunt likes the 
bol hasey, ‘I dislike her intensely myself.” 

‘“‘She frightens me.” Crystal spoke in low tones. 
‘Has she lived with your aunt for many years? I 
don’t like to question any of the other servants about 
her, and Miss Rumford is very silent on the subject 
—besides, I have hardly been allowed inside her 
rooms since Zara’s return.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. 

“T know little more dbout Zara Dubois than you 
do, dear. She just turned up at the Moat House. 
about three years ago. I was staying with Aunt 
Harriet at the time. I had just left Oxford, and I 
rather wondered who the dark-haired young person 
could be, but Aunt Harriet never took me into her 
confidence beyond telling me that Zara Dubois was 
her confidential maid.” 

‘* Zara hates me.” 

“Tm not surprised at that, darling, for I fancy the 
young%woman set her cap at me in the past, only I 
very soon let Mademoiselle Zara understand that I 
wasn’t ig make a fool of myself with her. She’s 
a bad lot, I honestly believe, a clever adventuress, 
only it is no good saying eo to my aunt; she firmly 
believes in Zara, and won't listen to a word against 

Tr, ” 


“ And was Zara once in love with you?” Crystal 
looked grave and concerned. ‘‘ Somehow I thought 
as much.” 

‘*T shouldn't call it love,” Philip retorted. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle knew I had money, and it was my money she 
was after; she doesn’t understand the meaning of the 
word love. But now let us talk of our own affairs, 
When shall we fix our wedding day? I'll work ever 
so hard at the Bar once we are married, and try to 
prove that I’m not an utter fool. I want you to be 
proud of me in the future.” He broke off in his 
speech. ‘Hello! Here is Zara Dubois coming down 
the path.” 

Crystal glanced out of the summer-house, her eyes 
fixed on the advancing figure of Miss Rumford’s 
French maid who was walking briskly down the path, 
carrying an orange-hued envelope. 

“* This is a telegram that has just come for Monsieur,” 
Zara remarked, as she made her appearance at the 
door of the summer-house. She handed the envelope 
to Philip as she spoke, and then stood perfectly still 
watching him intently. 

She was a tall woman with a very full figure, her 
coarse but abundant black hair framed a strong, 
masterful face, and her eyes were as black as sloes and 
oddly defiant in their expression. ; 

She was handsome, but in a very bold, aggressive 
way, and her mouth was a cruel one; there was some- 
thing of the wild panther cat about Mademoiselle 
Dubois, a hint of the feline, and yet to some people 
she might prove curiously attractive and to others 
distinctly repulsive. 

Philip opened the telegram {n a lefsurely manner, 
but his face changed as he read it, and he flushed with 
annoyance, 
he Could you return to town immediately,” he 


aid to the painter: ““———.” Can 
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read out. 
Porter.” 

‘There, that’s a pretty state of thins,” he 
plained. ‘A West-end flat burgled—my iat. ; 
suppose I shall have to take my departure this 
noon; that I must answer this telegram in | 
Well, of all the beastly nuisances!" : 

He pee the telegram up in his anzr, + 4 
turned to Crystal. ‘“‘I must catch the 3.1i 1: 

I shall have time if I Ict the car spin alon: ;; 
briskly. Explain matters to Aunt Harrict, wiil 
not? Tell her I shall return to-morrow, if I cay. ; 
certainly the day after ; and take care of yourscl!, + y 
darling. Mind you take care of yourself.” 

He walked out of the summer-house, takin» 15 
notice of the French woman; but Crystal tlushed, 
wished that Philip had not let Zara Dubois int) : 
secret, for Zara must surely guess how matters s 
realiso what had happened. 

‘I will come back to the house with vou.” (‘r- ! 
rose from her seat, but Zara rather insolently blu ... ; 
up the doorway, and did not attempt to move o::' 
the way, and Philip, noticing this, called ber soi 
to order. : 

“* Move back, 
Are you blind ? 

Zara laughed hoarsely and stepped a little to «n> 
bes biting her full red lips, her breast rising a: 
falling. 

“T stand in Mamzelle’s path, do I—I must moe 
out? Very well, I do so. The way is clear {1 
Mamzelle now.” 

Crystal hurried away with her lover, and Zi 
Duboi; watched the young couple pass out of sivh!. 5 
inscrutable expression on her face; and she lau-i.! 


“Flat broken into last night.—1!-; 


please ; Miss Kingston wishes toy. 


savagely. 

**So Me loves her, does Monsieur Philip.” The war's 
fell fiercely from Zara’s lips. ‘‘ This yellow-haircd cil 
has baulked all my plans, stolen a march on Zurt 
Dubois; but let her look out, for her life is in danc:, 
did she but know it, for I brook no rival, no intr- 
ference, and I have the old woman in my poser. Mi-3 
Rumford will do anything I tell her to do. She cannut 
help herself. I rule her with a rod of iron.” 


CHAPTER IL 

Dismissed ! 
“Witt Mamzelle please come to Miss Rumfor!’ 
room at once? She wishes to see Mamzclle 


diately.” Zara Dubois burst somewhat un'- 
moniously into the large drawing-room of the \.:1 
House, disturbing Crystal who was arranginz 6": 


roses in two lovely blue and white bowls. Phitip !. 
been gone about three hours, and Crystal had s:ii 
the time that had elapsed since her lover's dear: 
in putting fresh flowers into all the vases and stris in 
but striving in vain—to conquer the intense dey1e~ 
she felt, = denresion that only increased as the bess 
rolled by. ; : 

“IT will come at once. Miss Rumford is quito vw". 
is she not?” Crystal spoke somewhat nervou-ls, ©: 
a big red rose she had been on the point of puttin: 
the bowl fell to the ground, showering the carpet “. 
petals. ; 

Zara laughed insolently, and put her hanis on «. | 


8. 

m What does Miss Rumford’s health matter to yo"! 
I should not say she was per pee) ne 
myself. She has had a shock, and is disires:el «| 
annoyed, but come and see what sort of a mioud 
is in for yourself.” 

Crystal flushed at the maid’s rudeness, a ri!) 
absolutely unjustifiable. But she was not fei) 
enter into a wordy argument with Zara, 6o she |. - 
cold and dignified. silence, walking quickly out 0: | 
drawing-room, her little head held a trifle more t- 
than usual, and no one could have gucssed how | 
her heart was beating as she made her way t» *: 
Rumford’s special suite of rooms, the rooms Ss 
off from the rest of the big mansion by hivh ¢. 
doors. Sinan 

Miss Rumford was sitting in a big armchair fn 
room that led out from her bedroom. It was a’ 
and rather gloomy apartment, for the curtains wv 
dark, claret-colow brocade, and the furniture 
upholstered to match. A black oak mantelpic.c. \ 
richly carved, added to the general sense of hea. 1 
and so did the oak writing-table and two miassivc | 
chairs. .. 

Harriet Rumford was a somewhat strikinz-lo.. 
woman. Her face was deadly pale—the hue of Ivo" 
and her white hair was arranged {n looso waves 1" 
a black lace mantilla. Sho always dressed in b 
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i d wore a great many beautiful rings, 
corded sy air and sunshine, and refused cither to 
‘ isit or be visited by her neighbours, was an omnivorous 
der, burning the midnight oil, turning night into day. 
sia ted me, Miss Rumford?” Crystal halted 
idly on the threshold, aware that Zara 


ingstoy what you 
she said, voico harsh 


have just I will hear what she has 


and authoritative. “ Thew 
aes shrugged her shouldot%. 

‘There is not much to tell. Namzelle can inform 
vou herself how I found her with Monsieur Philip in 
the arbour, and I certainly gathered that ed wero 
engaged to be married. I may be mistaken, though ; 
it is perhaps just a flirtation. How can I say ? a? 

“Miss Rumford.” Crystal sprang from her chair, 
her cheeks flamed with colour, her eyes sparkled. 
Let me explain matters to you; your nephew loves 
me, and we are engaged to be married, but Philip only 
spoke to me yesterday afternoon, and we intended to 
tell you our secret to-day or to-morrow. You are not 
displeased, are you? I—I thought—I hoped you were 
fond of me.” 

Harrict Rumford caught her breath and gazed at 
Crystal with dark, pitiful eyes, and it seemed as if she 
wanted to say Something to the girl, only lacked the 
courage, for she finally turned to 
a shade paler than usual. , . 

“You spoke the truth, Zara. Miss Kingston and 
my nephew are engaged to be married, 
and I should have been told the news 
to-night, you hear, if Mr. Kingston had 
not been obliged to leavo in such a 
hurry for town.” 

There was no anger in her voice, or so 
{t seemed to Crystal; but Zara darted a 
furious look at her mistress. 

“Tam not in the habit of telling lies, 
Mamzclle, nor of deceiving folk. What 
I told you was the truth, and now it is 
left to you to express your opinion. You 
would not wish me to interfere in the 
matter?” 

Did Zara’s words convey a_ secret 
menace, a hidden threat? Crystal, watch- 
ing the French woman closely, was not 
quite sure, but sho was disagreeably 
surprised when Miss Rumford turned to 
her slowly, clearing her throat before she 
spoxe, for what was the matter with the 
old lady, and why did she waver and 
hesitate ? 

“You have acted in a very underhand 
manner, Miss Kingston, in getting 
engaged to my nephew without my 
permission. You will leave my house as 
early as possible to-morrow morning. 
You understand ? You are not to stay 
on here. I—I dislike duplicity.” 

Miss Rumford spoke as though she was 
repeating a lesson, and Crystal gazed at 
her in silent astonishment for a moment, 
hardly able to take in the meaning of 
ihe words, for was she being sent away 
from the Moat House in disgrace ? 

“You hear what my mistress says. 
You are to leave here early to-morrow 
morning. Shall I help you pack your boxes—your b: 
trunks?” Zara wna maliciously, a cruel, ev’ 
smile, but Crystal turned proudly from the maid, and 
moved to her employer's chair. 

* Miss Rumford, you have no right to dismiss me 
{o such summary fashion just because your nephew 
has asked me to marry him, and I have accepted 
Philip. What have you got against me except my 
poverty? You knew my Father before his marriage ; 
you were a great friend of his—and—and I thought 
you wore fond of me. You gave me every reason to 
think so.” 

Tears started into Crystal’s soft groy eyes, and she 
hold out appealing hands, but the old lady in the 
big chair compressed her lips tightly together, and 
took no more notice of the suppliant. 

Is the carriage to be ordered to take Mamzelle 
and her luggage to the station to-morrow morning ?” 
The crafty Frenchwoman bent towards her mistress, 
who nodded her head in grim acquiescence, but Zara's 
malicious interference was more than Crystal could 


Stand. 
* Be fair to me—be just, Miss Humford,” she cried. 
shall be your nephew's wife one day, 


“Remember I 
80 do not turn me from your doors as if I wore a 
Besides, what 


Pilfering servant—a detected thief. 
tight has your French maid to interfcre—this is none 
of her business,” 


‘ Are you 80 sure, Mamzelle ?” retorted Zara. ‘I 
tay much in my mistress’s confidence if it comes 
Philf t, and I know for a certainty that Monsicur 
‘i Pp wil lose a fine fortune if he marrics you, for 

© opie has made other plans for him, and if those 
P sak all through—well, sho will not be pleased.” 


this true?’ Crystal demanded. “Am I 


ara Dubois, her face | you need make no attempt to deny it. 


67 stand in Mamzelle’s path, dol?" hissed Zara, 
well, Ido so!”’ 
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interfering with any matrimonial plans you have 
mado for Philip. Please speak frankly to i i 

Harriet Rumford hesitated for a second and 
flatehed il at gprs of her chair, her 

nuckles standing out like white ivory, thon 
nodded her head a on 

“It is the truth ff Zara says so.” She hesitated, 
her words coming slowly and with difficulty. ‘“ You 
must lcave the Moat House early to-morrow. I will 
write you out a cheque in lieu of longer notice, and 
send it round to your bedroom to-morrow morning, 
but you must be out of my house by twelve o'clock.” 

“Oh, don’t send me away like this,” Crystal inter- 
rupted, clasping her cold, trembling hands togetner, 
an agitated expression coming over her face. “ Why, 
I don’t even know Philip’s address in London. Let 
me stay here till he returns, and then we will both tell 
you how dearly we love each other, and you will want 
us to be happy, for why shouldn't Philip marry me 
if he wishes to ?’” 

ae must leave my house to-morrow morning, as 
I said before,” Miss Rumford repeated slowly. ‘ You 
understand this ?” 

She spoke in tones that admitted of no further 
argument, and Crystal realised that it would be no 
good appealing to this strango old lady, yet she could 
not help feeling that some strong influence had been 
at work, and she turned passionately on Zara. 

“T owe my banishment from the Moat House to 
you,” she cried. ‘‘ You hate me, Zara Dubois, and 
You have 
turned Miss Rumford against mo, and I know why.” 

“So you think, Mamzclle,” the Fronchwoman 


answered readily, ‘“‘but perhaps you are making a 
mistake.” 

“Tam making no mistake,” Crystal retorted, stung 
| Imost beyond endurance by Zara’s sneering manner. 

‘*You are jealous of me because you tried to make 
Philip Rumford fall in love with you once and you 
failed ; that is why you hate me and have worked on 
Mis3 Rumford to send me away to-morrow.” 

“You shall suffer for this, Mamzelle. You shall pay, 
and pay heavily, for what you have just said.” Zara 
spoke in low, menacing tones ; then she half closed her 
eyes till thoy became two gleaming slits, “I did care 
for Monsieur Philip in the past perhaps, and if he had 
returned my affection it would have been a gocd 
thing for him in orery way, for I shall not always be 
Miss Rumford’s confidential maid; the day may como 
when I shall be as goo:1 as the mistress here.” 

“ Hush,” Miss Rumford sat up erect in her chair, a 
faint flush of colour crimsoning her pale checks. “* Do 
not let your tongue run away with you, Zara, and as 
for you——” She turned. ber head and looked 
searchingly at Crystal. ‘‘Co and get your packing 
done, for what I have said I mean. You leave hero 
to-morrow morning. This roof shelters you no more !” 

Crystal bared ted golden head and walked slowly 
to the door, and as she closed it behind her she hear:1 
Zara Dubois give a low, mocking laugh—a laugh 
oxpressive of evil triumph. 


CHAPTER IIL 
The Terror. 


“Tiere, I can do no more packing to-night! I 
am absolutely dead-beat—exhausted. What remains 
to be done, I must finish in the morning.” 


“IT must move out? Very 
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Crystal flung herself wearily upon her bed. Sho 
looked very pale, nor was this much to be wondered 
at, for she had been packing for the last two hours, 
making ready to leave the Moat House on the morrow, 
very vague in her own mind as to what the future had 
in store for her, horribly depressed. 

She hated to feel that her lover’s aunt was turning 
her away as though in disgrace, putting her in a 
humiliating position, and she was afraid that mischicf 
might be made between her and Philip before she had 
a chance of mecting him and explaining all that had 
happened, for she did not know Philip’s address, and 
it might take her at least a day or two to discover it, 
for she fancied that he rented his flat furnished, and 
she was not even sure of his club. 

To add to the poor girl's diificulties Crystal had no 
relations or friends in London to whom she could go 
and ask for hospitality for a weck or two. Tie few 
relatives she possessed had made it pretty plain to her 
at the timo of her father’s death that they did not 
fecl it their duty to look after a gambler’s daughter, 
and tho friends who had only becn too ready to drink 
Montagu Kingston’s wine and s:noke his big cigars in 
his days of prosperity turned a cold shoulder on his 
penniless girl. 

It was to London that Crystal intended to make 
her way, howover, for she thought she must lose no 
time in seeing Philip, and she decided that she had 
better take a room at somo quiet hotel, but she folt 
very lonely and unhappy. She had honestly believed 
that Miss Rumford was really fond of her, and Crystal 
had some reason for this bclicf for Miss Rumford had 
written to her at the time of her father's death, suggest- 

ing that Crystal should come to her as a 
young companion. ‘I hear that youare 
left very badly off,” so the old lady wrote, 
“so you may be glad of the dullasvlum 
I offer—a lonely home with crabbed old 
age, but I shall be glad to do anything I 
can foryou; your father and I were good 
frionds in the past, and it would give 
me considerable pleasure to hel his child.” 

So Miss Rumtord had written, and she 
had certainly been as goo:l as her word. 
She had treated Crystal with great kin«t- 
ness ever since the girl's advent at tho 
Moat House, in fact no one could havo 
beon kinder, and Crystal had got the idca 
firmly fixed in her head that the old lady 
would be quite ready to welcome her as 2 
niece, for Miss Rumford had thrown out 
several hints to that effect since Philip 
Rumford had come to stay with her; it 
was only after Zara Dubois’ return that 
Miss Rumford had appeared unwilling 
to have much to say to her companion, 
and constrained and uneasy in Crystal's 
presence, it was as if she went in 
slavish fear of the blacl:-browed French- 
woman, yet what possidle reason coul! 
she have to be afraid of Zara, it was ail 
very inexyplicablo and mysterious, 

Crystal roso slowly from the bed, it 
was no use lying there and brooding 
over the situation, her head ached 
horribly, and the best thing she could do 
would be to undress, brush out her hair, 
and then get really between the sheets. 

She glanced at theclock. It was late, 
getting on for one in the morning, ant, 
oh, how tired she felt, how worried anJ 
depressed. She slipped out of her dress and put 
on a loose comfortable muslin wrapper, and was 
just about to Ict down her soft, wavy hair 
when the handle of her door turned very gently, an, 
much to Crystal’s surprise, the dvor opened slowly, 
and Miss Rumford walked into the room. 

The old lady put a finger to her lips as thoush to 
beg Crystal to a quiet, then clesed the door verz 
softly behind her, and there was something extremely 
mysterious about the way she had crept into the room, 
for was she net the mistress of the Moat House, ant 
free to come and go as she choso ? 

“Miss Rumford, what has brought you to my be 1!- 
room at this hour?” Crystal spoke in low, astoniske 1 
tones, pushing a big armchair forward, and the old 
lady sat down at once, then glanced up somewhat 
nervously. 

“T couldn’t help mysclf this afternoon, dear. T 
was obliged to tell you that you must leave this house 
to-morrow morning. I—I dare not risk having a 
quarrel with Zara, and she does not like you. She — 
she is jealous of you.” 

“ T suppose so,” Crystal answered ac oe then 
she looked hard at Miss Rumford. ‘* Why do you 
allow a rudo renchwoman to dictate to you? Can 
you not send Zara away? Are you obliged to put 
up with her insolence ? Forgive me for asking such 
questions. Only this afternoon——’? Sho jaused 
and did not finish the sentence. 

“ My dear, I don’t blame you. You are naturally 
puzzled by my strange behaviour in not ordering Zara 
out of my room when she spol:e 2s she did to you, but 
I am powerlcss where that woman is concerned, She 
has a hold over me—a claiin.” a 

“ Tam sorry—so very sorry to hear that: ”’ Crystal 


Be optimistie, For the best sayings I will give five pairs of pocket scissors. Mark postcards “Puint.” (See page 180.) 


murmured softly. ‘* Would it ease your mind in any 
way if you too ime fully pes a coniidence? Youcan 
trust me not to repeat anything.” 

Harrict Rumford shook her head, her face quivered. 

“No,” she whispered hoarsely. ‘‘ I cannot tell you 
anything—my sccret must be my secret till I die, but 
I ain glad you are going to marry Philip, though I had 
to pretend to be angry this afternoon, and I have 
brought you in a wedding present. But listen, Crystal, 
listen—no one is about—you can hear no sound ?” 

She glanced up anxiously, just as if she expected to 
hear footsteps coming down the | pee ie but everything 
was quite still, silence reigned supreme—the silence 
that broods over a slumbering house. 

“Ah, there is no one about!” The old lady drew 
a deep breath of relief, then she » pat her hand inside 
the bosom of her dress and pulled out two worn and 
somewhat shabby leather cases. ‘‘ Take these baubles, 
Crystal, they are a wedding present to you, my dear. 
ees shall not have them any more than she got 

hilip.”” 

Miss Rumford snapped her lips tightly together and 
her eyes grew as hard and determined as two pieces of 
blue grey slate, nor did sho hear a very faint sound 
outside the door, just such a sound as a woman might 
make crouching very softly by the side of a keyhole, 
a cunning and stealthy epreectopbet, 

Ceystal heard nothing either, but then she was far 
too excited, for the shabby cases on being opened 
revealed to her astonished and delighted gaze a fine 
$e necklace—a necklace of great value, and o 

cautiful emerald and diamond comb with a brooch 
and long carrings to match—jewels so perfect in their 
Empire setting, and such fine stones in themselves 
that a queen might have been proud to wear them. 

“Oh, how lovely! How very, very lovely! But 
do you really mean to give me such a beautiful 
present? Am I to keep these jowels ?” 

The girl turned impulsively to the strange old-lady 
who, after ordcring her out of her house a few hours 
earlier was now showcring rich gifts upon her, “and the 
surprise Crystal felt revealed itself in her eves. 

“Of course you are to keep these baubles, They 
are my wedding present to you, as I said before. They 
are very valuablo, and you must promise never to 
part with them, for they are heirlooms. My great- 

randmother brought them into the family, and each 

ride of the ‘ices had worn them in her turn, and now 
oe, ee going to belong to Philip’s wife—my dear 
nephew Philip.” 

“Tt is nc EO of you, most generous and kind.” 
Crystal bent her head and kissed Miss Rumford's 
hands, ‘ And I know now that you are not sending 
me away because you are annoyed with regard to my 
enzagement, and I am so glad—so thankful.” 

* Child, I am delighted that you are going to marry 
Philip.” Miss Rumford spoke very earnestly, and no 
ono glancing at her face could have doubted the old 
lady’s sincerity. ‘‘I may as well tell you,” Harrict 
Rumford added, a faint flush of colour dying her 
cheeks, ‘‘ that I loved your father in the past, and he 
loved me—only circumstances prevented our over 
marrying.” She hesitated for a second. ‘‘I cannot 
tell you more, and do not ask me any questions, but 
I want you to do something to please me.” 

“I would willingly do that,” Crystal answered, 
fondling Miss Rumford’s hands lovingly. ‘‘ I do want 
to ree you badly.” 

“Then leave this house at dawn, dear, taking the 
jewels with you; thoy are worth several thousand 
pounds, and if Zara Dubois discovers you have got 
them there will be trouble. I have also written to my 
lawyer, and I want you to take my letter up to town 
with you, and hand it over to Mr. Melton yourself, 
and then you must sco Philip at once, and tell him 
all that has been happening here.” 

‘*But I don’t know his address,” Crystal answered. 
‘“Will you give it me? Philip departed in such a 
hurry.” 

Harriet Rumford smiled, then wrote down an 
address on a piece of notepaper and handed it to 
Crystal, also the letter for the lawyer. 

“Here you are, my dear, and now give me your 
word that you will catch the train that leaves Silchester 
Station at 6.30. You can walk across the ficlds, take 
the jewels with you, of course, and I will send your 
Inggage to you as soon as yon write, and give me an 
address, and Crystal, you may be back here before 
long, for at last I intend to take legal steps to rid 
myself of a persecution that has become positively 
unbearable, Zara Dubois has overreached herself this 
time ; the worm has turned at Inst. I have stood her 
grasping rapacity, her abominable insolence, too long, 
put up with rudeness in private, but now that she has 
tried to show her power over me publicly—well, the 
end has come.” 

The old lady spoke with a certain decision and rose 
from her chair. 

“Good-night, little Crystal,” she said softly, “‘ and 
God bless you! May you and Philip be very happy 
together. And now I must make my way as quictly 
as possible to my own bedroom. Promise me that 
you will leave by the carly train to-morrow morning, 
though, for I am afraid of Zara doing you mischief. 
I shall breathe far more easily when you are safely 
out of the house.” ‘ 
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“ But I don't like to leave you,” yes protested. 
“Let me stay with you; we can defy Zara Dubois 

ether.” 

fiss Rumford shook her head. 

“No, dear, you will serve me better, far better, by 
taking the letter I have entrusted you with to my 
lawyer; that, is the mic I lay upon you—a charge 
I know you Will faithfully carry out.” 

“You can trust me,” answered solemnly, 
and then they kissed each other, the old woman in the 
winter of her days and the young girl, and as they 
kissed, the eavesdropper who been listening to the 
conversation on the other side of the heavy door, 
rose softly to her feet and made her quick way down 
the dark corridor, having heard and seen enough. 

* * 


“Thank goodness I've caught the train!” Crystal, 
panting and breathless, had just time to jump into an 
empty third-class carriage as the train that she had 
so nearly lost steamed out of Silchester Station. 

She had taken a so-called short cut across thesfields, 
but it would have been better if she had kept to the 
road, for ay tee had twice lost her way, and if she 
had not run during the last quarter of a mile she would 
never have reached the station in time, and now her 
heart was beating violently as result of her 
excrtions, and her limbs trembled. , 

She was glad to have the carriage to herself, for she 
felt very tired, having risen at dawn, and she thought 
it would be nice to snatch an hour's sleep if she could, 
besides, ahe was carrying the jewels that Miss Rumford 
had given her in a eel suit case, and she would not 
like to have closed her eyes if other folk had been in 
the carriage, and so run the risk of having her valuables 
purloined. : 

Crystal settled down comfortably into a corner seat, 
and very soon began to nod, nor, was this much to be 
wondered at, for she had spent a very wakeful night, 
worrying her head as to why Miss Rumford had allowed 
Zara Dubois to gain such a tyrannising influence over 
her, and hoping that the old lady’s lawyers would 
come to Miss Rumford’s rescue. Indeed, she had been 
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most unwilling to leave the Moat House, only she felt 
convinced that the lawyers would be able to do more in 
the way of getting rid of the overbearing Frenchwoman 
than she could. But the whole situation was baffling 
and hopelessly puzzling, for Miss Rumford was strong- 
ined and decided by nature, the very last woman 
in the world to be ruled by an arrogant adventuress, 
or so it appeared. 

Crystal closed her eyes, the rocking of the railway 
carriage was very soothing, almost as restful as the 
slow, monotonous rocking of a cradle would have been, 
and before long she fell fast asleop, the little leather 
suit-case resting lightly on her knees. 

The train stopped at a small wayside station, but 
Crystal did not wake, indecd, she slumbered on peace- 
fully for quite another hour, the train rumbling its 
way through the quiet, peaceful fen country, past 
grey meres and long dykes. 

All at once the girl started—some deep sense of 
horror, of overwhelming horror had pierccd her sleep, 
disturbed and broken it; sho was conscious of a 
sensation of wholly unexplainable terror, fear of some 
nameless, formless evil chilled her young blood. 

Crystal opened her eyes ; everything looked dim and 
misty for a second; sleep was still so heavy upon her, 
then she realised, with bewildered dismay, that she 
was not alone in the railway carriage, though she had 
entered an empty carriage at Silchester. . 

Something crouched in the cpp corner, a huddled- 
up shape with the back turned to Crystal, and a curious 
limpness distinguished the figure, an unnatural still- 
ness, and what a strange, sickly smell there was in the 
carriage—a smell too oppressive and heavy for words. 

Crystal leaned forward, her heart beating with 
suffocating force, and beads of perspiration stood out 
on her forehead. She was the prey of acute terror, 
afraid of she knew not what; and then, as she gazed 
with dilated eyes at the huddled up form opposite, a 
sudden lurch of the train caused the figure to fall 
forward and Crystal caught sight of a deathly pale 
face, and she shricked aloud, then covered her eyes 
with her hands, shuddering from head t» foot, beld 
fast in the grip of fear! 

(Another long mstalment next week.) 
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The BRIGHT 
NEW Competition, & 


w) 
£50 £25 
In Prizes | FORA SENTENCE, 


25 
GUARANTEED. | IN OTHER PRiZzES, | 


When we publish special double num!. 
like to give you something new in the way o/ . 
petitions. is week’s summer double nun. 
exception, and here is a bright new coi): 
which everyone of you can do and which we 
specially named ‘“‘ SPARKLETS.” 

Making “SpaRKLETs” you will find is Loth si:- 
and easy. No matter where you are on }: 
Holiday you can make them, whether waiti: 
breakfast in your boarding house, trayeiin.. in 
the train, sailing on the deep blue s:a, ' 
yourself on the beach, or enjoying the :!: 
spreading tree in the country. 

This simple and easy competition is as {\\': 
We give you the name of a topic. ‘This wai, : 

“ Holiday.” On this name we wish you (o 1 
® sentence of seven words, each of wii. ii) 
contain a letter of the word “ Holiday.” 

Here is an example sentence, which must ri | 
used, which will show you how to male vou 
sentences : , 

Harry wOrks fierceLy In GarDen All (:Y. 

You will see at a glance that the letw of 
“‘ Holiday ” need not be the initials of the wou 
of your sentence, a fact which simplifies your 1... 
considerably. At the same time the words ot \ 
sentence should contain the letters of “ Holic 
in their proper order. 

This week we guarantee to distribute 9 
amongst the successful competitors; hali «i 1. 
amount available, which will be at least £25, » | 
be awarded to the competitor whose “Spar.irr i 
considered the best by the adjudicators, ani 
remainder will be distributed amongst tho<« «' 
competitors whose attempts come next in 1: * 

Now start at once and let your wit “s) 
about the subject of this week’s contest. ‘1.01 (25 
must be won by someone. Be ambitious. 11: to 
be that someone yourself. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwardei on the printed entry fur-> or 
they will be disqual: s 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, atta’. 
rostal order for sizpence, and place it in an envelc po adi 
the Eviror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Leniun, Wt 

3. Mark your envelope “ Sparkleta No. 1” ia the top +. 


aces 


corner. 
4. All attempts must arrive on or befure Thursday, 
5. Everyone who enters must send a pc stal order fo 


attempt, the numer of this P.O. mu-t 
on each entry form. F 
6. Of amount received (after 
ten per cont), one half wili be 
the sender of the Sparklet cons..1 - 
the best by the adjudicators, by whom + 
of idea will be taken into coasideration, If there are wor 
than one cf a Sperklet thns sclccted by the adjudic 
half will be divided amongst all such senders. i 
7. The remaniig Lulf will be awarded in gifts ly to: 
cators amongst those competitors whose efforts show met 
8. ‘he Editor will accept no resp msibility in regard 1) 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
9. No correspondence will be ente.ed into in con: 
competition, and telegrams wil be ignored, 
10. The pablished decision is final, and competitor: ™ 
this understancing only. 


ENTRY FORM. SPARKLETS No. ?. 


eee reser re ee eee 


No. of Postal Order .scsceccerasssersrsesrerrer 


——E i 


HOLIDAY. 


iy 


eee ceveee weer asceaseesee ees te 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ I' 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter ols or 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed condi' 

Signed ssvcssrvoes FSoeNERNRNIRSeicsuu solos ewe agadeemreaseionen 


AddrESS — rarecccccrccrscccesceneee savcdeoasdhaashhamenseen> 


A GOOD IDEA: When s:nding your Sparklet, inciose © 
contribution for the Fresh Air Fund, please! 


wapy Jove! Great Scott! - Yow don’t say sol. Well, I never!. Goodness gracious! wr. 
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jg Traps 


Some Clever Deep-Sea Devices that Capture Fish in 
Thousands. 

Att around the coasts of the British Isles the 
deep-sea fisherman follows his healthy but dangerous 
profession, which is one of our most important 
native industries, Take the North Sea, for instance, 
and we find that England yearly draws over five 
juillion pounds’ worth of fish therefrom, whilo 
Scotland benefits to the extent of one million and 
a half of pounds. 

Of the numerous methods employed by fishormen 
for reaping the harvest of the sea the most effective 

is the trawl 
THE BEAM _TRAWL net. The 
beam trawl 
shown at 
work in the 
first _pic- 
ture, is 
used on 
board sail- 
ing smacks 
at such 
places as 
Lo westoft, 
Ramsgate, 
and Brix- 
ham. 

It con- 
sists of a 
triangular - 
shapcd net, 
=the broad 
A Beam trawl at work. It is used by end of the 
sailing smacks, off Ramsgate and Lowestoft. triangle 

forming the 
mouth, Along the upper part of the mouth runs a 
eam of wood about forty feet long, B B in picture, 
and at either end of this beam is fixed a piece of 
curved iron, called a trawl head, C C in picture. 
Then along the lower side of the mouth the ground 
rope is stretched, A A A in picture. 

Now, if you look at the drawing once more you 
will see how the net works. The beam and ground 
rope keep the mouth open ; the trawl heads act as 
wheels as the net is dragged forward along the 
bottom of 
tho sca, 
andthe 
t fish pass 
= “into the 

net be- 
*tween 
beam and 
ground 
rope be- 
fore they 
know 
what has 
happen- 
ed. On 
the steam 

trawler a 

different 

net is 
used, in 
which 
there is 
. no beam, 
but, instead, a couple of iron-sheathed boards 
{A A in the second sketch), which fly out- 
wards and keep the mouth of the net open as 
it is pulled through the water. These boards 
aro about ten fect long, five feet broad, and 
three inches thick ; but to work the Otter trawl] pro- 
perlya regular speed must be kept up by the boat, 
and, for this reason, it is unsuitable to sailing smacks. 

Another method of taking sea fish is by means of 
tho trammel, which is laid down as a sort of trap 
in which the fish entangle themselves. The trammel 


Sicam trawlers favour the Otter trawl. 
mouth ta kept o 
boards, A 


The 
by the tron sheathed 
» which fly outwards, 


The Trammel 7 SEA é 
wet shen nee set. Note that the mesh of the middle 
much nga loose along the bottom of the sea, is 
smaller than the mesh of the two outside ncts— 


These are all exclunvations of surprise. 
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consists of three long nets that are laid down ono 
behind the other, as shown in the third illustration. 
Of these the two outside nets have a mosh of about 
five inches from knot to knot, but the middle net's 
mesh is only about one iach, and this net hangs 
loose along the sea bottom. 


Now glance at the fourth sketch, and you will 
see how the trammel works. In this sketch we are 


looking sideways at the three ncts. The fish passes 
through net A, but then strikes against tho smaller 


SIDE VIEW OP TRAMMEL NET 


—Mr,. Fish passes through A, gets caught in the close 
mesh of B, makes a dash Lif é, but only gets entangled 
tighter. 


mesh of not B, and gets entangled. However, ho 
soes the big mesh of net C on ahead, and so makes a 
dash for that, hoping to shoot through into safety. 
But, of course, the stronger his dash, the more 
firmly is he caught in net B. 

Picture No. 5 shows tho Seine net at work. This 
is used at St. Ive’s for pilchards, and has a half-inch 
mesh and a length of some 190 fathoms. 

Two boats, each with one end of the net on 
board, row out at right-angles to each other, thus 


ss out the net as they proceed. In the 
centre of the net a big bunch of cork is fastened 


(B in picture), which serves as a guide to its exact 
position. The shoal of fish is thus gradually in- 
closed, after which the boats draw in close together 
again, and then proceed to the shore with their catch. 

Deep-sea fishing may, in fact, be roughly divided 
up iss two sorts, in one of which the nets hang 
about under water until the fish come into them, 
while in the other the net sweeps the fish in while 
drawn through the water by a boat. The drift 
nets take herrings and mackerel, while the trawl 
nets account for turbot, brill, plaice, sole, dabs, 
flounders, halibut, skate, cod, ling, hake, red mullet, 
and many others. 

Needless to say, the actual catching of the fish 
is but a small part of the industry, the packing and 

THE SHUAL 


This Seine net is used for catching pilchards in Cornieall. 

It has corks along the upper edge, and a big cork, B, in 

the centre, which tella the fishermen just how and where 
the net is lying. 


dispatching of the various catches being a source 
of employment to thousands. 

At such times as Good Friday, when it is holiday 
season, and there is also a tremendous demand for 
fish, the railways have their work cut out to cope 
successfully with the holiday traffic and also to get 
off the fish with the least possible delay. 


HE MET THE FIGHTING EDITOR. 

THE young man was convulsed with sobs as he 
stood in front of the newspaper office gazing 
anxiously at the editorial entrance. 

“What is the matter, my man?” inquircd o 
kind-hearted passer-by. 

“It’s m-my brother,” sobbed the young man. 
“It’s my poor, misguided brother ! * 


“Dear me,” said the benevolent one. “Is he 
in trouble, then ?” . 
“ Alas, yes!” replied the sorrowful one. “ This 


m-morning he s-saw an insulting paragraph in this 
-paper, and he thought it was about him. S-so 
ic came up to knock the stuffing out of the editor.” 

“ And hasn’t he come out yet ?” 

“N-not all of him. He's c-coming down in 
sections. Parts of h-him have been c-coming for 
the last half-hour. 1 don’t know when the bulk 
will arrive, Oh, dear!” 


They are hackneyoq. J 
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Seaside Secrets Seen in a Camera Obscura. 
By GEORGE SCAMP, of Ramsgate. 


(Most visitors to the Isle of Thanet know Mr. 
George Scamp, the enterprising showman who for 
many ycars pst has “run” a@ camera obscura a 
contrivance that reflects in miniature on a white sheet 
inside a emall house that which is going on outside— 
not to mention scores of other popular altractions—«st 
Ramsgate, Pegwell Bay, and elsewhere along the 
coast.) 


One sees strange sights in a scaside camcra 
obscura. 

Not only docs it show everything and everybody 
on the front, in their proper colours and motions, 
but it peeps round corners, and into places whcro 
the human eyo cannot easily penetrate. 

By its aid I once detected a runaway wife in a 
cave in the cliffs, and was instruinental in restoring 
her to her husband. In similar fashion I have 
“spotted” literally hundreds of lost children. 
Indeed, it became quite the recognised thing at one 
time in tho height of the scason, when the beach 
was crowded with holiday-makers, for anxious 
mothers to solicit my aid in searching for their 
offspring, and very rarely indeed did they do so in 
vain. In like manner dog-owners came to me to 
seek for their strayed pets. 

Once, too, a young man came to me in great 
distress at the loss of a bicycle. It was a brand- 
new machine that he had borrowed that day from 
a friend. He had gone in to bathe, leaving it 
standing against the sea wall, and when he came out 
of the water it had vanished. If he could not find 
it, he explained, he would have to buy his friend 
another one, and that would cripple him financially 
for months to come, for he was only a poor journoy- 
man baker. 

Hidden Under a Bathing=-Machine. 

Well, I set the camera to work, turning it this 
way and that, and2very soon we located the bicycla 
hidden beneath ao disused bathing-machine in so 
cunning a manner that to detect it with the naked 
eye in the ordinary way from outside would havo 
been impossible. 

I wanted him to wait awhile and watch for tho 
thief to come back after it, as I felt sure he would do 
sooner or lat2r, but the young man was too over- 
joyed at having recovered the machine to wish 
to make ony further bother. 

Children aro my best customers. One day a 
little girl clapped her hands gleefully at something 
she saw reflected on the table. “Oh, do look, 
Mr. Scamp, at the funny way this man is behaving 
in the water!” sho cried. 

I looked, and there was a bather drowning before 
my eyes. 

He was out of sight of the people on the beach 
behind a row of machines, and as he was the only 
bather in the water at tho time—it was late in the 
season, and a cold day—he would certainly havo 
been drowned if the camcra had not revealed his 
plight to us. Of course, I lost not a moment in 
raising an alarm, and he was rescued, but only just 
in the nick of time. 

’'Tecs Watch frem My Room. 

Pickpockets would be well advised to refrain 
from practising their art at any seaside place where 
there is a camera obscura, for as the whole stretch 
of even the longest beach or promenade is reflected in 
it in miniature, they can be easily seen “ at work.” 

So well is this fact known to the police that I 
have frequently had detectives stationed in my 
dark-room for hours together watching suspects. 
Of course, I was not supposed to know who they 
were, or what they were there for, and they paid 
their pennics for admission the same as any ordinary 
sightsccr, but naturally I soon got to recognise them. 

“Once, I remember, two plain-clothes men from 
Scotland Yard came down specially to try and 
arrest a couple of clever London pickpockets who 
were known to be “working” a seaside resort 
where { was exhibiting. The detectives macs 
straight for my camera obscura, quickly spotted 
their men, and, after waiting and watching a littlo 
while, saw enough to justify thom in taking them 
into custody. 

The thieves were tremendously astonished for 
they had their “ crows” out all along the front, 
and they were quite sure that the detectives had 
not been anywhere near them while tiey had been 
“at work.” Nor, of course, had they. 
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want a new one. 
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No 1. 


the prattle of children’s voices, daughters 
One day the pra iy ae i 


a‘‘To Let” 
somewhere, 
sorrowing for a lost 
she ts, or Cares 17 


, has been rained J 
4 pet one of bandreds of cases. They occur 
every week, every day. Our little pen pictures may 


erbaps prove *’an arrcw shot at a venture ’’ that 
Pil eh a home redeemed f 


He came into the co flushed. 

“"Ere y’are,” he said, laying down five shillings 
and a pawnticket, ‘I've been runnin’. ’Ow’s the 

id ? 2 
Ms wife shook her head ovor the slight bundle 
lying across her arm. 

“Bod! Cun ’ardly get ’er breath.” 

The bundle was passed to her husband and she 
ran off to the foal chemist with the five 
shillings, 


warcime THIS NEW SERIES STARTS TO-DAY. uss 


“She'll soon be better,” he said helplessly, 

“Not in this world, I'm afraid.” 

She raised her apron to her eyes while the hus- 
band looked dreamily out of the window and 
made circles, and squares, and figures on the table 
with the edge of the pawnticket. On it was 
scrawled, “One plain gold ring." He turned and 
eg at the empty third finger of his wife’s left 

and, and for the first time he was confronted with 
the full hideousness of his 
home, a half-starved wife, a 
the grave! 


sition—a wrecked 
ild on tho brink of 


On strike! On strike! The words had fasci- | 


nated him when the strike began, but now the 
wens taunting him, blinding him, driving him half. 
mad. 

He had entered on the struggle vigorously, with a 
blazing eye and a fierce determination, but time 
had wrought the inevitable change. 

The strike had ground his natural pride to 

wder, forced him to the pawnshop, to the soup 

itchen, forced his wifo to hang around after cheap 
“ bits” on the butcher’s stalls in the market-place 
on Saturday nights. His home was ruined 
it was almost bare. Ornamonts, pictures, Sunday 
clothes, bits of treasured jewcllery—a!l wero 
gone, and in their place was a sheaf of pawn- 


- tickets. 


Wit) something of the look of a wild animal that 
sees its offspring starving, but is prevonted -by 
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RUINED ROMES.—No. I. TilE STE, 


To a few minutes she returned with a bottle full 
¢ a dark liquid and mixed a dose and emptied 
it between the bloodless lipse The small, shell-like 

ands beat the air for a moment, and thea dropped 
down like two little white stones, 

_A broad smile tit up the mother’s faco as she 
heels the Fag effect of the medicine. 
ere she laid her infant in its cradleo—e rickety 
rt ee great age—and tucked in the coarse 


Then a hot tear splashed on the pillow. 

2 Oh, Jim!" she said. “I’m tired of it!™ 
eee up, kiddy. Cheer up!” Jim called 
:. is om the sofa, “We're not as low down 
nme ee Wish I were dead, Jim! This striko’s a 
bad rr; it’s killing Babs by inches. She wants 
st » 4 Change of air, comfort. But——” 
an ae she threw up her arms in an attitude of 


Ask a man how he fecls in this hol weather. Mere often than not he replies: 


the hunters’ guna from getting food, he paced 
the ccttage floor and cursed tho day that he was 
born. 

Then, unable to bear the sight any longer, he 
kissed his wife, gave a logging look at the white, 
doll-face half hidden in tie pillow, and walked out 
ta learn the latest strike news. 

An hour or so later ho burst into tho cottaze, 
whirling his cap in tho air like a joyous schoolboy 
on holiday. 

* Settled!’ he cried. 

He flung his arms about his wife, and smothered 
her face with kis. 

She was strangaly quict, he thought. 

“Why don’t you lauzh?  Ifurrah, hurrah, 
hurrah! Laugh, Why-—whet's tiie matter with 
you?” 

She strug-lsd free and pointed to the cradle 

* Dead |” she whispere.t. 


Next week: ‘* BETTING.” 
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H.M.’s Inspector of Palaces. 5 
tole ACER 


Ali About the Many Important Duttes of 
Mr. Sands. 

Mr. Sanps, the inspector of Buckingham Palace, 
is an official the public hear littlo of, but he neverthe- 
lass holds an important and responsible position, 
end at the end of the London season, when the 
Court leaves Buckingham Palace, has an especially 
busy time of it. : 

It is then that what is known to most householders 
as “Spring cleaning™ is done at Buckingham 
Palace, and the work is carried out under the direc- 
tion and supervision of Mr. Sands. 

Soveral weoks before it is begun he inspects all 
the departments in the Palace, makes a note of 
any repapering or painting that will be required to 
be done in any of them. Ho also inspects all the 
lichting arrangements, and the water su ply 
oe and sees that the drinking water is onealully 
tested. 

A report of the results of tho inspection is then 
made out and submitted to the King. When it has 
been passed by his Majesty the work recommended 
ta be dono by the inspector is put in hand as soon 
as the Court leaves London at the end of the season. 

Every apartment where any papcring or painting 
is to be done is cleared of every vestige of furniture. 
Many of these rooms may contain immensely valu- 
avle ornaments and pictures. These are all packed 
in specially designed steel-lined cases, this is dono 
by the inspectors’ staff, and under his personal 
supervision. 

A list is made of all tho articles that are packed 
and given to the inspector, who locks the cases and 
taxes charge of the keys. The cases are then sent 
down to one of the large strong-rooms, of which 
there are three on the basement floor of the Palace,- 
where they aro kept until tho apartments from 
which the various articles have boen removed aro 
ready to be furnished again. 

The large furniture is removed during the cleaning 
out or papering and painting of any apartment to a 
very spacious store-room on tho second floor. 

Apart from the rooms that are repapered and 
painted, every room in the Palace is cleaned out at 
this time of the year. The carpet in each room 
i: first of all cleaned by the vacuum process and 
then it is taken up and the floor and all the wood- 
work thoroughly scrubbed. 

Twelve rooms a day are cleaned out in this 
way until every room in the Palace has been done. 
A staff of ten washerwomen do tie washing. 
Sevoral of the personal and State reception rooms 
xt the Palace are, of course, not carpeted, the floors 
being of old polished oak. Tho floors of each of 
viese apartments during the annual cleaning have 
to be repolisied, a laborious task which takes several 
weeks to complete. 

All this work is done under the direction of the 
inspector of the Royal Palaces, and he is responsible 
for secing that it is properly carried out. Though 
not a resident member of the Royal household, he 
lives at the Palace during the cleaning operations, 
when he takes control of the whole staff of the lower 
sorvants who are left at the Palace to carry out the 
work mentioned. Before any furniture is removed 
from the State or personal apartments to the store- 
room a loose linen cover has to be put on it. Thero 
are over 4,000 of these covers to be put on, and 
tnis bit of work alone takes a couple of days to 
complete. This is done, by the way, before any of 
to cleaning operations are commenced, and the 
furniture is Ieft covered until the return of tho 
Court to Londen in October. 

Apart from the work mentioned the inspector 
of the Palace has a great many other things to seo 
to. He has to seo that a host of minor repairs 
throughout the Palace are attended to, and has to 
see that everything from the locks on tho doors to 
the window sash cords are in perfect order before 
he leaves the Palace. 

All the clocks in the Palace are overhauled at 
this time of the year. This alone is in itsclf a biz 
busines, and it is done by contract. Thore are over 
three hundyed clocks in the Palace, and some of 
them are iinmenscly valuable. ‘There is a clock 
in the Queen’s boudoir which was in the nosz>ssion 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is incascd in the purest gold exquisitely carve 
the faco is made of ivory, on the centre of which 
is painted o portrait of Queen Clizabeth. This ts 
ono of the most valuable of Queen Mary's private 
possessions, and was given to her hy Queen Victoria 
on the occasion of her marriage to Ming Coorgs. 
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" The Emply oleeve el 
“B was standing outside the running- call the fynny part, because I don: . 
shed of ‘be London and North. zm : . what else to call it. All I ktlow isu... 
> Western at London Road Station, Manchester. His ‘ the first time since I went on the road I had a funny ice!: t 
left sleeve was empty, and he carried a pen behind h felt a strong disinclination to go out with the Bie. 5 
ear. He was the timekeeper. . smelled danger—felt that something, I didn’t know wi.., 

The famous express engine “‘ Meg Merrilies ” was just going something would ae ge on the journey. 
out to take the 5 p.m. fast express to Euston. Unreasonable, I allow, but there it was. A voic j 

“A beauty, Tent she?” he said to me, patting the hot, me seemed to say that if-I took out the five o’clock wir! 
glistening side of the powerful locomotive affectionately. ‘To the Emperor, it would be the last run I should ever make. 
men who work the “ road” a locomotive, like a ship, is always , When I mentioned it to Nancy, casual-like, to seo 
“she,” no matter what name may be given it officially. she'd say—'cause T’d made up my mind that if she said + 

“An old sweetheart of mine,” he continued, with a laugh, if you feel like that it wur best not go, lad,’ as I'd cry «.. 
as tho driver, having got the signal, blew the whistle and opened man ain’t no good on an express engine if hisnerve's shal:y. 
the throttle. ‘And as pretty & bit of rolling stock as ever came the wife only chaffed mo ‘bout losin’ my head over old Me. 
cut of Crewe. Thero’s a lot o’ talk in the shed to-day ‘bout new _ Tis only because you haven't got her. ‘Poni. « 
types—' Atlantics,’ and what not. I daresay you've seem somo : Jim, think it’s as well they’ve given you a change. \: 
of ’em. There's one gocs out with the 3.15. But they'll never ettin’ fair crazy, man, over the old thing. So taken u): 
beat her, sir; never !—for speed, power, Or looks. She's got’em The Tragic Yarn of an Engine her, you could thin of nothing else. Let bide,’ says she. | 
all, she has.” i * Driver. Legit sap Te ag Le ge a pean as 

d after the softly-gliding, big “ express * with fondness ack again. You'll make yerse e laugh o’ the 
and eon. oe ° Told by H. HUNTER. the shed gets to hear about it. The Binperce's @ prope 

“ She's a lady, sir, she is,” he went on enthusiastically ; ‘‘ goes on velvet, runs o’ name for an engine, anyway, to my thinking, than Meg Merrilics. ‘Yai. 
amooth and steady, with an even pulse, and gentle beat, when she’s pulling ten train, lad; think no more about it, and nothin’ ‘ll happen. 

o’ them big eight-wheeled coaches behind her and doing fifty-seven miles an hour— * Five minutes afterwards she kissed me ‘good-bye,’ as sweeily «1.1 
doing it mile after mile as reg’lar as the hand goes round the clock. She’s a runner lingeringly as in our old courtin’ days, and gently pushed me out-n tie 
that'll take a lot of beatin’. 

““T was the first man you know who took her out—took her over from the 
shops; and we worked the fast expresses from Manchester to London—them 
what do it in four hours, less a he aptere from London to Manchester alter- 
nately for twelve months on 8c edule time; and without 6 hitch. Then she 
went into the shops for overhauling. She was only off the road a week—there 
was nothing amiss with her—but before she came on again I’d lost my arm, and 
my days on the footplate were over.”’ 

“By the way, Rogers,” T said, ‘‘ how did it happen ? I’vebeen on the point of 
asking you several times, but havo noverdone so. P’raps youcan tellme now ?”” 

“Don’t know as I can, sir,” he said, with a queer smile, and producing h 
pipe. ‘ But I can try. I know it did happen; and that it was a sore cut-up for 
the wife. She blamed herself for it, you know, poor girl. But if I'd only minded 
the warning—oh, yes, I had warning right enough—I might have been on the 
footplate to-day, ‘stead of being only timekeeper in the running-shed.” 

“It was an accident, I wg .” T said, “an accident on the line. So why 
should the missus have blam rself for that ?”” 

He smiled—the same queer smile, and made the rather enigmatical reply, 

. “Because sho's a woman,” adding, “and a woman with a softer heart and tenderer 
goul than my Nance you won't find, search Lancashire through. But women 
are women, and there’s not one of "em can bide to have a rival in her man’s thoughts 
and affections—whether it’s a horse, & dog, @ ship, or a railway engine—and 
‘Meg’ was Nancy’s rival; or the lass chose to think so, anyway. Sho couldn’t 
bear to hear me speak of the engine as ‘my old sweetheart,’ ‘good old Meg, who 
hasn't got a vice in her.’ ‘ my old gal, who does her bit, without ever a growl or 
a grumble,’ and tho like. 

‘That's no way,’ she'd say, ‘to talk of a thing without sense or feeling. But 
I do b’leeve as you think a sight more of that old biler on wheels than ever you 
do o’ me, Jim Rogers.’ 

“Poor Nance! She couldn't understand how a man can get as fond of his 
engine as a sailor of his ship. And sometimes, to tell truth, I'd only talk like that 
to vex her. But, there,” ho said, laughing, “‘ come to it, I wur no better at undor- 
standin’ her. I understood Meg lot better than I did Nance, because, you see, 
the lass, dear heart, was flesh and blood of God's making, while the engine was” 
only steel and iron what man had put together. 

“© Well, one day when Tom Evans, who's driving her now, but was my fireman 
then, and only lived a few streets away, had looked in, and we wur deep in talk 


r. 

“« There was a new fireman on the footplate, Tom Evans having got 1. | 
driver on a local; and you can bet I made a careful examination of the 1": ... 
before we left the shed. ‘ 

“She was a fine big machine, a year older than the Merrilies, therefore r 
new-—perfect indeed in every part; and there was no reason, as far as I co! . 
why she shouldn't poe another Meg. I laughed at my fears. Yetallt!-  , 
I couldn't shake off that queer feeling. It stuck to me. And when I ope: |! ‘ic 
throttle and got no responsive thrill, such as Meg had always given me, } tt 
as a bad sign. 

“Qld Meg had always seemed to me to have a human touch about ben bat 
the Emperor was just a machine. You may be surprised, but all men wi.) ce 
done any driving know the difference. 

“Well, we got away all right, and coming off the -> viaduct at Siok 1 

ut on steam. We have to run easy till we're over the viaduct. But di: 
she felt tho extra pressure in the cylinders she gave a tug and then a boun. . sd 
we began to fly. 

‘But while Meg was steady as 8 rock, or say as @ spins: 1 
‘asleep,’ under full steam and ranting om a record—I’ve worked her up tos: 1" - 
five on the level on speed trials—the Emperor rocked and swayed, most like» -' > 
at sea, as soon as she got over fifty. Up to fifty I'd no particular fault 1 i+! 
with her. But the London and Manchester fliers have to do a lot me 1 
fifty most part of the trip. 

“T can’t say whether 
had her before. She wi 
since she was pot on the road. Anyway, 
and lolloped like a boat. I tried coaxing 
seemed bent on giving all the trouble she could. 
or of her other little ways cither ; and of course 
shove her along. 

“A fast express runs on a very narrow margin. A slow train may Poe Vp 
time; but not a flier. Every minute with her counts, I don't know th. the 
rocking of itself, apart from the disagreeableness of it on a long spin, woul lle 
troubled me over-much at any other time. I'd driven brutes which wor'! i 
like a cradle—yes, and jump, too, at forty. But I s’pose it was the daneer it 
that was awake in me, and as we ran through yard after yard, over in 

ints and facing points, I kept saying to myself, ‘ When will ft hayren: 


*bout tho ‘ old gal ’—'bout her valves, her generatin’ power, and so on—the wife here will it happen? How will it ppen?’ Always expecting © 1 
being flesh and blood, mucioen’y exploded : thing would go wrong to one of ‘em, and always being surprised wien it 
**Drat you and your old gal!’ she broke out. ‘’Tis nothing else whenever didn't. 


“You may reckon I never took my hand off the throttle lever Ue 


you get partes The pair of you think more 0’ that old iron kettle than ever ; 
; whole time she was running, and kept a bright look-out ahead from 2 


you do of the wives you've married. There’s my Jim,’ says she ; ‘ it’s a long way 
back, Tom Evans, since I wur in his thoughts half as much as that old engine ; 
and Mrs. Evans, I if I was to ask her, would tell me the same about you. 
It's downright sinful 1 call it,’ she said, ‘ to talk of yon bit of ironware as if it was 
a livin’ woman, for that’s what you do. But,’ turning sharp on me, ‘ maybe you 
won't have her, my lad, much longer.’ 

‘Twur only just a little bit o’ temper, of course, what us chaps laughed 
ene forgot. But it’s a fact that in that same weck I got the order to take her 

o Crewe. 


“Well, at last we had left all the danger zones behind us—Crewe sar. 
Stafford, Rugby, Blisworth—places that you can’t go slap-dash at, but have 
always to be careful how zoo take ’em ; passed ‘em all and nothing had hapr'" 1, 
I was beginning to think less of my funny fancy; and as the up-road is down" 
for the last thirty miles into London, was putting her along at top speed = bie 
her swing if she would; but foeling easier in my mind than at any tre 4 
wo started. 


me Well,’ I said, when I told the wife, ‘them words o’ yours ain’t been tong “We were nea: the end. Euston, so to speak, was almost in sizh!. e 
comin’ true, Nance. I've lost the old gal—my old sweetheart! They’ve part Eo into Watford Tunnel and out again in a trice, went through \\ atford 
us—taken her from me. ; tion on time at over sixty to the hour, had just cleared the platform, 04 1 
Sho looked at me, not understandinz ; and thinking as T’d got the push. was looking at my watch, when—it happened.” 
She's gone to Crewe,’ I said, ‘for overhauling.’ An then, laughing, ‘* What was it?” 


‘ Dost hope I s! n’t get her back again? Anyway, lass, “she was a good machine ; 
and if I don’t get her back I hope I shan't get a worse—one with a temper. Yes,’ 
I said, smiling at her, ‘some of ’em have got as many faults as a horse—or @ Express had passed safely over the same spot only a quarter of an hour 
woman, Nance.’ ‘Then, : We had mun" 
kissing her, ‘ They've through all the dant 
put me off for a week, zones on the ti ut 
and as Oldham Wakes yet just when Ot) 
are on, let’s go and enjoy 
ourselves a bit.’ 

‘Well, when the 
week was up, and I went 
back to the shed, the 
foreman, he says to me, 
‘the Merrilies ain’t como 
down yet, and I don't 
know that you'll have 
her again when she does. 


He smiled—again that queer smile. iin Mert h 
“Well,” he said, ‘although I was there I couldn't tell you. ‘The 


Te. 


PINCHER AT THE DEASIDE 


Emperor left the metas 
and went over, andi 
mix-up my left arm was 
burnt to @ crit; in the 


firebox. 


| SR 
WAI SS! 


At present, anyway, “Nance, Vor 
pou're were the went back to '*" wi 
"mpero*. e's the same nd tS 
class, 8) you'll know how aa pat U 
to handle her. Report as timekeeper. 
for duty at 3.30 to take “But thet. . 
out the 5 o'clock.’ FOUR PICTURES OF THE AMUSING LITTLE LONDON THIEF DRAWN WITH } how I come to 

‘‘ And now comes the FIFTEEN STRAIGHT LINES. ing a0 empty § 
funny part of it—what I (This was one of our Footline Contests, The names of the prize-winners will be found on page 176.) day.” 


Ke SBHG 9 “Like a jelly fish.’ Why should he feel like a jelly fish, eh? oz 


, 
1 
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GeMan Zulu Spears Couldn't kill 


PEARSON'S _ WEEKLY 


COLONEL COLENBRANDER, C.B., oe ike STORY OF HIS THRILLING FIGHT 
E. 


To be chopped on the head with a Zulu batile-axe 
ant stubbod in a dozen places with an ass:zaiz to 
wretle in desperate life-and-death combat with a 
ciyoue adversary for an hour while the latter’s friends 
try to get close enough to finish the fight by striking 
ie mortal blow; to leave the savage for dead, enly to 

ave Lim revive and seize the weapon end renew the 
fearful struggle; finally, half spent and blinded by tlio 
“ow from dreadful wounds, to thrust the spear through 
tie Zulu’s body and only by the narrowest margin to 
«cane running oneself through at the same stroke— 
for an episode such as that the term “ adventuro”’ 
seems a mild and entircly insufficient title. 

And to have it happen to an eightcen-year-old Loy 
would be regarded by many as altogether likely to 
eiseourage the adventurous youth from seeking 
further excitement of o similar nature. But when 
sohan Colenbrander tells the tale it is apparent that 
it waa but an incident of everyday lifo in Zululand 
thirty-old years ago. 

Colors! Johan W. Colenbrander, C.B.—that is his 
fll nawe and title. The ‘ Cclonel”” came when he 
was placed in command of the First reginiont of 
“ Nitchiner’s Fighting Scouts,” that famous regiment 
cf fronticrsmen, soldiers of fortune, and fighting ad- 
sentarers. ‘The “ C.B.”—well, fow men wi.o do not 
“ccrve more than well of their country ever become 
Conpanions of the Bath, and few have ever descrved 
1.) honour conferred by Royal hands more than did 
Jvi.an Colenbrander. 

A tong. Ugty Scar, 

Ne is bak, except for a light fringe of grey hair 
-soind the sides and back of his head, and wiicn he 
cs his hat the most noticeable feature of his 
Vw cnomy is @ great scar, seven or cight inches 

og. that rans from the top of his head down over the 


! 
1 ft (aaple and into the cheek in front of the car. And 
i] 
t 


: was an inquiry as to how he got this terrific wound 
at led to the telling of tho story of his fight. 

it was a Zulu’s battle-axe that gave mo tint little 
ritaento, said Colonel Colenbrander. ‘That was a 
‘ont time ago. When Cctewayo, the King of the 
Zii3, was captured and sent to England, 1:79. 

‘was a boy of eighteen or so at the time. I had 
» chasing after Zulus and helping one Zulu chief 
igot another for some time then. My parents could 

! op me away from the adventurous jife. I could 
i’o, Leould shoot, and I Joved the excitement and the 
io! work of the frontier. 

‘ter Cetewayo was scnt into exile Sir Garnci 
‘ol cley divided his territory up among tlirtcon 
« f+, and it was not long before tremendous rivalry 

' ke out among them. One was John Dunn, a wi.ile 
1 :n—perhaps you have heard of him. Hoe becamc a 
@uta chief and married many Zulu wives. Ho had 
‘iventy-two to my knowledge at one time. Thero 

a chief nomed Sibepu, whose territory was known 
2: Manchlagazi, who was Dunn’s friend, but between 
‘acca lay the territories of two other chiefs’ who wero 
hustile to both of them. : . 

They Captured Young Women. 

I knew the native languages and ways, and wlien 

Dirn took possession of his territory ho gave me an 
cvelusive trading concession. I went up there and 
found that he was having a great deal of trouble in 
ccnmunicating with his friend Sibepu, so I soon found 
myself engaged largely in carrying messages between 
tue two, across miles of hostile territory. 
_ Sibepu_beeame my friend, and I ae to help 
‘im to keep back the raiding tribes that 
lay between him and John .Dunn. These 
flows would organise raiding expeditions, 
ross the boundary lines, kill the old men 
ail old women, capturo the younger women 
und children and all the live stock they 
could driveand go back to their own territory 
“<1 the loot. 

It was contrary to all their agreements, 
nd if they had been caught at crossing 
the territorial lines it would have gone 
hard with them. Sibepu and his men never 

ossed their boundary line but once, for 

f did not want to bring down the 
puri iment of the English on their heads. 

_! tried to organise a little cavalry squad 
eniong. the Zulu boys of my own age in 
Ihe pus territory. It was hard work, for 
Hi die like flies in that country, but I 
nally got together a fairly efficient little 
Corps, of perhaps twenty-five, and taught 
thea to ride and to shoot. 

One night word reached us that the 
*rjoining tribe had crossed the boundary 
Sau were looting thirty miles inside of our 
eer, We were fifteen milos from them 
raen wo heard it. Messengers were sent 
Out to rally Sibepu’s fighting men, and by 


three o'clock in the morning we had several hundred 
warriors and seventeen of my moi:nicd boys. 

Wo started ofter the enemy, who had learned of our 
approach and wero retreating as rapidly as possible 
toward their own lines, driving humlreds cf head of 


cattle and goats and a hundred or more women thi:t | 


they had captured. 

g Our men on foot could travel a little faster than th 
enemy, for the lattcr had to drive the eaptured sts’ 
Still, we had gained very little on them at daybria!., 
and we feared that they would got across the boundary 
lino befcre we could overtake and enucgo then. I 
propose’! to Sibepu that Ishould take the mounted !.cys, 
See a detour, and attack the flecing rascals from in 
Tont. 


{t was a foolhardy, boyish proposal, for there were 


e 


but seventeen of us against some threo hundred er ; 


mere of thoenemy. Sibepu agreed to it, however, and 
added that he would go with us. 
{ Killed Seventeen Zulus. 

Wo were armed with Martini-Honry rifles, the best 
weapon Inown in South Africa in thoso days, but only 
a few of our foot warriors and very few of tho encmy 
carried anything but the native weapons—batt!o-axe, 
knobkerry, and assegai. 

Taking advantage of tho rough country, wo rode 
around the end of the retreating enemy and got into a 
rauge of hills that Iay directly across their patiway. 

ve waited there under cover until we could see our 
reserves approaching, threo miles or more in the res 
oi the enciny. Then we opened Lre. 

The enemy was panic-stricken at the first volley. 
Fhey had imagined themscives safo from a frontal 
attack, and we fired eo rapidly and from such widely 
seattercd points that they iniagined thero was a lirge 
force ahead of them. They broke and ran, leaving t’ 
captured women and steck, while we kept on pinuping 
lead into them and riding down in the direction they 
were going to head them off. 

As we rode them down we scattercd to head off t'ie 
stracelers. I killed seventeen that I know of, : 


i@ 


possibly a few more, before I ciscovered that I tad 
become cztirely separated from the rest cf my bows 
and was rapidly being surrounded by tho Z wio 


The Zu'nu climbed on to 

the top cf the boulderand 

threw lis baltic - are 
dcuen on ie. 


of "4 
trig Mi i 


;Mme with the'r bottde- 


aud stabbing assegais— 


| short spears Wiech they use Phe a dagcer, 


: Poihot this was one cecp hilds, in 
rocky count: 


I hiferprote Com dt dodged 
two or thas: hatiiceuxes that were thrown at me, fired 
; whenever J vheed peop frag y the rocks, 


, boulder. 


Vand Was prea 


i did so. 


wSthepu, our ciief, 


who had discov t, firing at my onpenents 


from an anglo thet Ieft many of them without siclter. 
Suldenly from behind a great bouller close by ma 


a Zulu popped up and threw his assegai. It missed 
me, but before I could firo he ducked behind tho 
Tspurred my horse eround the rect, and Le 
ran round to the other side. 
Cut My Hat In Two. 
As I came rourd I found o steep descent that 


| threw my horse, a game mare that I had used on many 


shooting expeditions, back on her haunches. — spurred 
her on, intending to follow aroun] the rock, when I 
felt, rather than saw, something falling on mo from 
above. The rascal had climbed on top of the boulder 
and had thrown his battle-axe down cn me. 

I threw up my left arm involunterily to ward off 
the Llow. Tho handle of the exe struck my arm and 
broke, but the biade struck on top of my head. I was 
veanag @ heavy, wide-brimmecd felt hat, such aa 
Arucrican cowboys wear, with a silk pugareo around 
the crown. Tho blow cut the hat in two and drove 
the silk into the wound in my head. ‘The force of the 
blow knocked me from my eaddle, and a3 I fell on the 
rocks tho stock of my gun snapped off short. 

I staggered to my fect, dazcd, with blood streaming 
down over my cyes and spurting in two bright fountaina 
where arterics had been cleft by the stroke. As T dict 
29 the Zulu Iceped down from the boulder, brandishing 
his short assegai. He had broken his battle-axe, | my 
gan, and the only weapon either of us had was his 
ztabbing spear. And ho bad that. 

Ne leaped from the rock and sprang towar!s me to 
finish me, chanting the death song of the Zalns as iis 
He raised his assegai and slipped behind me 
I fore Teoull turn. “Ido this for my father, as my 
father did it before me,” he sang, as ho dealt me a 
terrific stroke, aimed at the potnt bel.ind my left collar- 
bone, through which ho would have piereed my heart. 

As he struck I slipped bac!ward and the weapon 
struck the ferward edge of the bene and glanced. Jt 
Tan Gown ny side, inside my clothing, cutting a gash 
stong my ribs. I scized the shaft as I fell, Lut !« 
pulled it thro:ch my hands, the sharp blade culiing 
iny fingers badlv. 

Ths Aevezal Siuck 'n My Meo, 

IT remember plucking at the remains of my silk 
pugaree, which was dangling irom the wound in my 
head and flapping over my eyes, and reviling the “ota 
volubly in his own langnass as [ turned to face him. 
He raised the essegai agiin, striking for my chet, but 
eteach blow turned my head tower] him instinctively. 
Me struck three or four times ot my head. but did not 
penetrate my ekuil—here are the sears now. IT waa 
trying to rushin and grapple him, but he kept backing 
away. Finally, as I closcd, he brought his weapon 
down asain on my head, and the point struck into the 
hone aud stuck there. 

i closed ia as closely as T emild, Lolding on to the 
shaft cf the agseeai with both hands, and managed to 
sUp any spurred heol around behind his bara 
log. ‘Phen I pulled my foot towards me, 
tlhe spur sank into his leg and he feli back- 
vard, with me on top of him. In the full 
his Leld on the assegai was shaken loose. 
Now [had my man whero I wanted him—- 
en the ground, with me on iop, and the only 
weapon in ny own hands. 

With one hand [seize! his windpipe ard 
thokel him, while with the other I) tri>l 
to jab the point cf the assegai throug 
lisribs. But his thick, padded tunic, stola 
from some British Tummy, wes almost spears 

woof. The weapon was only soft iron, at 
he st, and its poiut lad already beon bhinted 
onary skull. 

I choked him lard, esting him all the 

sulting names I could think of, while I 

trod the point of the ascegai through te 
ciel to give hin hia death stroke. Finaliy 
Tsnecested in penctrating the thick tunic, 
and fdrovethe weapon iomewith allthe force 
Vcoull master. His eyes rolled up and I 
drew the assegai out, leaving him for dead. 

My mare Jind becn sianting close by all 
the time, wiile Sibepu, with his rifle, bad 
heen taking pot shots at the other Zulus, 
keeping them at bay, bet unable himself 
to come any closer to my rescue. 

I turned to mount the mare, and had one 
foot in the stirrsp and one hand on theo 
cantle of the saddic, holding the assegai in 
the other, when the spear was snd:'cniv 
tucked out of my hand from behind. 1 
cw whet he:l happened, witho: 
to stop to think about it, My Zu 
had not been killed. I had pierced 
tunis, not his body, ant he had been 
shomming. 

The next thing to expect was a death 


For the best reasons I will give five splendid little watches. Mark postcards “‘Jeily.”” (See poge 180.) 
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For Solving the Pictures Below. 
MAKE A START TO-DAY. 


1st PRIZE. £100. 2uo PRIZE, 


ars week we give you the fifth eet of pictures in connection with 


our new competition. In addition we give 


containing all the pictures already published eo that if you have not 
solve our pictures you can make a start to-day. b 
pictures illustrate the names of the proprietors of certain advertised 
What we wish you to do is to 
study these pictures, and try to find out the name of the article or of 
the proprietor which each represents. For instance, the first picture on the 
Coffee (the name of an advertised article). 
the Editor as being, in his opinion, the most 


begun to 
urticles or of the articles themselves. 
page opposite represents Cain 


The pictures have been eclected 8 ¢ 
suitable to represent the articles or proprietors inteudel 


d t ent th ssibility of an imperfectly considered decision he will have the 
Zeck lation: of those Prater of the staff to help him in determining which are the best 


solutions. 


The Editor will give his decision after all solutions have been carefully considered and 


discussed. 


T’o the competitor who submits the greatest number of solutions which, 
in the opinion of the Editor, give the best names to the 
of £100 will be awarded, and the remaining prizes will be distributed 
according to merit. Another set of pictures will appear in Pearson's 


Weekly next week. 


if you have not already got copies of * P.W.” 


stroke between my shoulder blades. I got my foot 
out of the stirrup and as it touched the ground I 
dived forward under the mare's stomach. The ground 
was covered with loose rocks, but I plunged headfore- 
most into them like a swimmer diving into deep 
water. As I dived the blow fell, but I ‘hed been a 
trifle too quick for the Zulu. Instead of catching me 
in the back, the point struck at the base of my skull 
and penetrated three or four inches up under my 
ecal , as Ifell forward on my face. I remember 
writhing and twisting about in the effort to 
dislodge the weapon, while the Zulu was trying to 
rip my whole scalp off with it. Then thercisa blank, 


for what happened immediately afterwards I have never | 


been able to remember. 

Sibepu told me afterwards that the Zulu and I 
rolled down the hill together, locked in each other's 
embrace. We brought up against some. large rocks, 
and there my distinct recollection of what occurred 


o 


On page 171 is another article by the famous animal proprietor, Mr. Bostock. Read on. 


; but he is open to conviction, 


you a special coupon 
hens address in 


next week. 


will be awarded. 


ictures, a prize 


only. 
Cut acress here. 


4. To the competitor who submits the greatest number of solutions (one s | - 
for each picture) which, in the opinion of the Editor, are the best, a prize: 2i 

‘The remaining prizes will be awarded according to me: '. 

B. In the event of a tie between three or more competitors for the first 
£100, there will be set a com C 
th) prize will be awarded to the competitor whose reply, in the opinion «f - 
Mditor, after consideration and discussion, is the 
the smaller prizes will be allocated. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsi 
any attempt submitted. 

7. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the compecit: » 
telegrams will be ignored. 


8. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this understi: 


titiog amongat the tying commetitors 


se the special entry form opposite, 


begins be We were face to face, each with his 
arms tightly around the other, but I had the upper 
hold, pinioning his arms to his sides, and the assegai 
was in his hands. I was underneath, he on top of me. 
With my arms stretched to their limit I could just 
grasp the ehalf of .the assegai with both hands. I 
could move only my wrist, and I tried to force the 
int through the back of his tunic. The point had 
n bent up about four inches when it struck my 
skull the last time, or I could never have done it, for 
I could not have reached far enough to have got a grip 
to drive the weapon home had it still been straight. 
But the hooked shape into which it had been formed 
gave me a tremendous advantage, for, by working my 
wrists, I could manipulate the assegai while till 
holding the Zulu’s arms safely pinioned. 
It was a desperate struggle, he trying to free himself 
while I tried to get the point aig the tough cloth. 
Finally, I felt: the tunic give, and I pulled the assegai 


® 


toward me with all my remaining force. It" 
the soft flesh between two ribs, sed clear t) 
the Zulu’s body and bulged the fron of the 1 
tunic. Then Thad to thank that padding fer 1. 


life, for had the Zulu been naked, like his fellow") 


assegai would have entered my own chest and |. 

me at the same time. , 
The Zulu gave one groan and rolled off me, 

I staggered to m 

rode down the hal. A furlong away I met one ¢: 


mounted boys. They had been having a hot scrimt — 
but had succeeded in joining the pursuing fee: 


wiping out nearly all of the enemy. 


can’t say that this incident discouraged me. '*' 


it probably made me a bit more careful than | ! 
been pened that. I’ve fought Zulus and Matal 
and Boers since then, and hunted big game an! « 


all over Africa, but I never had a closer call, anJ » ; 


1 never will. 


az 


£25, 3rd PRIZE, £10. 3 PRIZES OF £5 EACH. 60 PRIZES OF £1 EACH, 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms. 


2, When you have filled in the names on the entry form, sign your nam >- 
the space provided, cut out the entry form, and keep it ci. >: 
beside you until the date for sonding in is announced in Pearson’s Weel-!. 


8. Another entry form with different pictures will appear in Pearson's |'.-°y 


best. After this his been c :. 


bility in regard to the loss or non-de.i...¥ of 


containing the first four sets of pictures, you may 


feet, found my mare, mounte!. 
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GUR PICTURE PUZZLE CONTEST. 


YOU CAN ENTER THIS COMPETITION NOW BY USING THIS PAGE, 


Tear this page out and Keep it by you. Pictures 33—40 appear on opposite page. 
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Some Amusing and 
“PW.” 


On Bank Holiday, thousands of our readers are 
eure to be on pic-nic, and that being s0, many of you 
would no doubt like to read the following ariusing 

ic-nio incidents submitted to P. W. in a recent 
‘ootline Contest. 

Hore, for instance, is the story of a very funny 
calamity : 

“We went up the 


Incidents Told by 


river," begins the writer, 
* and we were going to have tea on the bank. 

“ We laid out the tea things close to the water, 
not noticing that the edge of the bank was unsafe. 

“One of us who was sitting near the edge, with 
his back to the water, said how he would like to 
bathe, as it was so hot. Scarcely had he sp ken 
than oo on which he was sitting slipped 
away, he fell into the water; getting his wish 
in a way he did not like.” 

When on a pic-nic it is a good rule to beware of 
insects. However, it is not always possible to 
guard against these little creatures, as the reader 
who describes the next adventure relates: 

“The other Saturday ” he states, “ I accompanied 
8 pic-nic perry’ to Trevose Bay, near Padstow. 
The table-cloth was spread, the kettle bch 
and cake, jam, honey, and clotted cream were 


“P.W.” Rhymesters . Sing the Praises of their 
Favourite Seaside Resorts. 


Orr to the seaside ? Then probably you would 


like to hear the praises of your favourite sea- 
side resort sung in rhyme. The following songs 
should appeal to you in particular, for they were 
all written by fellow readers of P.W. in a recent 
Footlines Contest. 

The first that we quote relates to Bournemouth. 
In fact, so enamoured is the poet with the south 
coast town that in his opinion it eclipses even the 
celestial regions. This is how he sings: 

Bournemouth I sing—the Paradise of pines, 
The fairest in our land of pilgrim shrines! 

I crave no glittering mansion in the sky, 
But pray to go to Bournemouth when I die! 

The second song comes from a lover of Torquay. 
This rhymester is a bit of a wit, for he has had the 
audacity to perpetrate a pun in his effusion : 

1 hie me each season to charming Torquay, 
J have both the way and the will, Oh! 

Though I’m certain to come back without £ s. d. 
For where there’s a bay there's a “‘ bill, Oh!” 


Admiral Togo Talks to Mr. P. Doubleyou. 
‘* Yzs,”" said Admiral Togo when Mr. P. Double- 


Park 
d very 


ou called upon him recently at the H 
otel, “I have enjoyed my visit to Eng 
much i 

“The kindness shown me by the British Govern- 
ment. and the British people has been extraordinary. 

“It is now about thirty-five years since my 
training days on board the Worcester, and I was 
therefore very much interested, upon revisiting 
tho ship the other day, to find everything going on 
in the same way as when I was on fant It 
brought na a an life. to me. 

“* Have nglish people chan, since m 
days in your country ? Well, ay ae here nf 
unfortunately, to be but a short one, so I think 
that peuays it would be improper for me to say 
ee ut that; but, as you can well under- 
stand, the change in your methods of life struck 

very much. The London of to-day, for instance, 
isko very different from the London that I remember 


nearly forty years ago! 
ia Yes, iu heard people say that the English 


oe 
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tempting abundance. We were just about to ‘ fall 
to’ when a ‘queen’ with her attendant swarm of 
bees appeared, and settled on our giant cake. 

“The was certainly funny. The party 
scattered, While I hurried to the nearest farmer 
to beg him to bring a skep, and hive our unwelcome 
visitors, which he did. 

“By that time, however, every morsel of jam, 
and sugar was gone, the cake’s inside complete! 
emptied of its pre! and peel, and what was left 
of the cream full of dead bees.” 

ually astonishing was the strange mishap 
which is thus related by the sender : 

“The most remarkable pic-nic incident that I 
have ever wi was the experience of a 
day’s outing in Breconshire. The party num- 
bered about a dozen in all, and we made a halt 
near the banks of the picturesque River Wye. 

“We spread the cloth on what looked like a 
level piece of ground, unpacked the hamper, and 
made the Be ya look like a banquet. Every- 
thing went off well till all of a sudden a crash of 
plates, glasses, and bottles startled us, and, to our 
surprise, the table-cloth rolled up in a ball. 

“One of tho Party had the presence of mind 
to pounce upon it, hold it. Justthen two men 
came rushing up, and undoing the cloth took from 
it a ferret and a rabbit. 

“It was explained to us that they had been 
ferreting some little distance away, and we had, 
in ‘spreading our cloth,’ covered the mouth of a 
hole, thus forming a kind of net into which the 
rabbit had run to meet its doom.” 


~ 


LVS MAGIC PRESENT, 


A Pathetic Little Tale of Slumland. 


A FADED arum,lily peeped out of the yi’ 
heap near the back door of the big hot:1. , 

The child standing expectantly near waited | 
the watchman was out of sight, then snate!ed cp 
the flower and took to her heels. 

“*Ere yare, Lil!” she called, tearing |.) °). 
lessly into the neighbouring tenement.“ 1yi ct 
you one. Ain’t it a beauty? Bit dusty, to vs 


The little skeleton figure in the bed raised i: 'f 
and her tired e suddenly grew keen, itis 
sister quickly a the lily, placed it in a j:- ot 
water, and bore it carefully to a broken chuir 1. .: 
the invalid, who pressed the petals to her lip:. 

She muttered “ Good old Win!” and sani: down 
exhausted. The child was rapidly wasting <v..:, 
and flowers were the only things that cheered}... 
They fired her young imagination till she fu d 
the tenement was a huge flower-bed extendin. 1 
thousands of miles. : 

So every morning Win ran off to the hote] ruli.-'; 
heap until she found one or two cast-off viol :s 
from the supper table. 

One black morning she returned flowe:!-.. 
The girl in the bed noticed the empty hands «:.. 
started. 

“Went a bit too early, I suppose,’ sail \\ ">. 
with a counterfeit carelessness. “Ticy « 
brought the rubbish out yet. I'll call on my 
to school and bring the flowers Lack at noon.” 

At noon Win crept ints the tenement Ice. 

ashamed and anxious. She had told a lic. 
_ It was the same on the morrow and the y 
after. The magic of the rubbish heap was... 
Not asingle flower could she find. Lilatla-t«. 1 
to expect them. 

“T down’t miss ’em, Win; really I dow't,’ -e 
would say. 

But Win saw the tears. She puckered lier vo °: 
brow and pondered. Something must be dot. 

= * % 


The following verse is sure to appeal to 
Tapeeseee for it relates to Blackpool. Taiis is 

ow it E 

Blac the breezy, the ‘‘ equeezy,”’ and i 
For health and for vlaaaure: the via of the ea 
Blackpool the ‘‘ spacey,” the “‘racy,”’ and *‘ pacey,”” 

The never-monotonous Blackpool for me. 

Of course we have a rhyme about Yarmouth, 
and the bard who sings the praise of the bloater 
town has been tempted to call in “ Alliteration’s 
artful aid.” This is how he begins: 

My heart is yoked to yearnings for Yarmouth’s yellow 


sands, 
For a cobweb-brushing breezes, and the fun it keeps 
on tap 
For its bustle, brine, and bloaters, for its buxom belles 
and bands; 
Kind Fate! till I am satisfied, keep Yarmouth on the 


map. 

As might be expected, we have a verse or two from 
Scotla for has “Caledonia stern and wild” 
not been styled the “ land of the minor poet’ ? 

The particular beauty-spot singled out for 
immortality on this page is Largs on the Firth 
of Clyde, whose praises are thus set forth in a 
limerick : 


One afternoon a few days later Win came hice 
carrying a mysterious-looking brown paper } ar |. 
er sister was asleep. With her back tsi 
carefully to the bed she extracted a bunch ci pur! 
violets from the brown paper, laid them ont tt, 
sprinkled something over them out vi a otic 
bottle which she stowed away in her pocket, ad 
then placed the ‘violets-in a jug of water. 

For a second or two she surveyed the slery st 
figure. She glided up to the broken chair io! 
placed the jug of violets on it and retired bet y 
the door and called out very softly, “ Lil!” 

The invalid opened her eyes. Win was j'; °: 


There I happy round the door. 
E’en with limpets for tea, With a faint shriek of delight Lil drew iv:-! 
And a bed of which six have a share. 


towards the jug and snified greedily at tie i... 
** Good old Win !”? she muttered. - 
Win came out of hiding wearing a happy <"° 
“You ain’t vexed with me, Lil, are you ‘ 
“Vexed ? What for, Win?” . 
“Why, for deceiving you. Them flowers cit 

real flowers, they’re artifishul. Didn't you knw» -' 
The sick child's face broadened into e »:...:? 

that did her sister good to see. 
“Corse I knew, Win. But do you fink I. 
going to say so when you'd been so kind < 
Win flung her arms round the invalid’s ne. . d 
the children talked together as beings in.) <0 
nature’s spring-time will, about the glori- | °° 

to come, the summer of their lives. Tucy «4 

go together to where flowers could be had si 8 

pcg 2g and when they were rich they woul! «owe 

ack to the tenement, and oh, what a trai J 
there would be. 
“ No artifishul ones then, Lil. Reel ’uns. Wiss 

if only we could get among them I bilicve je 1" 

soon have cheeks as red as g’ranyums. 1 wei! 

if we ever shall?” . ; 

That depends on you, good reader. Wi. Il 
needs is a fortnight at the seaside. If you Wccney 
the cost we'll see to the rest. 


stay in your country. I can only say that the ever- 
increasing prosperity of the English ple does 
not point to decay at all, and that to rsonally 
have seen no signs of the decay about which some 
people talk and write so much. 

“One of the sights that interested me very much 
was the procession of Suffragettes which passed the 
windows of my hotel the other day. I had never 
seen anything like it before, as we do not boast any 
Suffragettes in Japan—at least, not yet! 

“There are numbers of things that I would like 
to see before leaving England, but my time is short, 
and I shall not be able todoso. IfIcan find time in 
the future, I would very much like to revisit the 
country ; but I am very busy all the year round in 
Japan, so do not know when I will be able to get 
back again. I am leaving your shores at once, 
travelling on the Lusiiania, and returning to 
Japan by way of America. 

“You ask -about flying and its probable effect 
on naval warfare. Who can say yet just what that 
will be? In Japan we have begun to experiment, 
but our country being very mountainous, the wind 


rele ee a een 1 Melnk, more | | hare ore so expenses of meneaetsent OF ou 
° . expenses are 3 : 

“ I think it will be some time before the aeroplane fesars. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Doily | 

becomes a practical weapon in naval warfare, as it -— we gg ee oe ti ge 

is necessary to master the treacherous aix-currents of class cra 4 inepence pays for a day's | pt 


fora child; £8 2s. pays for ® complete pari 
ecessary 


A completely before one can rely upon aeronauts bein iptions ehrwic |? 
are decaying, end that your | mpi is doomed, | able to pan the orders boned by + vouineanden rit una ao the ogg ee ee Peete. = 
but this is too serious a question for me to speak.| during action. At present this would be| "eekly, Henrietta Street, London. WiC ns oie ue 


sbout with any authority, after only a few weeks’ 


——of an 
C,y54 Shwe say ax $4 


imaginary fight between a fly and an elephant. Be very short and very funny. 
Syeg 3 Sis AK ‘phe >* va FRR MRP - , 


acknowledged in the paper. 
bad on application. 


impossilfte,”” 
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CHAPTER L. 
Beauty in Distress. 


Ir was true! Truo as that his name was Arthur 
Byrne, true as that outside the March sun was sinking 
in glorious colours upon & spring enveloped world, 
true beyond all doubt. 

‘There, in her own handwriting, it lay before him, 
the letter that had come like darkness upon him, 

Ile took it up again and re-read it. It was short, 
{t said merely that after careful thought the writer 
had come to the conclusion that the engagement 
bet ween them had better come to an end. 

It had lasted two years, and there was no change in 
their prospects. Arthur was still a clerk at a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds a year in a stockbroker's 
ofice. Then, with some abruptness and obscurely 
expressed wishes for his happiness, the writer signed 
herself * Naomi Despard.” 

Arthur Byrne put the letter down and looked vaguely 
about the room that was his home. Jike many 
another in his position, he lived in lodgings, occupying 
a bed-sitting room, and receiving what is known as 
* partial board.” 

A miniature of Naomi, painted by a girl friend, 
faced him. He took it up and studicd it. The artist 
had,been somewhat crudé, but sho had been unable 
to spoil the effect of Naomi’s grcen-grey eyes, of her 
dlead-whlte skin and smooth, curved lips, of the sleek 
black hair that waved in parted meekness on tho low 
brow. It was Naomi herself. 

Arthur Byrne slipped the picture into his coat- 
pochet, picked up his hat, and went out of the room. 
As he passed through the hall Mrs. Martin, his landlady, 
appeared at the top of the kitchen stairs. 

“Suppers ready for you, Mr. Byrne,” she said. 
“ Aren't you going to have it?” | 
“Thank you, I don’t want any!" answered Arthur 
briefly, cmd closed the door behind him with a resound- 
ing bang. It relieved him, that small outlct to tho; 
fury that now burned in him, lit by jealousy’s ficrce | 
torch. He understood Naomi’s letter now; she was | 
going to marry someone else, a rich man, who would 

relieve her from the dreariness of governess-ship. 

Down at that place in Kent, where she was, sho , 
must meet wealthy men, and of course she fascinated ; 
them, Arthur suffered from the usual fancies of a | 
man blindly in love, He thought that all other men 
were in league to rob him of his treasure. 

Arthur Byrne hurried on, not conscious of where he | 
was going; he only knew that it was good to be out | 
in the streets, amo’ people, to have noises and | 
bustle and talk around him, to bo one of a crowd, not 
to be sitting alone in his dreary little room, with only | 
Naomi’s cruel letter-and her lovely pictured face to | 
kee» him company. He walked aimlessly along, 
always choosing the most frequented parts, always | 
cager for light and for the traffic’s uproar, for the | 
sight of men and women. 

At last, tired out and now hungry, Arthur turned | 
into a restaurant, and, undismayed by the crimson 
carpeting, the gorgeous decorations, the flowers, the | 
asiect of the diners, he sat down in a quiet corncr, and | 
ordered dinner of the obsequious waiter who was 
immediately in attendance on him. 

. Also a bottle of champa 

It was a wine that 
twice or thrice in his life 


ne. 
rthur Byrne had tasted but | 
: ; it represented to him cvery- 
thing that was reckless and splendidly extravagant. 
Hee temembered with satisfaction that that day had 
vecn pay-day, that he had a month’s salary in his | 
pocket. Tho means for drowning thought were his. 
Having ordered dinner, Arthur Byrne looked at the | 
People who were dining, and he then made the dis- 
nad that he was the only person not in evening- 
‘ gg He glanced at himself in the mirror ncar him. 
is darkly pale face, with the resulute features and 
heat ag chin, looked back at him defiantly ; ho did 
cel that he fitted in the picture with those well- 
irate easy-mannered men. and the beautifully- 
Z — women, with that air of charm and distinction 
areal oe had hitherto thought had been Naomi’s 


But these women possessed it. They were entrancing | 
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by reason of it even when they were not beautiful. 
Arthur pore drank the palc, delicately foaming wine, 
and watched them broodingly. He wondered if they 
were as false and cruel as Naomi herself, and then he 
caught his breath in his:throat, and half sprang up 
ie his chair, only to sink back again in stupefac- 
jon, 

For Naomi herself, fn a gown of flame and gold, 
that shone and shimmered with each step she took, 
came into the restaurant at that moment, followed 
by a man who, in his coarse ugliness of featuro and 
heavy, awkward build, was a startling contrast to his 
beautiful companion. 

Tho restaurant was very full, there was only one 
vacant table, and it was in a line with Arthur's, 
Naomi and her companion paused beside it. The mon 


said something that Byrne could not catch, and then | 


Naomi slipped off her cloak of gold brocado and 
ermine, and sat down. 

She was opposite Arthur, but she did not look at him, 
and he on a sudden impulse pushed his chair back 
sideways, so that ho was in the shadow. He wanted io 
watch her, without her knowledge. He wanted to 
know how it was, whilst she sicned hersclf ‘* Naomi 
Despard,”’ on the third fincer of the left hand, froin 
which she had just drawn her glove, there was a plain 
gold ring. 

The man with her was, as the first cursory glance 
had told Byrne, exceedingly plain. He had a stubbly 
thatch of dust-coloured hair, a low forehead, was bald 
of eyebrows, had small dark eyes, and a jaw that 
protruded like @ bulldog’s. He was very carefully 
dressed, with an orchid in his buttonhole, and black 
pearl studs in his shirt. There were rings, too. on his 
fat, carefully manicured hands. He spoke in too low 
a voice for Arthur to hear what he said, and, as for his 
companion, she appeared to be dumb. 

Only now and again sho smiled—the smile that 
Arthur knew so well. Ho drank more champagne, to 
drown the fierce longing that arose in him to take her 
in his arms, gold ring and all, and tell the bulldog man 
that he defied him, that she was his—Arthur Byrne’s— 
and never would he yield her to another. 

Half-way through the dinner, of which, as Arthur 
had noticed, Naomi had eaten scarcely anything, her 
companion rose, with an exclamation of annoyance. 

“There's a fellow I must ’phone to,” he said. 
“Quite forgot all about him till now. 
mind my leaving you? I shan’t te long.’ 

With a strange tightening of the breath, a fecling 
as though a band of stcel were about his heart, Arthur 
Byrne watched the heavy figure lumber down the 


Naomi herself came into the resianrant followed by a man. 
coarse and uy! y. 


For the best description not exceeding 200 words, I will give 10s. Gd. Mark postcards “Right.” 


You won't , 


| aisle of red carpet between the tables. 
‘until it disappeared. 
| He looked at Naomi. 


He watched it 


She, too, had risen from her 
seat, she was casting a hurried and, as it seemed to 
Ryrne, a frightened glance around; she made an 
irresolute step forward, then hesitated. She was as 
one who is half paralysed by fear. Byrne rose and 
went over to her; he walked steadily ; the effects of 
the champagne he had taken were wearing off. 

‘Good evening, Miss Despard,” ho said slowly. 
\‘* You didn’t expect to see me here, I expect, any 
more than I expected you.” 

With a start tho girl raised her eyes to his, and then 
It was with difficulty that Arthur checked a crv 
of astonishment. For an instant the whole splendid 
room, with all its occupants, seemed to whirl in space 
abont him. The lovely face upon which his eves were 
‘fixed seemed to recede, to advance, to bo in the dim 
distance, and in the same second to be so close that 
the red lips almost brushed his chee. Then the 
mists cleared away. A sense of proportion, of per- 
spective, was Byrne’s once more. He looked steatlly, 
; master of himself again, into the girl's eyes. 
| For she was not Naomi Despard! A likeness that 

ha‘ at first so completely deceived him was, he now 
; Saw, very slight. ‘This strange girl had cycs of tho 
same shape as Naomi’s, with the same generous length 
, of lashes, bnt seen close they were not grecu, but swect, 
| beavenly blue. 

| ‘The lips had none of the snake-like curves of Naomi’s. 
| It was just a sweet mouth, tie under lip protruding 
_a little. It made Byrne think of some line of pociry, 
| read long ago, in which the poct spoke of just such a 
mouth, from which a bee had sucked honey, and left 
| his sting behind. 

| “LT beg your pardon,” he said. 
mistake. I thought [ knew vou.” 

| The avolozy might be inadequate, he felt : the girl 
might think him a boor, but he was unablo to finl 
; words in which to frame a mere fitting excuse. Ho 
; was moving away, back to his own table when sho 
| spoke to him. 

’ she said, and her volre was verv low; 
fell me, for whom did you mistake me ? 
Her cave travelled shrinkinzly up the 
will be back directly. Please, tell 


“I've made a 


iroom “He 
me.” 

‘Phere was an unconscious imperiousness in her voice 
| that Arthur obeyed without asking of himself what 

right she had to thus command him. 
| ““T thought you were Naomi Despard,” he sail 
i bluntly, “the girl I’m going to marry.” 
| He forgot to speak in the past tense. Into the girl's 
blue eves there came a look of relief. She rose, and 
she was so tall that her eyes were on a level with 

Arthur Byrne's, whose six foot one had always seemed 

an arrogant height to his fellow clerks. 

“Then, because of my likeness to tho girl you're 
eeing to marry, will you help me?’ she said rapidly. 
J want afriend. I—I can’t explain. Im in horrible 

‘need of one. I beticve that Fate has sent you to me. 
T suppose I'm a coward, but I daren’t do it without 
help. Will vox help me? Oh, IL know it sounds wild 
i and ectraordinary, but I can’t explain now. Only— 
; Vm utterly alone. ve no friends, no money ; thcro 
j isn’t a Toncticr creature in the world than I am, that’s 
' my only excuse for speaking to you now. Ido believe 
‘in’ Fata, and when vou came up to me, when you 
mistook me for someone else, I felt it was my chance, 
‘and I took it. ‘Vell me, will you help me?” 
| Yes,” said Arthur, without realising to what ho 
might be pledging himself, “of couise. But what am 
jltodo?” The girl was about to speak when a loos 
| of fear leaped to life in her eves ; she drew back. 

“He's coming,” she murmured ; “don't go. Quick, 
your nanie!”’ 

“Byrne, Arthur Byrne!" He lowered his voice, 
| his face was alive with cager comnassion fur her,“ For 
| Heaven's sake, don’t look so frizhtened. Look here, 
| whatever it is, PM stand by you, 1i——” 

But she shook ber head and moved away; he 
| followed the direction in which she was gazing. and he 
j saw that there was no tints for conidences, Her com- 
j panion, with the wolfish cyes aud cruel jaw was close 


(Sce page 150.) 
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upon them, He glared at Byrne, and then turned to 
the girl. 

‘Whom on@arth have you picked up, Louise?” he 
eaid roughly. ‘I didn’t know you knew a soul in 
town.” 

“Mr. Byrne and I—met on the voyage last year,” 
the girl answered. Her voice was steady, had 
successfully banished all traces of fear. ‘‘ Mr. Byrne, 
this is Colonel Grant, my guardian.” It seemed to 
Byrne that she hesitated before pronouncing the last 
two words, and that as she did so, the Colonel cast an 
ugly, lowering glance at her. 

You certainly never did mention Mr. Byrne,” he 
raid gruffly. ‘Glad to meet him, though, all the same. 
ere if you are ready, Louise, we'll be getting home. 

t's late.” 

“Mr. Byrne was just telling me that he has 
telephoned for stalls at the Empire, and he wants us 
to go with him to see that marvellous new dance,” 
answered the girl. ‘I said I didn’t know what you 
meant to do. Have you arranged anything else?” 

Arthur Byrne stood by listening in some anxiety. 
Naturally the girl thought that he was o rich man; 
the Gala Restaurant is not the place in which one 
comes across the poor. He wondered whether he had 
eufficient funds to carry him through the expensive 
evening that his new friend was mapping out for him. 

Wild thoughts of making his escape before his 
poverty-stricken condition was ex darted 
through his mind. He gave a furtive glance at 
Colonel Grant, and then he looked at the girl. 
Intreating eyes met his, their ls | anguish seen 
beneath the veiling lashes. Arthur Byrne set his 
a He was “ in” for this adventure ; he would go 

hrough with it even to death or bankruptcy. 

An excitement that was far headicr than that given 
by new wine rose to his brain. He turned to Colonel 
Grant, begging him warmly to let him have the 
pleasure of his company and his ward’s for that 
evening. He spoke in high praise of the performance 
at the Empire, as a thing that should on no account 
be missed. He had entered into his part with zest. 
lt was an adventure, the first that he, the City clerk, 
creature of grey workdays, and scarcely brighter 
holidays, had met. Whatever it held, it would ecrve 
{ts purpoee for a few hours, at least, of making him 
rape Naomi. 

ut the Colonel was obdurate; he declined the 
invitation rudely. 

‘* We are only in town for a short time,” he said, as 
though in grudging explanation of his discourtesy ; “a 
friend has lent np os house, not that that is much of a 
gain, for thore are no servants and a charwoman’s all 
that we could secure. Now, Louise——” 

_A waiter at that moment delicately slid the bill into 
view, and Colonel Grant, with a muttered exclamation, 
took it, and examined it carefully. 

Byrne, watching him narrowly, came to the con- 
clusion that he had been —, and that he had 
reached the quarrelsome ce e looked at the girl 
Louise, and his anger was hot against her guardian, 
as her sad eyes met his. He took up her gorgeous 
cloak and wrapped it round her. 

** Thank you,’ she said graciously ; then she looked 
at the Coloncl, who was disputing an item in the bill, 
and for the moment he had no attention for anything 
else. ‘‘ High House, near the Heath,” she murmured, 
** follow us—you will take me away ?” 

And Arthur, ardent in the cause of persecuted 
loveliness, as though he were a ki ht of the middle 
ages, instead of a twentieth-century clerk in a City office, 
whispered that he would. 

** Are you ready, Louise ?” demanded the Colonel, 
when he had finaliy settled the account. ‘ Always 
try and cheat you in these places. You have to look 
after them. Ready? G -hight, Mr.—didn’t catch 
your name. Come on, Louise ! 

He hustled his ward down the long room, out into the 
imposing entrance-hall. Byrne, despite the fact 
that a pointed ‘“ Good-night ” had been bidden him, 
followed, talking to Louise until the Colonel hurried 
her into the taxi-cab, on whose tardy arrival he had 
expressed himself scathingly to the commissionaire. 

he last thing that Arthur Byrne saw was a pair of 
beseeching eyes. 

“Do not fail mec,” was the message they sent, 
end he smiled back in quict assurance. 

Louise shrank away in her corner as the cab glided 
off. Hope, the last desperate hope of one who snatches 
at the slenderest chance of escape in a moment of diro 
veril, was hers, Would it prove abortive, would ho 
fail her, that recolute young man, whom chance had 
cast across her path? Surely, surely not. 

She was roused from her torturing thoughts by tho 
touch of the Colonel’s hand upon her arm. 

Tired, little one?” bo said. “Long way from 
Piccadilly to Hampstead, isn't it?” = 

She drew away with an inward shudder from his 
touch. Oh, would Arthur Byrne follow her, had he 
caught the address she had so hurriedly whispered to 


of Arthur Byme, of the champion whom Fate {n }.- 
desperate need had sent to her. Was {t he ’ i : 
was alive once more, but it turned to sickenin- {- 
as the Colonel, with an ugly amile, stepped toward: 
of the shuttered windows. Instantly Louise argos: 
flung herself before him. : 
‘What sre you going todo?” she panted. “\° . 
ever it is, he is doing no harm. t him al: . 
don’t—don’t——” ; 
“You're a fool; do you think that I’m goin: 
have trespassers on my place at night?” reto:. | 
the Colonel roughly. “TU teach him a ic:- ; 
Stand back, girl ! 
He thrust her aside, Louise resisted, but she w.- .; 
a child in his strong hands. Pushing her with viv’. 
to one side, he unfastened the window, slippe| +. 
iron bar out that kept the shutters fast, and flune +! , 
une open. Louise sank into a chair, her eves «+. 


Louise shut her eyes ; the lowering, bulldog face was 
eo close to hers. 

“There wasn’t anything to say,” she contrived 
to gasp. “‘ He—he was jet—joat one of the 
Pres oh tore her hand away from the Colonel’s 
and thrust him back from her. 

“ Don’t, I can’t bear it,” she hoarsely. ‘‘ Leave 
me alone, or I'll open the cab door jamp out. 
I swear I will.” 

There was that in her voice, in her eyes, that flamed 
upon him in the semi-darkness of the cab, that told 
Grant she was in deadly earnest. 

Sullenly he drew back, and silence sank between 
them. It was unbroken until the cab turned in 
through the wide gates and sped upwards through the 
drive, to come to a standstill before a high, darkened 
house, from whose windows shone no welcoming gleam 


of light. 
Tee Colonel pulled down the window and looked out. 
“ Home,” he said briefty, ‘“ we're here—my wife.” 
wer he turned and took her in his arms and kissed 
r! 


Leaning out of the window the Colonel Ji-+: >.) 
but beyond the vague sounds of which even t!> 
quietest night is full, there was no suspicious :.: ! 
He glanced back at Louise. 

of could have sworn I heard footsteps,” be 54/1, 
“and you heard them, too, I know, my girl. <0. +. 
one’s lurking about here, and you know who. or 
Hubert does. By George, I'll go and ask his. | 
don’t half believe in that illness of his. He's sham:..i:.; 
some of it, I believe.” 7 

But at this Louise roused herself to protest. 

“You may do what you like to me,” she «r.1 
passionately, “ but you shan’t hurt Hubert. Hoy 
could he do anything, whi'st he's so frightrully ii’ 
Though you say it, you know perfectly well that via 
don’t think he’s pretending ; no one could.” . 

Colonel Grant listened to her with the reluctan =f 
one who is not inclined to be convinced. 

“T know I heard those footsteps,’ he mutt. ::! 
He closed the shutters and window again, s 
them firmly. ‘I'll have a look round the house t 
be everything is secure. You stay here until | sie 

ac! ” 


—_———= 


CHAPTER IL. 
Arrested for Murder ! 

Tne Colonel opened the front-door with his latchkey, 
and led Louise into the darkened hall. He could feel 
her trembling in his grasp, and he smiled rather 
savagely as turned on the light, that flooded the 
place with subdued radiance from behind rose-coloured 
shacles. 

Then he released her, and went back to close the 
door. Louise, standing there motionless in her 

orgeous attire, the gold-shot, flame-coloured cloak half 
falling from her shoulders, watched him with terror 
deepening in her eyes. She listened to the shootinz of 
bolts, to the turning of the key in the lock, and 
lips twitched convulsively. It was as though all ways 
escape were being barred to her. 

As the Colonel put up the chain with noisy emphasis 
Louise turned away and went towards the staircase. 
The Colonel, however, called her back. 

“Where are you off to?” he asked roughly. 
“Come into the drawing-room, I want to talk to you.” 

“* What is there to say ?” said Louise, a break in her 
tired, pretty voice. ‘ Everything's been discussed. 
Can't you be content with that ?” 

“No,” said the Colonel violently, ‘I can’t. Come 
down at once.” 

Louise obeyed in silence. Hope that had lived 
during the drive from the restaurant to Hampstead 
was dead again. She followed Grant into the room 
that looked out upon the garden, the three long, 
narrow windows were closely shuttered. There was a 
fire, and the lights were turned on. Louise sat down 
on a wide couch that, with a couple of chairs and a 
table, upon which stood a whisky decanter and a 
siphon, constituted the whole furniture. Indeed, 
the place had the air of having been for a long time 
uninhabited, of the few things there having been got 
hastily together. 

Tho Colonel took out a cigarette and flung himself 
down in a chair opposite Louise. He was frowning 

rtentiously, but what struck her was the fact that 

is hand as he lit his cigarette shook violently. She 
watched him in wonder, and the Colonel realising it, 
his frown Sah blacker. 

“ That tly wine at the dinner played the dickens 
with my nerves, Give me a whisky, will you?” 

As any slave might have aheyed the commands of 
her Sultan, Loui:e rose and did as she was told. She 
mixed the drink with the deftness that was born of 
practice. The Colonel was just about to drink it 
when he suddenly Mg: the glass down. 

“ What,” he said, ‘‘ is that noise ?”” 

“TI don’t hear any,” answered Louise indifferently. 
She had returned to the sofa, and was leaning back in 
an attitude suggestive of weariness. “It seems 
quite wonderfully quiet to me.” 

But Colonel Grant shook his head. 

“Tt sounded like a footstep,” he said. ‘‘ Listen, 
there it is again. Good heavens, girl, you must be 
stone deaf if you can’t hear that. Hush!” 

With uplifted hand, the Colonel listened, his blood- 
shot eyes aflamo, his lips parted over his long, pro- 
jecting teeth, He was not unlike an animal that 
scents its prey, and in another instant will destroy it. 

Louise sat upright, there was colour in her pale 
cheeks. She, too, heard them, those footsteps outside, 
slow, steady, yet with the hint of furtiveness in them ; 
They were close to the shutters now. She thought 


To insure obedience on that point he locke] the 
door behind him. Louise listened to the sound ct bis 
heavy step echoing through that silent house. Artiur 
Byrne failed her; she had not realised with wi..t 
confidence he had inspired her until hope was del. 

She hastily dried her eyes, however, when she icin] 
the kev turn in the lock, she tried to bring cowiace or 
even defiance into her face, as she looked up. [it 
surprise, stupendous, overwhelming, took pur s:i.n 
of her as she saw, not Colonel Grant, but the strunzcr 
of the Gala Restaurant, her champion. 

“Hush!” he said softly. ‘Please don't s)«ir. 
This place is like a fortress, it’s so well guard. |. ut I 
found a scullery window that was easy to Mic 
and I crawled in tid the kitchen. The (vlen!s 
safe for the moment, fixing up a new chain to the t « 
door. Iheard him. Tellme, what am I todoforyuu"” 

“Take me away,” Louise answered in-t. 
She went up to him, a slim, girlish creature, bu 
was crowned with the dignity of sorrow. “ -\t cr ¢ 
before he finds out that I am gone.” 

In spite of the réle of Don Quixote that «:: a 
thrust upon him, Byrne was a little disconcer(cd !.y ths 
demand. . 

“But what am I to do with you?” be al 
bluntly. “I’ve no home I can take you t. Te 
no friends, I lead an awfully lonely sort of life, an} 1 se 
no money. It was just a chance that you saw 1.« «t 
the Gala to-night. I’m a City clerk, I've a = 2-4 
of a hundred-and-seventy a year.” 

“Oh, what does that matter?” cric.l I. .-¢ 
wildly. ‘Only tako me away, take me away.'.- ¢ 
I shall kill myself. I’ve no friends, no onc tv hie es te, 
that’s why I appealed to you. Are you guts 
no, too?” ; 

She looked eo lovely in her distress, thov.) t¢ 
likeness to Naomi that at first had impressed bi“ ° 
now very slight, that Byrne put all prude: | wd 
caution aside and took the hands she offered hin. ; 

‘All right,” be eaid, ‘ we'll do the Colon: 

“Oh, how good of you!” she exclaimed, “ani. 
ask no questions, though it must seem most ¢- - 
ordinary to you, the whole thing.” P ; 

“Oh, there'll be time enough for questicns Teint 
he said briefly. a 

Still holding her hand, that was cold, and t™ H 
very much in his grasp, he led her from the" 
In the hall all was silent. The Colonel wes 
still at the rear of the house, makinz it 
securer. Byrne, with his companion, crejt oo" 
through the hall. They were at the front door. 
and Louise moaned at the thought of the conju. 
chains and bolts. : ; 

“I'm afraid you'll never manage it,” she whi. 
to Byrne, but he shook his head. nat | 

ka lve got to,” he said between his tecth, “er 
will!” 


DON’T TAKE SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
until you have seen the “ Daily Express” Seaside 
and Country Accommodation Column. Hundreds 
sh ean e of similar advertisements appear daily, and from 
’ he even now follow n t! tracks ? i i 
" Dikxopelutel in syour pion: te mn of naa at these you can easily make a satisfactory selection. 
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chap who says he came over from Singapore me ? : 


inga 
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Louise stood back, watching him anxiousls. *' 
with ears ever ready for the faintest sound that « 
Indicate the Colonel’s approach. As the last |it j 
withdrawn, and in another instant the deur ¥) 
swing open, she started forward. . 

“Hush,” she breathed, “I hear him! 

Arthur heard him, too; swiftly he move] to** 6 


You are sure to enjoy yourself this Bunk Holiday. Suppose yow were dining with a lady—— wz 
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nd switched it off. The hall was in total 
es “He took Louise's hand and drew her 


” he said huskily. “Don’t wait! 
L'il stop and settle the Colonel. .I—I feel I'd—like 


‘cht. He shan’t keep you here. Run!” 
afight Chore to?” she whispered helplessly, whilst 
“T don't know 


the footsteps came ever nearer. 
re?” 

whe And you've no money?” Byrne ed out all 

that remained of a month's salary, thrust it into:her 

lands—*Go to 61 Bean Street, Clapham. Mrs. 

Martin will take you in; she’s my landlady. Go!” 

Speaking thus, in disjointed fashion, he almost 
thrust her out of the door. The instinct to protect 
this woman, even to the extent of fighting with one 
who might, for all he knew, be her lawful guardian, 
was uppermost in Arthur Byrne. Hitherto life had 
bocn a tame and grey round, with only scarlet flashes 
of delight when he saw Naomi. Now it had become 
in a few hours a thing of high romance, of wonderful 
alventure. He was ready for anything, everything, 
as he stood there in the dark, waiting until the Colonel 
should come upon him. - 

Though his heart pounded against his ribs, though 
the sweat pearled up on his forehead, Arthur Byrne 
felt none of the soul-shaking fear that paralyses a 
man, body and soul alike. He was conscious only of a 
keen desire for action, for this waiting to cease, for 
the lorkness to vanish before the flashing of the light. 

\lulst he held his breath and waited for the foot- 
steps to bring their owner within striking reach, he 
thought of the girl flying from this house in her 
corcous frock and flame-coloured cloak. He even 
thought of Mrs. Martin, and speculated as to what 
reception she would give the runaway. Thon the 
darkness went—there was light, and he saw his enemy ! 

eo * . 7 8 * * 

Lonise had not fled far down the drive when to her, 
too, there occurred the thought that she was oxtremely 
unsuitably attired for a journey at that time of night 
from Hampstead to Clapham. She wished that Byrno 
would join her, it was horrible to be there alone in the 
darkness, as homeless as any of the waifs who con- 
gregate nightly on the Embankment. 

She paused beside the big gates and looked out into 
the road. Two men, evidently somewhat drunk, went 
hy, roaring out a vague and tuneless chorus. Louise 
shuddered as she listened. The thought of having 
to faco those brawling drunkards filled her with dread, 
and she shrank back from the pathway into the 
obscurity of the trees, as one of the men paused and 
looked in at the gates. 

“ Funny sort o” nest up there I should say, George.” 
he observed in a thick voice; ‘quite countritied. 
Let's step up an’ ’ave a look at it.” 

His companion, however, protested; there was 
nothing to be seen at that hour, he very justiy 
observed, and Jack had better be getting a move on. 
Jack, however, at first refused to follow this advice, 
and Lonise, conscious of how conspicuous she would 
eppaie in her gorgeous cloak and frock, fled back in 
lorror, 

Without thinking where she was going, she plunge! 
‘irongh the rank undergrowth and long, coarse grass 
of tho long-neglected garden. During the few days 
that she had been at the Hampstead house, Louise 
lad not explored the large grounds with which it was 
surrounded, for the Colonel had kept her as a prisoncr. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness, as she ran wildly on, 
there loomed something tall, white, and shadowy 
hefore her, at the sight of which she gave a littlo cry. 
It looked alarming, rising like a ghost out of the black- 
hess of the trees that surrounded it, but as sho drew 
near Louise saw that it was nothing worse than a 
stimmer-house, large and substantial of its kind. 
Exhausted by the speed with which she had run, 
Totise stumbled up the steps, and looked half-fearfully 
throizh the open door into its dark and silent interior. 
inte was a stealthy rustling behind her, and Loui-o, 
with the vision of one of the drunken men having 
versced her, rushed into the summer-house and 
cused the door, As she did so, she stumbled, clutched 
a ey to save horsclf, and fell headlong to the 
shound, 

"he darkness was lit by stars for one flecting second, 
aml then Louise knew no more. 

ioe long she lay unconscious she had no idea when 
nt Ast she came back to a realisation of life, and of an 
aching, throbbing head. With some difficulty she 
cd to her feet, and groped her way towards 
¢ she thought the door must be. But when she 
mr overed it, to her dismay, it declined to be opened. 
i force with which she had closed it, had caused the 
a to slip, and her efforts were powerless to move it. 
it ci some time she wrestled with it, then she gave 
wt Dp gad resigned herself to waiting until it should 
oe ight for a renewal of the struggle. . 
‘touching in @ corner, her head against the wall. 
= ‘i overcame her ; she fell into a slumber that lasted 

a the sun was high in the heavens. 

mi pie with a start of dismay, sho realised that she 
tookiet heer close perhaps to the house itsclf. She 
eine nied er distractedly ; a window wide enough 
of ths T escapingsby it filled in the farther end 

Ae summer-house. Louise, with some diliculty, 
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squeezed her way through the tanzle of creepers that 
had becn allowed to overgrow it. — 

Scratched, bruised, and breathless, but free, she 
stood outside and looked about her. Cold terror 
gripped her as she saw only a fow yards away through 
i shicld ba pay the house itself. 

_ Cautiously she crept forward, ready to ece’s cover 
if tho Colonel should suddenly appear st her surprise, 
the front door stood wide open; as a rule, it was kept 
locked, and the Colonel had the key. Then it struck 
her that he might have realised the uselessness of 
recautions now that the one for whose safety they 
been intended had fled. “Oe 

With this thought she ventured nearer, even up to 
the steps. And then she would have retreated, have 
fled in horror, but it was too late. Out of the hall, 
out of the darkness that reigned where the shafts of 
sunlight could not reach, a man came forward. It 
seemed to Louiso that he scarcely moved, that she saw 
a instant, and the next his hand was on her 
wrist. . 

“You are Louise Grant ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I arrest you in the King’s name, on the 
charze of murdcring Colonel Grant, your husband '” 


CHAPTER III, 
Fooled ! 


Tue words conveved nothing to Louise; she only 
se at the constable with amazed blue eyes, whilst 

er pale face grew even paler. 

*Thero is some mistake,” she said; “the Colonel 
is alive. How could I kill him? He can’t be dead. 
It’s impossible.” : 

“Impossible things happen now and again,” said 
the constable with a heavy attempt at irony ; * and 


The Colonel pushed Louise aside violently and unfastened 
the window. 


I suppose this is one. It’s my duty to tell you that 
anything you may say may be used in evidence 
against you.” 

* But how can it?’ Louise cried protestingly. She 
looked about the hall and shuddered, remembering that 
she hal always hated its sinister darkness, the gloom 
that hung over it like a tangible thing. “I must 
speak. I want to tell you that I don’t know anything 
about this. I left the house last nizht—late. i've 


only come back now. I wanted to run away. I was 
very unhappy. and—and I was frightened. I hated 
the Colonel, but I couldn't have killed him. You 


have no right to say so.” : 

“I don't sav so,” retorted the policeman étolidly ; 
“the Colonel himself accused vou. It's on his testi- 
mony that I’ve arrested you until the inspector comes.” 

Louise's lips parted in a little gasp. Her brain was 
whirling helplessly, she stare:l at her captor. 

* But you said he was deal.” she murmured help- 
lessly. ‘ What do you mean?” 

“The Colonel wasn’t dead when he was found,” the 
constable said; “dying he was, but he could speak, 


and he made a statement. It was taken down, ‘The 
Colonel just signed it, and then he died.” 
Louise's pallor was ghastly. Quick-witted and 


swift to grasp an inner meaning, she understood that 
exen from the grave vengeance is possible, Alive, the 
Colonel had been a danger to her; dead, she was in 
even ereater peril from him. 

*\Who-—who found him 7” she asked, with dry lips. 
* How did vou come here ?”’ 

“The milkman found him, and fetched me and 
another cons®ble,” was the answer, and Louise gave 
an hysterical little laugh. 

It scemed such bathos in the grim trazedy, the 
introducing of so prosaic a person as the millman. 


But her laughter dicd, when, tensely, and with no 
softening of cifects, the constable told her @.e grim 
story. The Colonel had been discovered in the hall, 
dying ; he had been shot in the chest. He had cnough 
life in him to charge Louise Grant, his ward and wife, 
with his murder ; life enough to describe her, for tho 
purposes of identification, and life enough to sizn his 
statement. He was lying in the drawing-room now, 
awaiting the removal to the mortuary. 

The constable added details that sickened Louiso ; 
but she was outwardly composed and steady. It was 
so horrible, so hideously incunccivable, that it seemed 
to her as though it were a nightmare. She could not 
believe that it was real. Its reality, however, was 
brought home to her rudely, when the constable 
suggested her changing into some more suitable 
clothes, at once. 

“ For there's no time to lose,” he added cheerfully, 
“* we'll have a cab and take you comfortably.” 

There was no necd for him to tell Louise where. 
She knew now that the shadows of the prison house 
were closing round her. It was real, horribly, vilely 
so. Her face of utter, stricken despair stirred somo 
not often touched chord in the heart of the policeman. 

“Come,” he said gently. ‘‘ You show me your room 
and I'll wait cutaite whilst you put your things on. 
You'll be quick, won't you ?” 

He half ted, half forced her, up the wide, uncarpeted 
staircase. Louise moved mechanically; she stopped 
before the door of her room, the policeman opencd it, 
and followed her in, satisfying himself by a rapid 
examination that thore was no other exit. With a 
last injunction to be quick, he went out and closed 
the door. 

Louise looked blindly about her, whilst she went to 
the shabby cupboard and hastily selected a plain 
black coat and skirt and whito blouse. There were 
costly and splendid dresses hanging there ; the Colonel's 
gifts in a moment of exuberant generosity, but Louise 
turned from them in horror. 

Whilst she dressed she looked at the ill-furnished, 
comfortless room and recalled with a shudder how 
she had hated the houso from tho first moment that 
the Colonel had brought her there. She thought of 
Arthur Byrne, of her attempt at enlisting him in her 
service. Who but he could have killed the Colonel ? 
Would he come forward and confess it? But would 
the authorities believe him in the face of the Colonel's 
distinct charge against her? It seemed hopeless. 

Outsido, the policeman, keoping patient guard, heard 
her sobbing, and his honest face clouded. Whatever 
the girl had done, he was sorry for her. 

When more than the time that he considered should 
bo allotted to her, was up, he knocked at the door. 
There was no answer, and a horrible fear lest sho 
might have tricd some desperate decd, swept over 
him. He did not knock again, but trict the handle. 
It did not vield ; the bolt on the inner side was drawn. 

Revilinz himself for a fool who had Ict a lovely face 
svay him instead of his duty, the constable kicked the 
door, Had it been in a modern house it would have 
viclded, but the panels were of oak, of a day when 
strength and durability meant more than cheapness. 
Again and acain ho kicked it, always thinkiny that 
cach blow must succeed in breaking it down, but at 
last he grasped the futility of tho attempt, and rushed 
away in search of a weapon that should do the decd. 

A bar of iron, discovered after foverish search in the 
kitchen, accomplished the thing at last. The door 
broke into fragments and fell inwards with a crash; 
tho policeman Ieaped into the room, his eyes wild with 
anvicty, a fear horrible and soul-shaking upon him. 

But he saw nothing moro than a heap of dew- 
soddened garments on the floor. Louise had dis- 
appeared. 

* * s * 
Arthur Byrne had arrived 
at his office late, and had received: a severe lecture on 
the subject from the head clerk. Punctuality a3 a 
virtue had been extolled and laziness pronounce:! to 
he the signpost leading to all other vices. Byrne hal 
listened in a silence that oven the head clerk had 
suflicient perception to see was sulky, and had offered 
neither excuse, nor asked for forgiveness, He had 
sone to his desk, and started work with an encrgy 
that had mildly surprised his fellow clorks. , 

There were always moments at Messrs. Cawton's 
when the tension was relaxed, in the absence of the 
head clerk. ant conversation became general. 

As a rule, Arthur Byrne was the first to welcome 
such a relict from tho tedium of work, but to-day he 
continued to write, to check invoices with unabated 
zeal, whilst friends round him exchanged news and 
paper pellets with vivacity. A neatly aimed missile 
struck Byrne upon the chin, and without. looking up, 
he swore —a thing sufficiently rare in him to cause 
remark. . 

‘J sav, old man, what's up, got the hump,” inquired 
a neighbour, “ or are you going to win the chief's prizo 
for industry and steady application when he offcra 
one.” 

“Oh, shut up!’ retorted Arthur {mpatiently. 
“T've a beastly head, and [ shall ::t theso figures all 
wrong if you chaps make such a row.” ; 

A glance at Arthur's haggard face carried out his 
statement, and after a few more witticisms, he was 
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allowed to work in peace. He did not go out to 
Junch, his head was too bad, he explained, and until 
tive o'clock he remained at his desk. He went home 
alone, without =e for a friend, whose duty it was 
that night to see to the foreign mails. : 

There had been about Arthur all day a queer shrink- 
inz from all society, an evident endeavour to avoid the 
other men in the office. He let himself in very gently 
at his lodginzs, but not so quietly that Mrs. Martin did 
not hear him and appear from her dim fastness below. 

“There's a visitor for you, Mr. Byrne,” she said 
sourly ; visitors in Mrs, Martio’s opinion were not to 
be encouraged. They always meant more work. 
“Wouldn't go, though I told her that I didn’t know 
when you'd be home.” 

Byrne gave a violent start, and his face grew chalky 
white. His thoughts went to Naomi Despard. 

““ Who—who is it ?"’ he asked huskily. ‘‘ Anyone 
you know Mrs. Martin?” ae 

* It’s a young lady,” said Mrs. Martin curtly ; “ an 
she’s in the dinin’ room.” - 

Byrne muttered somethinz unintelligible and 
hurried down to the dining-room. The tablo was set 
with the fragmentary supper that was all Mrs. Martin 
provided for her lodgers, the incandescent gas sent 
down its pitiless glare upon the dingy tablecloth and 
languid fern in the centre of the table. 

In a chair at the side sat a white-facod, weary-eved 

irl. She looked up as Byrne entered, and her pallor 
Sie beneath a sudden wave of crimson. 

** I—I’ve come,” she said weakly. ‘* I—I'd nowhere 
else to go.” ; 

Then she sat down again ani hid her face in her 
hands. 

Byrne stared at her in petrified silence. It was 
Louise Grant. 


CHAPTER IV. “ 
The Plan of Escape. 
Mrs. MaRTIN came in at that moment with a steam- 
kipper on a plate. She put it down before Byrne, 
who pushed it rather impatiently away. 

It’s all right, Mrs. Martin,” he said, as the land- 
lady regarded him with irate inquiry ; *‘ but I’nr not 
hungry ; I don’t want any supper.” 

In silence that was pregnant with indignation the 
landlady snatched up the fish and retired with it. 
Byrne went round to Louise and laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 


“Why weren't you here when I got back last 
might * he said sharply. “Where have you 
een ? ” 


She drew oo his touch, shivering beneath it. 

“I shouldn't have come now,” she said, ‘ only I'd 
nowhere else to go. Do you think "—her voice sank 
to a whisper that held horror and disgust—‘‘ do you 
think that—that after what has happened, I wanted 
to come here ?”” 

Byrne gave rather a twisted smile. 

‘"No,” he said, “‘ I don’t suppose you did.” 

She raised her frightened eves to his. 

én Why did you do it?” she asked wildly. ‘Oh, 
ww ? ” 

He stared at her with that bitter smile still upon 
his lips. 

“I think,” he said, ‘that it would be more to the 
point if I asked you why you did it. I don't want to 
seem brutal or—or particularly callous, but, really, 
there was no necessity for it.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Louise _ helplessly. 
“ What I mean is—why did you kill the Colonel ?” 

‘* Good heavens!” said Arthur Byrne, and sat down 
rather suddenly in a chair. He put up an unsteady 
hand to his forehead and pushed back his hair whilst 
keeping his eyes on Louise. 

“This is rather absurd, vou know,” he said, with 
an odd laugh. ‘J never killed anyone. The (Colonel 
came and went for me as though he thought I were 

* an ordinary burglar, but I got away. I bolted down 
the drive after you, as I thought—I looked for you—I 
knew you couldn't hare a0 far, but I couldn't see you, 
ani-I began to be afraid that you'd not got off, that 
you were hiding in the grounds. 

**So I hunted for you, and then went back, and— 
and I saw that the hall door was open, all the lights 
were on, and I heard someone moaning. I was afraid 
that it was you, that something had happened to you, 
so I went to look, but—but it—it was—the Colonel. 
He was dead there—shot—there was blood ; it was the 
most horrible sight——” 

He stopped short with the horror of that recollection 
strong upon him. Louise got up, and turned her white 
fixed face upon him. 

* But you killed him,” she said, in matter-of-fact 
tones. “There was no one else. You must have 
killed him.” ; 

Byrne did not answer. They looked into one 
another's eyes these two, between them the gulf of an 
awful suspicion. 

* That’s queer,” Arthur Byrne said at last, ‘for 
those were the very words I was going to use. You 
must have killed him. There was no one else.” 

Louise's face hardened suddenly ; its delicate beauty 
was lost. 

“* When you saw him "—she hesitated as though she 


I will give ten good briar pipes for the best things said. Mark posteards “ Dinner.” (See page 180.) 


shrank from saying the dead man's name, and took 
ref 


tary goin of loathing ; but 
“Me 
was found, and able to say t 


mo coeur: the history of the 
She used few words, but to Byrne was revealed in them 
all the horror of that terrible surprise awaiting her on 
her return, of her escape from the constable who had 
guarded her. 

“it—it was wonderfu 


see it, because of the curtain ; it led into the next room 


He saw a man creep forward and step softly, swiftly, 


and down the back stairs,” Louise answered quietly ; 


about ever sinco—hicing. 
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The Colonel, as he had seen him the last tin.> - 
up as a vision before Arthur Byrne. He shu. 
again. 

No,” he said, “I didn’t kill him—an;]—3-.: 
sure that you didn’t.” a 

Relief flashed into the tragic blue eyes raiv:j - 


in a pronoun—“ you thought he was dead.” 

‘“Horribly so,” answered B , with-an involun- 
ise shook her head. 

uietly—‘‘ alive when he 
—killed him. You 


{ 
4 


was alive,” she said 


see he was more da s dead—than living.” “ Oh, that is of you,” she breathed ; + thi + 
Then, watching his blank horror of amazement of | said it-was I, becs he hated me. I think j: 
expression, she told him quietly, with even voice and | must have kept him alive just long enough tt. 


lie, How could he be s0 cruel, ot, how could i. 

Her voice sank into a sob. Arthur Byrne 
reassuring hand on hers. 7 

“Hush,” he said. ‘As it was a lic, it i 
proved one. Don't be frightened, I’m goin. : r 
you through this.” ¥ 

He took her hands in his, he was fluche.]. |.; 
trembled no longer. He was fired by this .. 
confidence in him, by this absolute dependen.« :.. 
will, This girl trusted him, knew that he ccul. ; 
her, that he was capable, strong, reliable. S}:: 
+ him all the qualities in which Naomi De<).:. ; 
thought him. lacking. Louise had given |. ia 
Arthur Byrne the hope, the self-confidence ui... 4 
Naomi had robbed him. 

“I may be your only friend, but I'll be az -. 

a dozen to you,” he said rapidly. ‘ Look he. \'-- 
—" Ain pened: the girl’s face told him tl. © ie 
title reminded her only of the dead man, ani ie 
chanzed the form of address. ‘* Look here, .- 0. 1. 
to be friends, let me call yon Louise. Well, | m:- 1: 
you away; you understand that it isn't sate 1: 
to stay here, that the police will be lookin: fi: \. 
It sounds horrible, and it is horrible, but its¢.. * iy 
faced. 

* Listen, the only relative I have in the vw: | j. 
a cousin; he’s the queerest, most eccentri: «1: 4, 
lives in a little place in Surrey, and spoui- | 
twopence a year; he’s awfully poor, but he~ « « 
enough sort, and I go down there for mv lows 
His old servant, too, isa good old thing. Ill t.,.. 4 
down to them; they'll look after you. Hi- ei 
is right in the middle of @ wood; you'll be safe tiie. 
Will you agree ?” 

“Tf you think it best,” Louise answerc!l. Jagn't 
think of anything.” 

He saw that she was, indeed, past thouz)s. i) 
rapidly, succinctly, he explained to her that it was tie 
only thing that could be done. Now, she was tus. 
whilst he went out and bought a few thin_< to t.', 
with her ; she must not look as thouczh her wis! wos 
unpremeditated. He would tell his cousin thar is. 
were enzazed; it would satisfy the old iin. wil 
Louise must not object. 

She answered him that she did not. that <)> vw: 
only too grateful to him for the trouble thi. ie wu 
taking. 

‘* With you I feel safe,” she said, and the wer'< sn‘ 
a glow through Byrne as he left her. Me marie a 

ible dispatch, and returned in tess than ha'f «: 
leak with his own shabby travelling bag, into wii 
he had thrust the articles purchased somewhat he: 
riedly. He was grateful to the unfashionalc naiu: 
of the neighbourhood, where shops remained oj«1 +) 


past disastrous night. 
hid nothing, she endeavoured to palliate nothing. 


“* How did you annage that ?”” Byrne asked huskily ; 
“ At the head of the bed was a door, but you couldn't 


towards the cottage door. 


“it was quite easy to manage. I’ve been wandering 
1 had to come here at last. 


I’é nowhere else.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” asked 
Byrne. He raised his hand to his lips to hide the fact 
that they were trembling. He was conscious that he 
was far from heing his usual composed and rather 
stolid self. 

The events of the last four-and-twenty hours had 
shaken him cruelly. First Naomi’s callous letter, then 
the adventure of the Gala Restaurant, and the conse- 
quan’ happenings at the dark house at Hampstead, 
the fight with the Colonel, his retreat, and then his 
return to find the man dead. The gruesome scenc had 
haunted him all day. He shivered as with could. 
Louisés blue eyes looked at him full of tragedy. 

“Where can I go?” she asked wofully. ‘I’ve no 
friends. I know no one in England. It must sound 
very strange to you, but I can't explain, I—I——” 
Her face was suddenly shadowed by a look of dread, 
of terror, “I daren't!” she whispered hoarsely. 
“You must help me, if you will, without knowing 
anything about me.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” answered Byrne hastily. 
“Tl help you right enough, if only I can think how.” 

“There is one thing that I must tell you,” she 
faltered. . ‘‘ I was married to the Colonel yesterday.” 

yrne gazed at her in dismay. To him the fact 
that she had been married to the dead man seemed to 
make the case blacker against her, though, as he noted 
how youthful, almost childish in appearance, she was, 
all danbts that he might have of her innocence 
vanished. To connect her with so hideous a crime 
was impossible. But, her notwithstanding, 
she was in danger, and it was his duty to protect and 
guard her. 

He bent down and touched her left hand. 

“ Yesterday,” he said, <‘ you wore a wedding- _ 
and Louise's pallor was merged {nto a crimson flush. 


long. 

He found Louise quieter, more collected. am! be 
was glad that she took all his arrancement~ us | 
matter of course, that she did not speak of mony. 
or allow any foolish conventions to come betwes 
them. ; 

That he was anxious, that it was a relief when tv 
were in the train that was to take them to Wo’. 
Byrne could not deny. It had seeme‘l to him dur: 
the drive to the station, during the wait they uit! 
to endure there, that the awful power of the law ov 
shadowed them, ready at any moment to des! 
upon his luckless companion. Not until the ‘40 
was in motion, not, indced, until Woolcote its: .+ 
reached, did the tension relax. ; 

He smiled reassuringly at Louise, as he hel) - 
out on to the platform, but she was not lookin: b- 
Her gaze went past him, and he saw terror in i 

a What is it?’ he asked instantly on t:. 

“ Louise, what do you sec?” , 

“That—that man,” she whispered = b..0'%; 
“There, do you see him? He is just in fron’ 

Byrne ionked in tho direction she indicate». (" 
or four ra were giving up their tickei-.'  ° 
the insufficient light given by the oil-lamp-. °° “" 
impossible for him to see them distinctly. Pe han 
they appeared ordinary country-people, and he t-" 
to reassure his companion. ; 

“No, no, I saw him, the man—I—I hated. nev’ 


“ I—I took it off,” she said, in an almost inaudible | to the Colonel,” she said wildly. ‘* He was !- 
voice. She turned to him appealingly. ‘Do you | us; he’s been following me all day, I expe * 
think that I did it?” she breathed. “I mean, do | just like him. It’s no good, he will find me: + 
you think still that I killed—that I shot the man?” ee ee 

‘H 


There was horror, there was entreaty in the eyes 
she raised tohis. To Byrne she looked Tike a helpless, 


frightened child. 

* It’s—it’s so strange, almost ridiculous,” she con- 
tinued unsteadily, ‘‘ that you should suspect me and 
I t you. That is why I came to you to ask you 
to tel) the truth, to say that you killed him. I thought 
that you wouldn't let me suffer—in your place. It 
didn’t seem like you after last night—when you were 
so good.” 


!” answered Byrne authoritatively. 
listen, Louise. I don't lee ows moment belie: 
ou really saw that man, whoever he is.“ Y° 
Jost the state to imagine that you see him eve") 

yourself together, take my arm, and don 

so terrified. You're only giving the show av. 

I won't have it.” ' 

His manner, the tone of authority that he a 

towards her had the desired effect on Louise. -' 

she was trembling violently, and her face “~~ 
' 
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‘ay bossoms that starred the hedges, she obeyed 
oi hr were out in the quiet Sowntey road now, 
and Arthur, after assuring himself by » hasty glance 
round that there was no one in sight, chose the short 
cut that led over the fields and through a wood to his 
-ousin’s cottage. 
bie night was fine and very still, but each rustle of 
a leaf, each stealthy movement in the undergrowth 
made Louise start and shiver. Not all that Byrne 
could say could persuade her that she had been wrong, 
that she had not seen a dreaded enemy at Woolcote 
Station. i 

VES is it, and why are you so afraid of him?” 
asked Byrne, but she made no answer, only quickened 
her pace, that became almost a run when Arthur 
pointed out to ber the cottage that shone whitely 
throuzh the darkness of tho trees that surrounded it. 
There was no light to be seen in any of the windows ; 
‘Arthur, made a little uneasy by this fact, knocked 
imperatively. There was no answer, Louise, with 
wild gaze going from one spot to another in search of 
the enemy she dreaded, shrank closer to him. Arthur 
repeated the knock, and at last there was the sound 
of movement within; the bolts were withdrawn, the 
door opened, and to Arthur's dismay, a woman who 
was a stranger to him appeared. 4 

What could have happened to the faithful Rebecca, 
devoted servant to his cousin for over thirty years ? 
He had depended on her for taking charge of Louise 
for atten ling to her and giving her the care that she 
needle 1. 

“ s.cca, she’s ill, at home with her folks,” said 
the voman curtly as she spoke; “and Mr. Grindlé,, 
he's dead. Died two days ago at Woolcote Cottage 
Hospital.” 

She was about to shut the door, but Arthur proe- 
vented her. He explained hurriedly who he was, that 
he had known nothing of his cousin’s illness, that he 
had brought his betrothed on a visit, a lonz promised 
one, he added an igre Could she remain the night 
there? He had to return to town by the last 
train. 

The woman was unwilling, surly, and suspicious, but 
Arthur's entreaties and some more material methods 
eoftened her. The young lady could stay, she agreed, 
until the following evening, before which Arthur 
declared he could not fetch her. It was all settled 
hurriedly, without much reference to Louise, who was 
in a state of passive indifference, and made no protest 
when Arthur told her what he had done and gave her 
{into the woman’s care. 

‘You'll wait until to-morrow evening for me,” he 
aid. Louise looked at him wistfully. 

Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I'll wait.” 

Then the door closed upon her, and Arthur, with a 
li:htened heart, set out on bls walk back to the station. 
As he reached the wood he looked back at the cottage 
softened and ious in curve and outline in the 
moonlight, He thought of the unhappy fugitive that 
was sheltered in that quiet dwellinz, and prayed that 
all danger might be averted from her, and even as he 
did so he saw out of the blackness of the shadows a 
man creep forward and step. softly, swiftly to the 
cottage door, 
l 


CHAPTER V. 
Thrown off the Scent. 

Isstastiy Arthur Byrne recalled Louise’s terror at 
the station, terror that he had thought groundless, 
when she had declared that she had seen a face she 
knew, the face of a man she had feared almost as much 
as she had feared the Colonel. 

Byrne, instinctively squaring his shoulders as for 
a light, hurried back. He walked softly, but the man 
turned suddenly and faced him, with the moonrays 
upon him, a light, clear as day, showing to Byrne a 
wide, pale face, a black beard, brown eyes shaded by 
a largo hat of the sombrero type. Arthur noticed 
that though not very tall he had a look of sturdy 
etrength about him. He came down the path to meet 
Kyrne. They paused when they were within a few 
}aves of one another ; the stranger spoke first. 

: ney ve lost my way,” he said. Byrne nodded rather 
wkily. 

“Sol should imagine,” he said. ‘‘ You are trespass- 
ins on private property here. But I can tell you that 
you have lost your way you won't find it in that 
Jottage, 

Beneath the shadow of the hat the stranger's eyes 
&cemed to burn with the redness of anger. 

' If I have trespassed,” he observed, ‘if I have 
cone wrong, I your pardon. Pray forgive me, 
snd as you are goo os to say that you will direct 
ue, how do I get back to the village? To the 
Btation?” 

1 am going to the village,” said Arthur curtly. 

You can come with me, red like.” . 

Charmed to have your company,’ rejoined the 
the last train, 


Stranger, “I am returning to town 
and you are also, are you not? I ought I heard 


You say so to that eld 
more hospitable then oe iasiicaraea tama 


“You were list ” 
the stranger von pening: Byrne inquired sharply, and 


“ Scarcely listening,” he said; ‘in this silonce and 
pure air, sound carries, I was amongst the trees 


“That reminds me.” How often have you used ingenious dodges to jog your memory ? 


yonder, and heard you. You did not trouble to lower 
your voice.” 

Byrne said nothing; {t seemed to him that danger 
was coming very close to Louise, yet how to avert it 
he knew not. To return to warn her, to tell her that 
her fears had been justified, that she had indeed seen her 
enemy, would be uscless, Where could she take 
refuge 2 He looked at the man who was now swinging 
auntily along beside him, humming a little tune 

neath his breath, his palo faco uplifted to the glory 
of the night, in contemplation of tho quiet stars. 

“I say,” observed Byrne abruptly, ‘that young 
lady whom you saw me with—who is at the cottage 
now.—— 

He paused ; the stranger had turned upon him eyes 
full of interest. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ that very charming young lad 
what of her?” = ilies 

“She is the girl I’m going to marry,” said Byrne. 
His mind was working rapidly ; the desperate nature 
of the position in which he found himself made his 
brain more nimble than its wont. ‘Miss Naomi 
Despard, that’s her name, and I want to know if you 
have ever met her, if—if you're a friend of hers ?’ 

He stopped short,"looking: down from his great 
height upon his companion, who was, he saw, visibly 
disconcerted. 

“I’m jealous, you see,” Byrne ‘added, with the air 
of one who is forced into making a humiliating con- 
fession. ‘I’m horribly jealous. 4 can’t help it. And 
when I saw you hanging round that house I thought 
that—that you had followed us down here, and—I 
wanted to kill you. That's how I feel towards anyone 
who dares to raise his eyes to the woman I love. I 
want to kill him, and ’—his voice changed to one of 
purposeful ferocity—" if you don’t tell me the truth— 
whether you know her' or not, I'll kill you now.” 

He approached more closely to the stranger, who 
shrank away in obvious alarm. Byrne's heart grew 
lighter. Evidently the man was a coward. He ought 
to be able to’ bully him into believing any story. 

“I’m waiting,” Arthur said loudly, * for you to tell 
me the truth. Do you think that I’m going to let 
you hang round the girl I’m going to marry ? Naomi 
— encouraged you; you dare to say that she did, 
an ee 

A hand upraised menacingly made the black-bearded 
stranger shrink. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by this talk about 
Naomi,” he said. ‘I know no one of that name, 
but that girl, she isn't Naomi. I know her—I know 
who she is. She——” 

“Stop!” Byrne's hand, upraised once more, com- 
manded obedience. ‘‘ Do you think that girl is some- 
onc called Louise something or other ?” 

3 - Yes,” said the stranger, gonuinely surprised, ‘I 
0.” 

Arthur paused, his hand across his brow, where the 
sweat pearled. What an actor hs was becominz, how 
he was playing his rélc/ He was astonished at the 
naturalness of his own voice when he spoke 
again. 

‘Why I ask,” he said, ‘is because I saw a girl at 
the Gala Restaurant last night, with an ugly bulldog- 
looking sort of man, and I thought she was Naomi, the 
girl I'm engaged to, and I actually went up and spoke 
to her. It was only then that I found out my mistake. 
I apologised, and the man she was with called her 
Louise, I remember, and she called him Colonel— 


“Tf you don’t tell me the truth—whether you know her or 
not—I'll kill you now,.”” 


Colonel, I can’t remember what, something beginning 
with a ‘G.’” 

“Was it Grant ?” asked the stranger eagerly, and 
Arthur instantly assonted. 

“Grant, Grant—of course ft was! I’ve an awfully 
good memory for names, but this one happened to 
escape me,” he said. ‘I say, are those the people you 
mean? You [mistook] Miss Despard for that girl 
called Louise ?” 


The stranger nodded. He looked uneasy and 
slightly crestfallen. 

“It was a stupid mistake to make,” he said ; “ but 
the likeness was extraordinary.” 

‘*Oh, don’t say too much about its stupidity, as I 
made the same blunder,” retorted Byrne genially. His 
soul was lightened of a load; this man believed him; 
the story told on the spur of a danzer-filled moment 
had been accepted. ‘‘ Naomi—Miss Despard—was 
very interested when I told her of her double; she'll 
be still more interested when she hears that you were 
taken in as I was.” 

He laughed easily, conscious of a sudden distrustful 
glance that his companion darted at him. . They 
walked on in silence over the dew-laden fields, past the 
woods, until the lights of the village station shone 
before them. Arthur Byrne pulled out his watch. 

SS Twenty minutes before the last train to town,” 
he said; ‘‘it stops here for the convenience of some 
sa bigwigs, and small persons like myself protit 

it.” 


They entered the station, and to Arthur's relief the 
stranger bought a third-class:ticket, and got into the 
same compartment with him. He wante:l to kcep the 
man under observation, to find out all concerning him, 
to guard against any possible danger to Louise in the 
future, danger that for the present had been happily 
averted. 

The stranger proved communicative. His name, he 
told Byrne, was Agar Hanslin; he was of Dutch 
descent, but English upbringing; by profession a 
diamond merchant. 

“Tf you want diamonds for Miss Naomi Despard, 
come to me, and you shall have them at a great 
reduction,” he said jocularly. ‘‘ In remembrance of 
this evening I should like to do business with you.” 

A recollection of Naomi's callous letter came to 
Arthur Byrne. He smiled grimly. 

‘“* Very good of you,” he said; * but I'm afraid we 
shan't run to diamonds. If I ever come into a fortune, 
though, I'll remember your offer.” 

They parted at the terminus in amicable faskion, 
after an exchanze of addresses; then Arthur, with the 
feeling that he spent so much that he might as 
well spend more, took a taxi-cab to Clapham. He was 
so tired that slecp came to him the instant he woocd 
it, and he did not wake until the sun was streaming into 
his shabby little room, and a glance at his watch told 
him that he had heard nothing of Mrs. Martin’s knocking, 
that he had, in fact, wofully overslept himself. 

It was a fitting punishment that the jug of water 

laced outside his door should by now be cold. A 
etter lay beside it, and Arthur looked at it in astonish- 
ment. Except for Naomi, he had no correspondents. 
With a fecling of dread lest it should have anv bearins 
on the tragedy of the dark house at Hampstead, Byrn2 
opene! it. It was from a firm of lawyers, and it 
informed him in legal phraseology of the death of his 
cousin Silas Grindley, and also of the fact that the said 
Silas Grindley had left him his entire fortune, amount- 
inz, roughly speaking, to about two hundred thousand 
pounds, 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Wrong Bride. 


Naomt Desparp put down the newspaper that she 
had been reading and burst into tears. She was alone ; 
it was the hour after tea when her pupils were with 
their mother, and the governess enjoyed a rest and 
that day’s paper. : 

A paragraph in the paper was responsible for her 

Tief : . 
eee A romance of real life is revealed by the death of 
Mr. Silas Grindley, of Beech Cottage, Woolcote. He 
was supposed to be in very poor circumstances, but 
he is said to have left a fortune of nearly a quarter of 
a million to a distant cousin, Mr. Arthur Byrne, at 
present a clerk in the employ of Messrs. ——.” 

There was more, but Naomi did not read it. If 
only, she thought, she had waited a few days longer, 
just a week, before breaking off her engagement. Fate 
was too crucl to her. How could she have known 
that from being’a City clerk Arthur was to rise to be 
a man of fortune? Naomi wept afre-h as she thought 
of the chance that she had thrown away, and then, 
being a sensible young person, she realised that tears 
were uscless, and she asked hersclf what she could co, 

To gain Arthur's love once more, and thereby two 
hundred thousand pounds, was now Naomi’s most 
ardent wish. It would be difficult, she realised that, 
to persuade her jilted lover that she had made a 
mistake, that she had misunderstood her feelings. 
The least cynical of men might trace a connection 
between this discovery and old Silas Grindley’s legacy. 
But Naomi remembered her lover's blind devotion, his 
belicf in her, and with very little fear of failure she 
asked for a few days’ leave, and went up the following 
morning to London to seek out Arthur Byrne. 

She had dressed herself very carefully ; she knew 
that she was at her best, and she had her little spee’h 
of confession, of entreaty for pardon ready preparc'l 
when she knockei at Mrs. Martin's door. 

But disappointment awaited her. The landlady, 
with some sourness, informed her that Mr. Byrne had 
left, and on Naomi's asking for his address, gave it 
with reluctance as Beech Cottage, Woulcota 
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It was disconcerting, but Naomi feit that she had 
gone too far to retreat. She must go to Woolcote, 
and then she must rehearse the little scene she had 
thought out. It was afternoon when she finally 
reached her destination, when she alighted from the 
musty, station fly and walked up the long path to the 
front door of Beech Cottage. 

Her heart was beating faster than {ts wont, but she 
was confident of victory when she heard that Mr. 
Byrno was in, and the maid requested her to give her 
name. Then and then only did a sudden doubt assail 
her, Suppose that Arthur should decline to see her ? 
The humiliation would crush her to the earth. 

‘Please say only that a lady wishes to see him,” 
she replicd; “ and on important business.” 

The scrvant asked her to enter, and ushered her 
into the dining-room, a panclled room with low, wide 
windows looking out on to the garden, where the 
daffodils swayed golden heads in the soft breeze. 
Naomi clasped her hands involuntarily above her fast 
beating heart. Her green eyes, so strange, 80 wonder- 
ful in their setting of soft black lashes, were fixed upon 
the door that would open to admit Arthur. 

She pictured how she would go to him, how she 
would confess that it had all been a mistake, that sho 
lovéd him, and him alone, and then he would take her 
in his arms, and she would fee! upon her lips the kisses 
of which he had been so prodigal, and which she had 
always received with snk reluctance. A little smile 
quivered on her parted lips. She moved forward as 
the door opened, and Arthur came in, came up to her, 
in the semi-twilight of the dark little room, and then 
he started back, blank horror on his face. 

“My heavens!” he said. ‘“‘I—I thought it. was 
Louise!” 

Naomi gave an hysterical little laugh. 

“Was that why you looked so pleased ?’’ she asked 
bitingly. ‘‘ You thought I was someone else. Pray, 
who is Louise 2? You've forgotten me horribly quickly, 
Arthur, or—dr was she always in the background ?” 

But he did not appear to hear what she said. He 
continued to stare at her with a consternation so 
genuine that even Naomi’s pride rose. 

“You wish that I hadn't come,” she contrived to 
say as well as her quivering lips would permit her. 
“You're sorry.” 

“With all my heart I am,” he answered almost 
roughly. ‘* Why are you here?” 

I came because I wanted to tell you that it was 
all a mistake, that I found I cared for you,” Naomi 
said unsteadily. ‘Oh, Arthur, I tell you it was a 
mistake. I love you, I love you!” 

She was close beside him now, she put her hands 
upon his shoulders, she hid her face against his breast, 
and a quiver, a thrill ran through Byrne. Naomi, 
aware of it, clasped her arms suddenly about his neck. 
She raised her face, raised it to his so that its beauty 
shone upon him, so that he looked into the mysterious 
depths of her green eyes. Her lips moved, but he 
heard no words, he only was conscious to the exclusion 
of all other things of the loveliness of her; he remem- 
bered only that once this woman had been the world 
itself to him. 

* Forgive,” she was murmuring, and now the sense 
of the spoken words was understood by him, “ dearest ! 
A mistake. Forgive and forget!” 

Her eyes smiled into his, her lips were close to his, 
unthinkinzly he bent forward to kiss them, but then 
he remembered. The momentary spell cast over him 

y this woman was broken; the dread in which he 
now walked, the darkness of the shadow that threatened 
him returned. Quictly, but with a decision there was 
no misunderstanding, he loosened her arms from about 
his neck. 

“T can’t forget,” he said firmly. ‘‘ You and I are 
nothing to one another now, Naomi.” 

Repulsed, she drow back. Her beautiful face was 
very white, but her eyes were filled with the deadly 
hatred of a woman scorned. She moved towards the 
door, looking back at Byrne. 

“Oh, how I hate you!” she said suddenly, with all 
the intensity of which her nature was capable. “I'll 
never, never forgive you for what you've done!” 

Byrne made no answer. Naomi hurried from the 
room, through the hall, and out into the falling twilight 
of the spring evening. She wanted to get away, to 
place as much distance as possible between her and 
(he scene of her humiliation. Tears rushed to her 
eves, half blinding her, as she thought of the repulse 
that she had suffered. She had only spoken the 
truth when she had told Arthur Byrne that she hated 
him. Her hate had risen to such a point that gladly 
at that moment would she have scen him dead at her 
feet. Sobs of rage shook her, as she burried blindly 
on, regardicss of whither she was going, and she 
stumbled and would have fallen had not someone 
caught her by the arm and steadied her. 

“Nearly down then, Miss Despard,” said a voice 
that she did not recognise; ‘it was fortunate that I 
Pant to be passing.” 

aomi looked up in bewilderment, to behold a pale- 
eo black-bearded man, who still kept his hold upon 

r. 

rg do you know me?” a“ om ge ager 
and the stranger, peering at her through the rising 
dusk, laughed softly. 


One man I know always puts a slip of poper in his tobacco pouch. 
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“Why, are you not Miss Despard, who came to the 
cottage about six days ago, and who is to marry my 
ical Mr. Byrne?” he replied. ‘‘ Then it was that 
I mistook you for someone else—a fricnd of mine. 
Now, looking at you, I see the difference. But the 
likeness deceived me in the beginning and in the 
distance.” a 

“I don’t understand what you're talking about, 
Naomi said curtly. ‘“ This is the first time I’ve been 
to Woolcote, and it will certainly be tho last,” she 
added, with vehemence. ‘‘I hope I may never see it 

ain.” 

“But Mr. Byrne intends to remain at the cottaze 
even after your marriage,” protested the stranger. He 
was staring at Naomi curiously. 

“My marriage,” the girl replied shortly, “has 
nothing to do with Mr. Byrne.” 

‘But surely,” protested the stranger, “you are 
Miss Despard. Very well, then, he told me himself 
on the only occasion that I had the pleasure of seei 
him, that he was going to marry Miss Naomi Despard. 
My errand here this evening is that I have brought 
him some diamonds to look at as a present for his 
bride, for, like the rest of the world, I am aware that 
Mr. Byrne has in the last few days become a very 
wealthy man.” - 

Naomi shook her head. “I don’t understand in the 
least what you rang she said wearily. ‘I a 
Naomi Despard, but I am not going to ma i 
Byrne. He is going to be caret, £ believe.” She 
gave a hard smile as she recalled Arthur's greeting. 
‘But the name of the girl he ig going to marry is 
Louise.” 

As Naomi spoke a change came over the man’s pale, 
wide-featured face. It darkened, was convulsed as nd 
a sudden storm of fury, and instinctively she shra 
away, for at that moment it scemed to her that a 
diabolic nature looked at her from out of those gleam- 
ing eyes. “Ho put out a hand and laid it heavily upon 
her arm. 

“Wait,” he said hoarsely ; “‘ tell me all you know. 
Louise—Louise !” He repeated the name with savage 
emphasis. ‘‘ What's her other name? Have you 
seen her? Where is she? Tell me _ everything, 
everything, and you shan't regret it. Only be frank ; 
I’m your friend. I know human nature as well as 
I know diamonds, and I know you can help me.” 

“I don't see how I can help you,” said Naomi, 
shrinking from him. She averted her head with a 
little shudder, for his face was not pleasant to look 
upon, with the black-bearded lips twitching convul- 
sively. ‘I don't understand what you wish, what 
you are talking about. Please, let me go.” 

But his grip upon her arm tightened. 

“Listen,” be said, ‘I want to know everything 
about that girl Louise. You've seen her lately— 
within the last week ?” 

“I’ve never scen her in my life,” said Naomi, 
forced by the fierce insistence of the man to answer. 
““T never heard of her until to-night, when Arthur— 
Mr. Byrne thought that I was she.” 

Agar Hanslin nodded. ‘ Exa-tly,” he said grimly. 
“there is a likentss ; it is extraordinary, and to Louise 
Grant it is very useful. Mr. Byrne may be goinz to 
marry her, to give her his name, but he’s given her 
yours first. She's going by that now; she’s called 
Miss Despard.” 

“But why, but why ?” cricd Naomi hotly. She 
was bewildered, but she was also angry. ‘ How dare 
he Iet her use my name! Why doesn’t she keep her 
own, whatever it may be ?” 

The diamond merchant smiled rather savagely. 

“ Because that would be scarcely wise,” he said, 
“considering that there is a reward of two hundred 
pounds offered for the apprehension of Louise Grant, 


Arthur Byrne tore the veil from the bride's face, and, 
behold, Naomi Despari stood there! 
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on the charge of murdering her husband last weo': |... 
shooting him at their ons in Hempstead," wieb. 
Naomi's beautiful green eyes opened. “ But wh» 
has Arthur to do with her?” she ejaculated,“ \\ 
does he want to protect or to help her?” 7 
“* Because I su he is fool enough to be in! 
with her,” said Hanslin, and at that Naomi betra:. 
hefself. She said without thinking that that 
impossible, and when Hanslin pressed to know | 
reason why, she reluctantly told of the broken en-a_.. 


ent. 

“And, hearing of Byrne's change of fortune, . ; 
realised that you'd made a mistake,” Hanslin . | 
significantly. ‘‘ Ob, I understand; don’t troull: : , 
explain. Unfortunately, you were too late to re. :, , 
that mistake. Miss Grant has taken your place.’ 

““How dare you say such things to me?” «:: | 
Naomi passionately. ‘‘I—I hate her! He sha;1 
marry her; he can’t—a horrible woman who |, .; 
murdered her first husband ! ” 

Hanslin grinned appreciative, “You're rit 
he said, ‘‘he shan’t. I'll prevent it. I know «/. 

I am now. I’m immensely grateful to you, \i 
Despard. Give me your address; I'll let you k:, . 
how things are working out. For my own sal:c 
his black, gleaming eyes were odious as they 1-:. | 
on her—‘* Padon't want to lose sight of you.” 

Naomi blushed, but not with anger. She was aluas3 
greedy for any tribute to her beauty. She gave Ler 
address, and Hanslin wrote it down. 

» ‘‘ Excuse my not escorting you to the station.” he 
added, ‘‘ but I must see Mr. Byrne. Here's my card; 
you may find it useful.” 

He was smiling to himself in quiet satisfaction wJ.-n 
he had bidden Naomi good-bye. No man could vi-1 
for a better coadjutor than a jealous woman. j|' 5 
net was closing round Louise Grant; Naomi’s white 
hands would draw it tight. 

Arthur Byrne was not pleased at receiving a vi-it 
from Hanslin so soon after one from Naomi, but lis 
felt that it would have been imprudent to decline t» 
see him. .The diamond merchant displayed ths 
exqahite stones that he had brought'down with him, 
and spoke of Miss Despard and how her beauty would 
be set off by them. 

‘* For I know that she is beautiful, because she is 
so like the girl for whom I mistook her,” he aihle!, 
watching Byrne's worn face. ‘Such a resemblanee 
extraordinary. But I long to sce your betrothe| ant 
apologise for my apparent rudeness in following Ler 
here. Did you tell ter of our little adventure :” 

“ Yes ’"—Arthur steadied his voice with diliculty— 
“I told her.” 


“She was amused, unless, of course, you t:!! lier 
that she resembled a woman who is now ntis ss 
the murderer of her husband, a woman for wh «i t'.9 


police are seeking.” 

“I did not tell her that, but even then I don't know 
that she was particularly amused.” 

** Ah, well, women are lacking in a sense of hum: «1! 
said Hanslin lightly. ‘‘ Will you take one ui (9 
ornaments ?” 

In order to propitiate one who might be dan.«" 1s. 
Arthur bought a pendant, and was relieve l von 
Hanslin observed that he must be gettin: | 
Hanslin’s shrewd eyes noted that expression uf tu! 
and he was careful not to explain that the was 1 
returning to London, but intended to remuaia 
Woolcote. - 

“Curious murder case that of Colonel Grant’:.” 19 
observed, as he went downstairs with his hust. ~ \:e 
you following it, Mr. Byrne ?” 

‘‘No, I take no interest in it.” — 

“Ah, I do, seeing that I knew the poor fo 
Tell me, are you staying on here? If I came us", 
say, next Saturday, should I find you ?”” 

** No,” said Arthur hastily. ‘I’m off to-morr 

He did not say where, nor did Hanslin a+ 
The latter had learned all he wished to know. ; 

It was with the feeling of one who has c=", | 4 
ereat danger that Arthur Byrne left Wool: ° 
following day, and took the train to a quict si 
village in an adjacent county, a village named Eten 4 
that he had chosen as the best spot in which poor |. 
could hide herself under the name of Naonii lic 

Now that he was rich evervthing was sii 
He had asked Louise to marry him, as the he-' | 
of protecting her from the fate that thieatene | 
He had told her that he had no wish to yry i>} 
past that he knew was painful, that she should |. 
silence for ever, if it so pleased her. He was ve") 
to know that she had suffered, and he would try : : 
new country and fresh surroundings to mvc 
forget all that she had gone through. : 

At first Louise had refused; it would not be " 
she had said. She knew, though both of them avw' 
the subject, that she was being scarched for as 
murderer of her-husband, that placards with a de- 
tion of her, and offering a reward for her apprehe:!- 
wero everywhere. But Bytne had repeated hi se 
had entreated her to give him the rignt to prote t 
and at last she had yielded. ‘wo days after the t 
Naomi Despard’s visit to Woolcote was the wei! 
day of Arthur Byrne. He stood at the altar ste: * 
the quaint old Saxon church of Effenden, waitin: | 
his bride, and presently a white-robed, veiled t)zute 


| 


’ 


What do you do? 
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‘i wly up the aisle and stood by his side. The 
ue begen the service ; Byrne saw the bride was 
trembling a8 he looked at her pityingly. « . 
“T charge you both,” read the clergyman, “ as—— 

“Stop, stop, for Heaven’s sake ! , 
It was the bridegroom who uttered these words in 
a voice of horror and dismay, and at the same time he 


tore the bride’s veil from her face, and, behold, Naomi 


Despard stood there ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
Guilty ! 


For a second’s space a tense silence reigned in the 
quiet little church, where surely so strange a scene had 
never before taken place. Naomi, with the torn veil 
‘ung back from her pale face, stared with all the 
hardihood she could summon at the man whom she 
had so nearly tricked. As for Arthur, all power of 
speech, of motion seemed to have deserted him. He 
stood motionless, with parted lips, his face of a queer 
cereyish hue. Almost, so it struck Naomi, of the hue 
cf death, She shuddered, and spoke with recklesg 

aste. 

‘ Tam Naomi Despard, you can’t deny it,” she said, 
‘and that is the name of the woman you are going to 
marry. I can’t understand you, Arthur. Have you 
yone mad, that you make such a scene ?” 

‘\ look of horror and of hatred flamed into Byrne’s 
eves, 

“= T'm not mad,” he retorted in low, fierce tones, 
‘and whatever your name, you're not the woman I’m 
going to marry. Where is 8! = What have you done 
with her? How have you taken her place? If any- 
thing has happened to her, through you——” 

He forgot where he was, forgot that he was 8 
to a woman, and made a menacing step forward. The 
clergyman, who had been regarding the scene with 
amazement, interposed. 

* As this lady has no relatives present to protect her 


in this most distressing situation, I will do so.” he said “ 


‘irmly. “You don’t seem to realise that you aro 
behaving in a very strange and disgraceful manner, 
Mr. Byrne. Words fail me to express what I think 
of your conduct.” 

Byrne glanced with impatient contempt at the well- 
meaning speaker, and turned to Naomi. 

“TI ask you again, where is she? Where is the 
woman whose place you have taken ? ” he said flsrosiy. 
but Naomi made no answer. Byrne bit back an oath, 
and strode down the aisle, out through the widely 
open doors of the church, through which bride and 
bridegroom were to have passed. Across the n he 
saw the white-walled cottage where Louise lodged. 
His heart sickened at the thought of what might have 
happened there ; his walk broke intoarun. There was 
the sound of footsteps behind him, a voice called to 
him, the voice of Naomi. He paid no heed to it, but 
pecmn panting, struggling for breath, she was by 
nis side, 

* Arthur, don’t—don’t go there ; it’s—it’s no good,”’ 
the gasped. ‘‘She—the woman you're looking for— 
fs not there. I swear it.” 

She was so passionately in earnest that her words 
carried conviction. Arthur paused irresolutely, and 
Naomi saw her advantage and seized it. 

“That woman has nm arrested,” she breathed. 
‘Detectives came; they have taken her away to 
Tondon, Agar Hanslin has been watching her. Liset 
him that day I came to Woolcote. e knew her 
years ago; she has money, and I think he was to have 
shared it with that-man she married, and whom she 
killed. Anyway, he seems to hate her, and—and he 
says she is guilty, and he wanted to have her arrested 
at once, but when—when I found out you were going 
‘o marry her, I thought of this plan; my likeness to 
her made it possible. I felt that though you might 
he angry at first, you’d forgive me, Arthur. So 
Hanslin waited. He didn’t know why I wanted him 
to. I don't believe he would have helped me if he 
had, because he cares for me, Arthur, I know he does, 
an] I—T care only for you.” 

But Byrne looked at her with unmoved eyes. 

It’s too late for that sort of thing,” replied 
coldly ; “and you had better realise that.” 
..Naomi’a red lps tightened viciously. It was 
‘ificult for her to realise that a man can fall out of 
love as swiftly as he fell Into it; that affection, even 
cdoration, can be killed by one blow as well as by o 
succession of them. 


You won't forgive me,” she forced herself to say, 
and he shook his teed. 

Never,” he answered distinctly. ‘ What you did 
peclays fining yourself off on me, that I forgive 
’ecause it's made no difference. But I'll never forgive 
“our conspiring with that man Agar Hanslin, because 
that has hurt Louise, and she is tho woman I love. I 
4m going to her now.” 

, He turned away. ‘Naomi mechanically stretched out 
“a empty. pia arms; her beautiful face was 
blanched and old. "Then she smiled, a strange, terrible 
pele Love, wealth were both denied her ; vengeance, 
owever, was still within her grasp. 

hed was not difficult for Arthur Byrne to discover 
where Louise had been taken, for by the time he 
Teached London special editions of the papers were 


out, pate | in big type the arrest of the alleged 
murderess of Colonel Grant, of High House, Hampstead. 
There were various details about her, snapshots of her 
arrival at the terminus, and as Arthur glanced at one 
he sickened and swore beneath his breath, for he saw 
that her slim wrists were manacled, that she was 
repre between two policemen, as though she were 

e worst of malefactors. 

Byrne drove aster te the lawyers who were 
managing his affairs, as they had managed his cousin’s, 
and put Louise's case in their hands. 

Because he saw that it was necessary, he told the 
whole story of his first mecting with her; he kept back 
nothing, he bg nothing. The wild, fantastic 
adventure was laid before’ the critical eyes of the 
the latter made f 

e latter made few comments, though it seemed 
to Arthur that he looked a little erars at certain 
portions of the recital. He spoke of retaining the 
services of a certain famous King’s Counsel, and 
declined, though Arthur besought him to, to give 
expression to higsown personal opinion. 

. My dear sir, opinions are of no use in such cases,” 
he said. ‘‘ What we want are facts, The utmost will 


Agar Hanslin fell before the horrified spectators could 


interfere. 


be done to prove the innocence of Miss—Mrs. Grant. 
Yes, I will arrange for you to sec her to-day. If it is 
possible, certainly.” 

Late that afternoon Arthur was admitted to the 
rison, into the presence of the girl whom that day 
e was to have married. 

She had not expected him, and her flash of exquisite 
joy as he went to her and took her in his arms, seemed 
to him the loveliest thing he had ever seon. They 
were alone. That concession had been secured for 
them. Louise, her face hidden against Byrno’s 
shoulder, sobbed weakly. 

‘*T wondered what you would think of me when you 
waited in the church,” she whispered. ‘ Arthur, they 
came—the men—and took me—just, just when I was 
going to start. One said there had been an accident 
to you, and I believed them. I went with them, and— 
and then they told me who they were, and—and they 
brought me here. Oh, I can hardly realise it; there 
fs only one thing that I am thankful for, and that is 
that it happened before we were married. You're 
free.” 

‘“ What a silly thing to be thankful for,” said Byrne 
lightly, and he kissed her soft hair. He did not speak 
of Naomi, but he told Louise that she had been tracked 
down by a man called Agar Hanslin, and she gave a 
little moan. 

‘“That is the man whom I saw that day we went to 
Woolcote,” she whispered. ‘‘ So he was following me, 
ho had found me out! Arthur, there's no chance if 
he is against me. I hated him always, almost as much 
as I hated the Colonel.” 

She was trembling with fear, terror was in her face 
as she clung to Byrne. 

“He will see that I don't escape,” she declared 
wildly. ‘“‘Oh, Arthur, it is quite, quite uscless for 
you to help me; indeed it fs. I know that man; he 
was Colonel Grant’s friend.” 

“ Listen, dearest,” said Byrne, with infinite tendcr- 
ness, “ won't you tell me why you married that man 
who {s now dead when you hated him. Tell me 
everything, Louise. I must know everything if I am 
to help you.” 

He felt her shiver and his arms tightoned about her. 

“You're frightened,” he whispered soothingly : 
“and there’s no necd. Tell mo overything, beloved. 
Whatever it 1s, {t will only make me love and pity 
you the more.” . 

“No, no, you will think it so awful, you will despise 
me,” Louise breathed brokenly. “I can't tell you. Only, 
Arthur, listen ’—she raised her beautiful wan face to 
his—‘ I want you to remember whatever happens that 
I love you, that I loved you from that moment at the 
Gala Restaurant when you were so good to me, and 


so brave, and eald that you would help me. 1 was 
desperate then, but I wanted to try and escape alone. 
Do you know, sometimes I think that I should 


have killed that. man ff you hadn’t come to my 
rescue.” 


Arthur kissed her by way of answer, and then 
holding her at arm’s length studied her gravely. 

“* Louise,” he said, ‘ I’m going to ask you a question. 
Do you suspect anyone of the murder, now that you 
don’t suspect me ?” 

Her cyes drooped, her expression was one of 
undisguised terror. 

‘““N-no, n-no,” she stammered; “ it’s—it’s quite 
impossible ! ” 

“What is?” asked Byrne, swift to seize upoa the 
statement. ‘‘ Louise, what is impossible ?” 

She shook her head, avoiding at the same time his 

azZe. : 

“* Don’t—don’t ask me,” she breathed ; “ it—it was 
ai an idea. Please, please don’t ask me.” 

sudden thought came to Byrne. He took her 
hands in his and deew her close. 

“Look at me, Louise,” he said suddenly. ‘‘ Loo 
at me, and answer a question that I am going to put 
to you. That night that I met you, the Colonel spoke 
of your having no servants at High House, of only a 
charwoman coming in. Was that truc ?” 

“Yes,” she answered wonderingly, ‘quite. We 
were to be at Hampstead for so short a time that he 
said servants were not necessary. But why do you ask 7” 

“Then ”—Byrne spoke with careful deliberation — 
“that night that your husband was killed there was 
no one in the house save your two selves. Is that so?” 

Louise started; she grew crimson, then pale, and 
strove to release herself. Byrne's hold upon her hands 
loosencd. 

“T’ve got my answer,” he said, with a quict smile ; 
“my poor, brave, foolish child, you shall be saved even 
against your will.” 

He caught her to him, kissed her, and then he 
ei from the cell. At last he had what he desired —- 
a clue. 

As he left the prison he was thinking of it, hope was 
awake in him once more. He resolved to go to High 
House tho following day to examine it carefully. At 
that moment two men who had been following him 
suddenly came forward and placed themselves cn 
either side of him. Arthur drew back in astonishment. 

“‘ What on earth is the meaning of this?” he asked 
hotly, and then they told him, and Byrne knew that 
he too was a prisoner, arrested on tho charge of having 
aided and abctted Louise Grant. It was the vengeance 
of Naomi who had betrayed him to the police. 

* * * * * 


Three days later the trial of Louise Grant began. 
Interest in it ran high, for the case had attracted much 
attention. In the face of the murdered man’s state- 
ment that it was his wife, the girl whom he had that 
day married, who had shot him, it seemed uscless for 
the prisoner to declare her innocence. 

Very frail but very beautiful she looked as she 
stood in the dock and Jistened with tho air of scarcely 
understanding what was going forward to the spcc« 
of the prosecuting conaak and then to the witnesses. 
The first was the milkman who had discovered Colonel 
Grant; he was followed by the policeman who had 
taken down his statement, and then came doctors 
who had performed the post mortem. To cach in turn 
Louise listened as it were, vaguely, and only roused 
hersclf when Agar Hanslin stepped into the witness- 
box. She stood erect, gazing at him with a horiur 
that she did not attempt to disguise. 

As for Hanslin, he gave her one lowering, malevolent 
alance, and turning his gaze from her, nevcr once 
again glanced in her direction. He gave his evidence 
in a business-like fashion, his voice a little low, yet 
clear, so that each word was audible. 

He had known tho deceased for a great many years, 
he said. Colonel Grant had once commanded a band 
of Irregulars in Brazil, and it was from that souice 
that he had got the title of Colonel. He was a man 
who speculated in various ventures. It was owing to 
a deal in diamonds that they had become acquainted. 
Then the witness had been in partnership with a 
certain James Hawdon, the father of the prisoncr. 

“Who was an only child?’ asked counscl, ‘Those 
who were looking at Louise saw her start, her eves 
were fixed with wild entreaty upon Agar JJanslin as 
he hesitated before replying. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘tan only child. Mr. Hawdon died 
some years ago, and Coloncl Grant was Miss Hawdun’s 
guardian. They lived in the East, at one time in 
Ceylon, latterly at Singapore. This year they wero 
in Europe. I met them in Paris about a month before 
tho Colonel's death. I understood then that thoy were 
to be married. The Coloncl spoke of coming over to 
London. I offered him my house at Hampstead that 
I had never occupied; {t was barely furnished, but | 
thought it would be quite convenicnt. He accepicd 
my offer.” 

“On what terms,” inquired the prisoner's counscl, 
“were yon with Miss Hawdon ?” 

Hanslin’s eyes clouded ; he turned a blank face to 
the speaker. 

“T was an old friend of her guardian's,” he said; 
‘and she knew that I was devoted to the Colene!.” 


He paused, then went on quictly to explain tict he 
saw a good dcal of tho Colonel and his ward when th: + 
were in Paris, that he was to have been present at the 


wedding that took place at a London registry oir, 
but that he had been prevented, that he had telephoned 


Iwill give five shillings for the best way to remember engagements. Mark postcards “ Memory.” (See page 180.) 


he sould meet them that ovening at the Gala 
Restaurant, but had nut been able to keep the appoint- 
ment. He had driven up to Hampstead the following 
morning, to find High Iouso in the hands of the police, 
his friend dead, his friend's wife missing and charged 
with the crime of murder. 

That concluded Mr. fanslin’s evidence, but as ho 
left the witness-box a strange little scene took place, 
The prisoner leaned over the rail of the dock, and said, 
fo a voive all could hear : 

“Thank you, Iam very grateful!” 

And the strange thing was that it was evident she 
was perfectly sincere. Hanslin looked at her, smiled 
strangely, and with a slight shake of the head turned 
away. 

No witness was called for the defenco. It would 
have been inadvisable to put Arthur Byrno in the 
witness-box with his tale of the bride's evident horror 
of her husband, her frantic appeal to him to save her. 
The prisoner's counsel made a brilliant and impas- 
sioned speech ; with the poor materials at his command 
it was truly a grand effort. Agar Hanslin at the back 
of the crowded court listened with breathless interest. 
His eyes, like the cyes of all the other spectators, 
rested on the beautiful woman in the dock. 

Death or life—which was it that those twelve men 
would allot to her ? he wondered, as he listened to the 
grave and careful summing-up of the judge. 

The jury retired, and were absent a little over half 
an hour. Louise was brought back. Agar Hanslin, 
darting a glance at her, saw that she bore horself 
calmly ; there was even a little colour in her checks, 
and at that moment he was struck anew by her likeness 
to Naomi Despard, who was now his secretary. ‘The 
days of governessing were over for Miss Desparid. 

_A tense hush hung over the crowd as it waited for 
the usual questions to be put. Suspense had reached 
its height, excitement was held in check only by the 
dread, the fear of what mizht be the fate in store for 
that calm and collected young girl. Agar Hanslin 
moistened his lips that had suddenly grown dry. It 
was awful: it was more than human nature could 
stand, he thought fiercely. 1t was fearful, this waiting. 
Why did not the foreman speak the one fatal word, 
or those that would sect Louise Grant free? There 
was an odd roaring in Agar Hanslin’s ears as of many 
waters, that rose over higher and higher, then they 
subsided into dead and utter stillness—and that 
stillness was broken by the one word—" Guilty !” 

s * * * 


It was the evening of that same day that Naomi 
Despard sat in Ayar Hanslin’s shabby sitting-room, 
and waited for his return. He had bidden her do so; 
whatever the news he would bring it her. He had given 
ber injunctions not to stir out, and Naomi obeyed 
them, although the dreary house in Soho with its one 
servant, a deaf and half-blind old woman, who looked 
cffectually after her master, filled her with distaste. 
She had begun to grow restless when dusk came, to 
wonder at Hanslin's long absence, and she heaved a 
sigh of relief when she heard his step on the stairs, and 
presently he entered the room. 

“Well,” she said, trying to smile, though her heart 
beat heavily, ‘‘ what news ?” 

Hanslin put down his hat upon a dusty and shabby 
sideboard, and came up to Naomi. 

* Louise Grant is free,’”’ he said, and Naomi started. 

‘ Then—then nothing will happen to Arthur ?”’ she 
said quickly. ‘Isn't that so?” 

Agar Hanslin looked at her with a sinister lowering 
of his thick brows. 

“Vengeance is sweet at first, but afterwards it is 
bitter tasting,” he said. ‘‘ You think that Arthur Byrne 
is safe now, because Louise Grant is free, don’t you ?” 

* Of couree I do,” replied Naomi. ‘‘ I mayn't know 
much of law, but I do know that a man can’t be said 
to have been accessory to a murder that has not been 
committed by the person he is supposed to have helped. 
I'm not putting it very clearly, perhaps, but that is 
what I mean.” 

* Ob, I understand your meaning,” said Hanslin 
grimly, ‘“‘ only you don’t quite know how affairs have 
turned out. Louise Grant will be set free, because 
Byrne within a few moments of hearing that she had 
been found guilty, confessed that he, and no one else, 
had shot Colonel Grant. I’m afraid that there isn’t 
any chance of hts being let off, s0 your vengeance will 
be nicely complete, Miss Despard.” 

Slowly Naomi zosc to her feet and faced the speaker. 

“You talk as though you were glad,” she said in a 
dull voice— * as though you——” 

Hanslin ee out his hands and caught hers. 

“Tam, Iam!” be cried hoarscly. * Because you 


eared for that man once. and, Naomi. T, who've wor- | 


shipped gold only all say life, wow worship you. Marry 
me, and Tl give you everything you want. All the 
tuxuries, all the wealih that you want, and ihat you 
ought to have, Vil give vou. Look here.” He pro- 
duced a key, and, still hulding her hand, led her across 
the room to a shabby, plainly-made cabinct of a type 
salculated to throw the most astute burglar off his 
guard. Hanslin unlocked a drawer, and took from it 
a hiattered leather case. Heo opened it, a rope of 
diamonds iay within it, coiled liko a snake. Hanslin 
took it up and placcd it about Naomi's throat. It 
bung down below ber waist in two lines of glittcring 


ce ° © . ° 
Lam not very smart though readily reckoned, sometimes, singularly persevering.” 
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fire. In her admiration, her delight, Naomi forgot 
Arthur Byrne. 

“Oh, it’s too wonderful,” sho exclaimed. “‘ But— 
but I can’t take it. It’s too much, Mr. Hanslin.” 

“Not for my wife, and that is what you will be,” 
answered Hanslia passionately. ‘* Naomi, say * Yes.’ ” 

With her eyes upon the diamonds, whilst she fingered 
them lovingly, Naomi answered * Yes.” Hanslin took 
her in his arms and kissed her, and even as his lips 
touched hers there was a knock at the door. Naomi 
started back hastily, as it opened slowly and a man 
came in. 

Tall, thin, white as the ghosts of our fabled fancy, 
he stood there, and, at the sight of him, Hanslin 
staggered back, clutching at his throat as though he 
were choking, his eyes starting out of his head. 

“My heavens, my heavens—Hubert /” 

The stranger advanced into the room; he walked 
slowly with a slight limp. He did not look at Naomi, 
his gaze was fixed only on Hanslin. 

“Yes,” he said deliberately, ‘ ifs Hubert-—Hubert 
Hawdon. I've come to fetch you; you can prove my 
identity.” 

Hanslin, still plucking at his throat as though for air, 
stammered out something that Naomi could not catch. 

“ Oh, you thought I was dead! "’ said the man called 
Hubert Hawdon, with a smile. ‘‘ No, I'm alive, and 
I want you. You've got to come with me; you've 
no choice, anyway.” 

He laid a fleshless hand upon Hanslin’s arm; he 
drew him to the door, Hanslin resisting. yet finding his 
struggles futile in that stern grasp. Naomi, watching 
them aos one fascinated, was reminded of the ancient 


mariner and the reluctant wedding guest. On the 
threshold Hanslin paused and addressed her. 
“ Wait, wait here, Naomi,” he said wildly. ‘‘ Don't 


go till I come back.” 
Then his companion swept him on; the door closed. 
It was to Scotland Yard that the man called Hukert 
Hawdon took his victim, who appeared too paralysed 
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THIS WEEK'S WAY. 


TO HOLIDAY MAKERS.—Everyone who is 
oing away this Bank Holiday, or for a 
onger time, can help someone else to have 
a holiday. I am not asking much of you, 
ninepence, that is all. You will never miss 
that ninepence out of the money you have 
put aside for your holidays. You will be 
spending pounds. Surely you can afford 
a few pence? oot thousands of you 
holiday makcrs will be reading this copy 
of “Pearson's Weekly" in the railway 
carriage on your way to the sea or the 
country. I want you to talk to those people 
inthe carriage. Some may be your friends, 
some ies may never have seen before. 
But all are friends of the children. Tell 
them about the F.A.F., show them this copy 
of “Pearson's weekly. and ask them to 
give a few coppers. Surcly ninepence can 
be raised in a carriage full of happy 
travellers. It will mean that there is one 
other person, a very little, bef miserable, 
pad very anxious person, will be made 
appy. 

Don't leave that carriage till you have 
| ad that ninepence, and send it to the 

on. Secretary, Fresh Air Fund, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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with fear or some kindred emotion to make any 
protest. Arrived at their destination, fn spite of the 
lateness of the hour, they were ushered into the 
presenee of a man whom Hanslin recognised as a 
certain famous detective, who had had the Grant case 
in hand. 

“ Treccived your letter, Mr. Hawdon,” this person 
said gravcly; “‘and so I at once sent word that I 
would receive you when you called. You made a 
very startling communication to me in that same 
letter ; you said——” 

“That Arthur Byrne, or whatever his name is, fs 
lying when he says that he killed Colonel Grant,” 
Hubert Hawdon answered placidly. ‘ And I have the 
best reasons for saying so, as—I killed him myself. 
This man—Agar Hanslin—knows that Idid. He can't 
deny it.” 

“Indeed !"’—the detective looked keenly. at the 
ashen-faced diamond merchant—‘ but in that case 
your friend is in a very serious position. Hce——.”’ 

“He committed perjury,” interposed Hubert care- 
lessly. ‘Oh, yes, but that’s nothing. He thought I 
was dead, you see. But I've come here to make a 
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statement, a confession, and you can take it down. | 


I'll sign it when it’s finished.” 

He sank into a chair. Hanslin, casting uneasy 
glances on cither side, saw that the doors were effec- 
tually though unobtrusively guarded. 

“Tl go back,” said Hubert Hawdon, “to when 
Louise and I were children. Our father was a man 
who was always mixing himself up in other people's 
concerns. We lived in Lima, in Peru, and he was 
fond of taking a hand in revolutions. He got to know 
Colonel Grant during one of them, and they became 

teat friends. Wherever we went Grant was there. 

t last in Singapore my father died. Louise, who is 
twenty—I am four years older—was Icft to the 
Colone!'s guardianship. 

““My father and I Baa never got on, so he revenged 
himself by leaving everything to her. It did not 


WEEK EXDIng 
Ate. 10, Wit, 
matter, for Louise and I were as one; we we rej 

to one another, but the Colonel interfered. Hes ; 
to.marry her, and this man here, Agar Han.- ; 
was his friend, tried to help him. It ws 
help that Louise was dccoyed away to 
Singapore where there was a villainous reneuad 
who was willing to marry her to Grant, even ; 
her will. Well, I found that out. I followed 
there and shot the parson dead, and I wish to || 
I'd shot Grant, too. But I didn’t ; I only save | 
and we got away on a steamer going to Eng!a: 4 

the Colonel! followed us. ; 

“T was desperately ill on the voyage, and wis: 4 
landed at Tilbury the Colonel was there waiting & - 
He had come overland as far as he could, am)‘ j 
gained on us, and he told Louise that he woul! | 
me arrested for murder unless she promised thir: - | 
then to marry him. She was so terrifcd, poor 
and I was 60 ill that she said she would, thouy!, — 
hated the man, she knew what a fiend he was. 

“ Agar Hanslin took us to his house at Hamns:. ' 
and within a few days my sister was married ti). 
I was still helplessly ill. Hanslin and the (.' 4 
thought I was dying. Louise came into my run), 
her wedding day, and she didn’t know that | 
conscious. She didn’t know that I heard her ¢ -. 
and whispering how she would rather dic. but ti... ;: 
was for my sake. Then, when I heard her, I « 
that snc should not sacrifice herself for me. \\:, : 
they were away I got up, hunted out a revo! «: f 
Grant’s, and waited for my chance 

“Tt was night, and I heard him come bac’. v, ) 
Louise, and then he @cmed to think that th: |. 
wasn't secure, and I heard him trying ali the di r- +4 
swearing, and then there was a sort of sculiie is: 
hall, and I crept out of my room. I caught siz!s +: 
him as he turned and fired at him, and 1 thou': 


uy 


was dead, and I shoved the revolver into my pou. +t 
and ran for it. 
“TI felt that there wasn't any chance for mo. 74 


was the second man I'd killed. and I just made a 
for it. I'd money and I hid mysclf, but I s.0. (i 
no idea my sister was arrested for the crime. fl 
meant to go away for ever, never to cross lir ps 
again. I've been lying in a wretched little hele 
Poplar, and to-day I learned what had happen! 

“ Whoever this Byrne man is, he’s a brick 1) ts: 
lied for Louise's sake, but it isn’t necessary. Tvi: | 
the truth; I lrought Agar Hanslin here becan-: 1 
wanted to be identified, and he can do it. 1! + 
where he lived, fortunately. By the way 
speaker turned to Hanslin—“tyou said in \ 6 
evidence to-day that Louise was my fuat!.: ; 
child. Did she tell you to do that ?” 

Hanslin nodded. “‘ From prison slie write ts! 


a guarded letter,” he said hoarsely, ‘saying 1): ’ 
was alone in the world, would I remember thet. Ss 
was afraid of suspicion falling on you.” 

‘And you, you cur, would have let her dic foro 
crime I committed!” cried Hubert suddenly. 1° 
sprang up, his face convulsed. his eyes gleri Kv 4 
a madman who swung round on Agar, who snii | 
suddenly from his pocket the revolver that hid» ‘4 
Louise a widow. . 

There was a flash, a report, Agar Hanslin fll }° se 
the horrified spectators could interfere, and liv’. 
Hawdon turned the weapon upon bimseli, and ‘| 
dead lkeside his victim. . 

Thus in vain did Naomi wait for the return oi) > 
man who had learned to love her better than . 
but the diamond chain more than consvled Ix: ).t 
his loss. 
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* * * 

The news of her brother's death was broken t:) 1) 9 
and of the confession that he had made. Sw. -! * 
surprised. When she had realised that Artier id 
not killed the Colonel, she had felt the cuir 
could only be her brother, of whose insanity - 
aware, though loving him devotedly she hal ™ 
tried to hide it from the world. When snc - 
prison she went to a quiet, secluded little vi’. 
the Cornish coast to recover health and spirits. | 
after some weeks, Arthur came to her. 

Older, with traces of sadness and sulicring th att 
had not given, and could never take away. 
to Louise, where she waited for him with out- i 
hands. Eye to eye, heart to heart they stow! 1° 
soul of each a gratitude, a joy too profound «: 
for words. Louise it was who spoke first. 

“You would have*dicd for me,” she whi-: 
“ How can I thank you?” 

“You will do a greater thing for me,” he a:* 
and as her eyes questioned his. ‘ Beloved, vil +) 
live for we ? Will you be my wife?” 

The sca that spent its restless life Leneath °° 
windows of the room where she stood was not lt! ff 
than Louise's eyes as she raised them to Byrnes. 9 
them he read his answer, and with the sudden hum! 
that comes to all true lovers, he knelt at her fect «4 
bowed his head before her. 

“ My dearest, I am not worthy,” he sald unstes 

But, Louise, with a little laugh of utter be; = 
stooping, clasped her arms about his neck. and 2°! 
raised Bis face to hers she hissed him for the viol 
time upon the lips. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Avo. 10, 1911. 


(Nell Stor sie 


Mr. H. STRUDWICK, Surrey’s Little Marvel, Gives 
some Useful Hints on Wicket-keeping. 

First, as to your stand at the wicket, this 
must depend entirely on Many beginners 
make the mis ng & first-class stumper’s 
attitude, imagining that they have only to stand 
ns he does to be able to the ball easily and 
cleanly. 

This of course, is a great mistake. A com- 
fortable stand is the main thing. Next stand 
so that you have a clear view of the bowler. 

It is apeoiey essential to watch the bowler 
from the moment he starts his run up. It is not 
enough to wait until he actually delivers the ball. 

At the moment of delivery eyes should be 
glued on his hand so that you can judge the kind 
and strength of break he is meng 

Naturally you must wa the ball all the way 
from the bowler’s hand and you should never 
take your eyes off it so long as it is possible to see 
it. To lose sight 
« of the ball for even 
the tiniest part of 
a second is fatal— 
it may come to your 
hand, but its a 
fluke if it does. 

A very common 
mistake is to sto 
keeping an 
straighten up when 
the ball looks 
certain to hit the 
stumps. It doesn’t 
do so; it scrapes 
-— the paint off the off 
or leg stump, and 
before you can get 
down again it has 
gone for four byes. 

As to taking the 
ball, the great 
fault is snatching 
at it. The ball 
should come fo the hands, never the hands go 
forward to meet it, for if they do it is odds on 
the ball bouncing out of them, or you may close 
the fingers a thought too soon and get o nast 
rap on them, The hands should “ give” a little 
as the ball comes into them, but the “‘ give ” should 
be very slight. 

To draw the hands back tibly means the 
loss of many a chance of stumping, for before 
you can get them forward again to the bails the 
batsman has had time to get back. As an ideal 
the wicket-keeper should always take the ball in the 
palm of his hand, and if he could do this there 
would be no bruised, split, or broken fingers. 
But, alas, it is only an ideal. 

When the batsman misses the ball you should 
as a rulo be able to gather it in the palm, but it 
is when he edges it to off or leg or the ball flies 
off the shoulder of the bat and over your head 
that in reaching out to one side or springing up 
you are very apt to stop it with the tips of your 
fingers, and suffer accordingly. 

Balls on the leg side are notoriously more difficult 
to take than those on the off, because the batsman 
is likely to obscure your view. The ball that is 
well clear on the leg side is not really difficult, for 
ie have time to get across to take it. The wicket- 
eeper's bugbear, however, is the ball that comes 
with the bowler’s arm, swings right across the 
wicket from off to leg, and passes between the 
leg stump and the player. 

It is a very nasty ball indeed to take, more 
especially when it just touches the bat. 

There have been famous wicket-keepers who 
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No good wicket-keeper snatches at 

the ball like this, as he 48 quite 

likely to get a nasty knock on the 

finaers. The ball should be 
allowed to come tnto the hands. 


The wicket-k who dros i i 
; 3 his hands back after tak 
ie ball has Tittle chance of stumping his bl The 
man, even tf he has run out, has ample time to place 
his bat into his crease, 


In that sentence the first word contains one letter, the second two, the third three, and so on. 
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took such balls, or balls wide on the off-side b 
simply stretching out a hand without moving their 
feet, but they were mostly amateurs. It looks 
magnificent to take a wide ball this way, butif you 
fail et ee hand to it, it is four byes on the 
board—that is, if there is any pace on the ball. 

This may not matter very much to the amateur, 
but the man who lives by cricket cannot afford 
to run ; risks. In the case, then, of a 
ball going wide to either side of me, I prefer the less 
elegant method of jumping right across in front of 
it, so that if I fail to gather it there is a good chance 
of its being stopped by my body or pads. 

It may interest you to know that it is much 
easier to keep 
wicket to a 
left-hand 
bowler than to 
a right-han- 
der. Indeed, 
the stumper 
usually heaves 
a sigh of relief 
when a left- 
hander is put \ 
on. ‘ 

You see the 
right-hand 
bowler breaks 
as a rule from 


off to leg. 

This means 

that if the ball 

“ beats ”” both This is the ball that usually beats the 
bat and wicket wicket-keeper and goes for byes. It 
it will proba- swings right across the wicket and just 
bly pass be- misses the leg stump. 


tween the leg 
stump and the batsman, and this, as I have 
explained, is a difficult ball to take. 

left-hander, on the contrary, usually pitches 
on the leg stump and breaks towards the off. If 
it misses bat and stumps it will be wide on the 
off and off balls are always easier to gather than 
those passing to leg. Give me a_ left-hander 
(medium or slow) on a sticky wicket and I am 
perfectly happy. On the other hand, an off- 
breaking right hander on a sticky wicket keeps me 
on tenter-hooks. 

Catches at the wicket are oftenest missed from 
over-eagerness. This is particularly the case when 
you are standing back to a fast bowler. 

The striker just touches one, and the crowd 
hearing the snick give a shout of anticipatory 
triumph. Hearing this you are very apt to be 
tempted to snatch at the ball—result, it bounces 
out of your hands on to the “ carpet ” and there are 
groans, not cheers, all round. 

As regards stumping, the chances that look the 
easiest to the spectator are often the most difficult. 


Well Stumped, Sir! 


Not dificult and very neat. The batsman plays forward, 
drags his foot outside the crease, and the wicket-keeper 
whips off the bails in the twinkling of an cye. 


The batsman runs out to a slow ball and misses 
it completely. It looks any odds on your stumping 
him, but this is just where you are likely to fail. 

It seems as if the ball would never come to your 
waiting hands, You must not, of course, put 
them in front of the wicket, and when at last the 
ball passes the wicket you make a grab at it and 
muff it. 

On the other hand, the crowd will applaud you 
when you stump the batsman who has dragged 
his foot over the crease for a fraction of a second, 
but this sort of stumping is comparatively easy, 
for the ball is in your hands as soon as, if not indeed 
before, the batamanis out of his ground. The great 
thing in stumping is to take the ball and whip the 
bails off in one motion. This doesn’t mean that 
you should grab at the ball, but you should hold 
your hands so that the moment you have the ball 
you can swing them forward to the bails. 

In regard to running a man out, the principal 
point is always to keep one foot close to the stumps. 
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KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 36. 


(1) IN THE SEVENTH HEAVEN. 

The definition of this hrase selected as the best wae 
eubmitte by J. M. Nicoll, 425 Dumbarton Road, 
Partick, to whom the prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded 
for Fess following a 

ccording to omet there are seven heavens. 
The Cabbalists (Jews who profess to understand a 
mystical science of signs and numbers) also maintain 
that there are seven, each rising in happiness above 
the other. panels it implies that the person 
spoken of is in the highest possible condition of delight. 
(2) PIN MONEY. 

Miss F. Howe, & Ferndale, Lambert Street, Hull, 

supplied the winning explanation in these terms : 

in money, in bygone times, was a special allowance 
made to wives for the purchaso of pins when these were 
comparatively costly articles. In modern times the 
term is retained for an allowance to wives for purely 
personal expenses, as distinct from their housekeeping 
and dress money. 
(3) ULTRAMONTANE. 

The prize tn this contest has been awarded to R. 
Masterton, 74 Allingham Road, South Park, Reigate, for 
the following contribution : 

The seat of the Papacy being beyond the mountains 
(Ultra Montes) separating Italy from the rest of 
Europe, any policy dictated by, or deferring unduly 
to, Papal authority, so that the interests of the State 
in question are subordinate to those of the Roman 
Catholic Church, is called Ultramontane. 

44) COVERTURE. 

The winner, C. E. Harrison, Court Chambers, Cotham 

Street, St. Helens, Lancs, thus explained the above 


expression ! 
placed herself 


Formerly a woman by marriage 
legally under her husband’s “ coverture,”’ or protection. 
Thenceforth he became entitled to her property and 
answerable for her debts and obligations. She was 
consequently not amenable to legal proceedings, but 
modern legislation has considerably altered and im- 
proved her legal status in this respect. 

(5) LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 

The definition, sent by the prizewinner, W. Smith, . 
Crindledyke Cottage, Newmains, Lanarkshire, read as 
follows : 

This phrase means to tel] some secret, usually in- 
advertently. Long ago, unscrupulous people would 
take a cat tied in a bag to market, where they tricd 
to sell it for a pig. If, however, the purchaser opened 
the bag before buying, the cat of course jum out, 
displaying the fraud. 

(6) HEEL OF ACHILLES. 

For the following explanation the prize award has 

been made to J. C. Knox, 6 Beech Road, Tranmere, 
Birkenhead. 
“The Heel of Achilles” is a synonym for “the 
weak spot,” and arose from the myth that Achilles’ 
mother dipped him in the Styx, whose waters had the 
virtue of making one invulncrable. Unfortunately, she 
held him by the hecl, which, remaining unwet, was 
consequently vulnerable and open to hurt. 


AUGUST BANK-HOLIDAY 
is looked forward to by thousands of people. Many 
of them can only afford a few shillings for thcir day s 
outing. A little extra money on that day would 
prove of the greatest use to them. 

You could do with an extra half-guinea either before 
or after you take your holiday, couldn't you? Why 
not try to carn it now by entering this week's Know- 
ledgo Test Competition ? 

It is quite simple and quite easy, and it will only 
take you a few minutes. Below you will find some 
words or phrases. Probably you know them all. 
Certainly you know one at least. Gct a postcard and 
write on it a short explanation of that one in the 
simplest language you can. 

Each weck I give six half-guineas for the clearest 
and best explanation of each of these expressions. 
You may try for all of them if you like. Have a shot 
at them now. It only costs you ahalf-penny postcard, 
and it may bring in that half-guinea which you want. 
(1) Uncle Sam. (4) Born in the Purple. 
(2) Sublime Porte. (5) Nist Prius. 

(3) Faggot Votes. (6) Olympus. 

I want all my ers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. ne 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. ; 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.e., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, August 10th. You 
may send all your postcards for this —— in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 
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Complete Short Story. 


said. ‘ Denby’s a perfect terror. He manages to | job. Why, I wouldn't be seen shaking hands 
scrape ome every time with mo, and it’s getting | man, and it’s part of my weges to call his, 
expensive. Ah, well, I shali have to economiso Him!” sais 
somewhere elso.” - He was on ‘iis hands and knees in the under= 

“ Do you play for anything then?’ asked Dora. parting every thicket, pecring into ever 

“ Only for what he calls a little sovereign. e’s got | hiding-placc. At last he was rewarded ; he t’ 
quite a little bagful off me, though. Hallo, here he is.” | arm deep into a cluster of gcrse and drew Sit ‘ 

Denby came down the steps of the club-house ; he “There it is!’ he exclaimed excitedly, ‘> , 
had threo balls in his hand, and he stopped for a | eggs, t!:ct’s it!” “4 oa 
moment to speak to another member about them. Dora heh! ot her hand. “Let melesk! ghee 1 
They heard quite plainly what he said ; it was quite a He gavcithcr. “Yes, that’shis. “The Tayi: 
new make, “ The Traveller,” a special patent, and he | It’s a new mske; I heard him say so. Ani whist 
was trying them for the first time. you going to do now?” 
! Dickie outdrove him with his first shot, and Denby’s “Dot Why, nothing. What esn Ido? 1 - 
ae : second was trapped in a bunker. Somchow, Dora | know fcr sure, and that’s all Lesre about. [tv '. 
A Tale of Love and a Golf Match. didn’t seem to think that he was playing the golf he | the difference ; before I only suspected. And 1%) 

talked in her drawing-room; still, perhaps his form | up the job before I’m polite to him again.” 
By REEVES SHAW. would come later. She followed them round hope- “Then will you let mo keep this bail 2? asked Tr 

“ T wave scarcely secn him at all lately,” she said. | fully, but, when cight holes had been played, confessod “Why, ecrtainly, miss, if it's any us: to : 
* It’s golf, golf, golf all the time with him now. It’s sho was tired. Dickie was then two up. : But—— , : 
funny what a really little place a girl has in a man’s life Well, you can wait here if you like,” explained It'll be a lot of use to me, thank vou very 
or desires. We are useful for odd moments, that’s all; | Denby. ‘‘ The course doubles back, and we have to | And I fancy it'll be somewhat refreshing to you, : 
we squeeze in when other pastimes are impossible. | come this way for the thirteenth. We sha’n't bo very | It is not likely Mr. Denby will trouble you any ms >.” 
We're what o man puta by for o rainy day, rainy | long doing the four holes, What do youthink?’’ — | She offered him her hand. ‘Good-bye! T exp ist 
She accepted the suggestion gladly; her friend’s | shall be taking up golf mysclf in a few days, an. I 

Her friend emiled. She understood rather well. | advice was not turning out for tle best. Instcad of | should like ys to teach me the game.’’ 
“I’m inclined to fancy, Dora,” she ventured fearingly, | improving her opinion of her lover, it was accom- “T-shall be ver pleased,” he stammered, ard 311 
for the path of o cendid adviser is delicate ground, | plishing the very reverse. His temper had shown bad his cap in his hands as he watched her stride off ir. 3 
“that you’re a good bit, sorry now that you—that signs of wear, and she despised a man who couldn't | the course. Many things puzzled him, but lev sc 
you——” : fame ba Srssling. Poet oo Denby was ihe oe = Reset alt turn out to his ln 

es say it, say it!’ cried Dora Messingham | becoming less ess attractive toher. — “T wondcr—I wonder if she las anything to du wa 
dpe “ fn gied We sake don't funk the She sat down beneath the shelter of a high bank of | Mr. Denby. If—my etars!”’ ying 
fence! ‘Threw over Dickie’ was on the tip of your | gorse. A half-hour passed, and then she became He was very mvch on the right track, ) 16 
tongue, I know. It’s awfully clover of you, anyhow, | aware that a man was walking up the slope towards | returned to the club-house in jubilant sjyrits, tsa 
60 you necdn’t be ashamed of saying it.” her. . ; : had not gono that way; sho had taken a sis:: « 

“ Well, isn’t it about the bull’s-cye ? ” Dora recognised him as the club professional; he | to hcr own Lome. She did not want to met | 

“TJ didn’t throw him over. We just driftod, that’s | raised his cap to her, and thon, standing on tip-toc, | before she was prepared. Denby calle! t'« 
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all; he drifted anyhow, and you could scarcely expect 
mo to wade after him. Besides, if he cared for me at 
all he would have put up a bit of a fight ; ho wouldn't 
simply have faded out just because Denby came 
along!” 

“ Vight! Fancy expecting Dickie to put up a fight. 
He’s not that sort of man; he’s not so selfish as the run 
of them. He looked upon you as his, and when—when 
he fancicd you weren't, he just, as you say, falod out of 
the picture, thinking he wasn’t good enongs. You 
c2n't expect a fellow like Dickio to struggle for you, 
like a prize in a competition. You were either his cr 
you weren't—and you weren't. Tl lay ho’s still just 
the same whenever you meet him, still friendly, still 
laughing, only just—just sorry a bit!” 

Dora nodded. Sho knew her wise little friend was 
right. Dickie Trayne did not understand rivalry ; ho 
would no more have dreamt cf challenging another's 
supremacy with her than he would of fighting a friend 
for his last cigarctte. 

He had never been engaged to Dera Massingham ; 
for years they had been inseparable companions, and at 
odd times he had a dim idca that some day they would 
probably marry. 

Then Denby hal come along—as a mattcr of fact 
Dickie had introduced l.iim—and after a littlo while he 
found that Dora was ccrtainly intcrested in that 
direction. He looked at the situation calmly; after 
all, it was the natural thing, for Denby, handscme, 
strong, successful, was the very sort of mana a'r] ought 
to be attracted by. So he became the third of the 
three, the man who is rather in the way, and without 
making any fuss he stepped aside. 

We bore no grudge against Denby, but in those 
moments when you inust think of such things, he 
acmitted that Denby had scarccly played straig!:t. 

Dora had slowly realised ali these things; it made 
her engagement to Denby no pleasanter. She, too, had 
scarcely played the game, and now, how willingly she 
would have had thing3 revert to their fermer order ! 
But she couldn’t very woll tell Dickio that, and, 
besides, Denby would bo entitled to a reason. 

Dora’s friend rose to go. “‘ And if it’s only golfing,” 
sho remarked, in a final picce of adviec, “ well, why not 
trv and get interested in it yourself? Ho might even 
Ict you carry his bag round the links.” 

The half-flippant remark sct Dora thinking; prrhaps 
if she did connect herself with Denby’s sport it might 
wake up her enthusiasm in hima bit. At any rate, she 
could see what it was like. 

She was startled out of her reverie by a loud ring at 
the door-bell. It was Denby himself, goli-bag on 
shoulder. We camo to look in for a fow minutes; he 
had an appointment for a round at four o'clock. He 
talked golf and’ his prowess at the gama till twenty 
minutes to the hour. ‘ficn Dora suggested that sho 
should accompany him. It was only delicately 


watched a player take his shot from the tee behind | evening; he supposed she had wearied cf wait: i 


them. Dora heard the sharp “click of the clean | had rcturned home early 


drive, and a few seconds later saw the white ball drop | find no intcrest in the game. 


well down on the clear-cut grass. 


more like a contemptuous sneer. Dora again heard 


toaring rip in the thick undergrowth somo thirty yards 
beyond them. 


“Just one hole, eh ? 


mis3,” he said. ‘Just watch. It’s interesting.” 
Dora did not know then who the players were, or she 
might have regarded his remark as impertinence. She 


way of spectators?” 


watch and see. She and the professional were quite 


Diskie had gone down to his ball in the fairway. much ? 

Denby pushed about in the tangled undergrowth for “A sovercign.” 
a few moments; they could plainly hear him growling 
at his abominable luck. Then suddenly a winte ball 
appearcd, nicely nestling on the top of a tuit of | goss with it, thrown in. 


“T thought so.” 

Dora looked at him swiftly ; the same suspicion was 
in her mind. 

He could not have found his ball like that; had it 
dropped there from his shot it would have been 


put down another ball, knowing that Dickie oould not 


a placo that his next shot would be an easy one. 
So that was his idea of playing the game! A mean 
hd 


scorned to do; in the name of sport he ought to have “Burton! 


been hounded off the course. But then nobody was “Yoo, You see, he and [ saw the wiels 1 
looking, so he thought ; and to men of Deaby's typo | comedy from tho gorse bushex 


anything is all right so Jong a3 you cre not found ait. 
Sportsmanship was nothing to him; all he cared was 
to win the match, no matter how. And if lie had 
owned up to losing his ball that hole would, of cour:e, 


' 
have been won by his cpponent; for lost ball i3 lost | and I don’t want to have to expla! 
hole, Denby was taking no risks; he was quito usod | members why they shouldit go round with yor. 
if you will just leave the sovercign en tac t 
The profossional’s uplifted finger warned Dora not | can tako tio ball—don't forget the ring: i 
your foot—and #. We shail all bo so fF 
Denby’s iron shot dropped him on the green, niccly professional, Dickie, and I—to 


to getting an advantage any way ho could. 
to speak. 


by the hele. The professional’s eyes were burning; | you.” 
he watched the pair play out and make for the next 
tee. Denby drove off first, thus showing he had “ won”’ 
the previous hole. 
“ He took.that hole!” cried the professional fiercely. | Mr. Trayne.” 
“That's not golf; that’s thievi:g!” Dickie Tr 
“Why?” asked: Dora, though she knew. 


“Yes, I suppose I do. It’ 
“T don't think it very—funay. 
wondered why it was interesting, and when Denby | natural in a playcr like yours:’! 
tremped after his ball into the scrub she decided t9 | you like to buy a goli-bal! off 1 
Denby laugaed. He had no s 
screened from sight behind the thick furze busies. | were drifting. “Why, sure,’ 


“Asoversign? That’syprtty stifffora gett 
“Tt isn't dear fer this ono. : 
Havo a lo, 
BEASS: She rollod tie ball across the flar to i» 
“T thonght so,” whispered the professional hoarsely, | slipping his engagement ring from her tings, toc 
lightly after the tell-tale “ Travel r.” 
Denby understood at last ; 1is face was very 82 
and his hands played nervously with the ball. 
“ Good heavens, where did you find this? "| 
"In the scrub at the thirteenth. 
obvious all the time. No, he must have deliberately | sovercigi you—er—stole from Dickie, ist it.” 
“You silly little girl, you ere making so i 
seo him. And he had taken care to drop it ix such | mistake. You don't believe—you cont tir oc: 
people will belicve—that I'd 
“Oh, yos, Ido! And the professional, Tam sors 
trick that a Wecent-minded schoolboy would have | would be only too glad to help me in mahi: ; 


She pressed an cleetric Loll, and a maid ai 
“Oh, show Mr. Denby out, will you posse: 
Dora, “and just see that this note is takenal se. 


ne did not in the least un lorstan] ! 
curious messayys, but he chedientiy followe! | 
“ He lost his ballin the rongh scrub here, and cropped | etructions. “1 have a sovercign of y¥ 


Tle had said that sie... 


3a funny 
£ 


“On the contrary,” she said, and there vst > 
The professional waited for the next player, but his | in her voice which should have warned j.ir, * 
smile of pleasure had given way to something much | it most int<resting. Did vou vin your mat-!. : 
“Yor, rother! Jolly closs thing, trough. 
the sound of the club meeting ball, an oath, and a | scraped home by onc hole up.” 
Yon were two down v! 
left you; you seem to play beit.r—win were i 
The professional ducked. ‘‘ Don’t say anything, | rmean—when you haven't any encumbranc: 5 i: 


t. 


insinuated, and he trod on the idea pretty firmly. An | another without penalty at all, Iswear he did. PH | “7 wish vou would come along this evening ere: 
air of determination about her, thougn, made him | show you; I'll find that ball if I have to search all | it.” . 
helge his objections, night for it. And that’s tho man who wanders about Sho explaine| evorst 
“Of course you can come if you like,” he said. “I | the club as though it’s his private property, and spreads | * And now,” she conch 
shall be delighted. But you'll only get fearfully tired | his views before the committee that Pm not worth my | were befire ie came, aren't we?” oaks 
| round, and it isn’t much fun.” = —— “ Just,” he admitted, ‘In te Bit it’s sillv 
ora overruled his objcctions, When they reached , like that, isn't it? We ougit ta bs : 
the club-houso she found that his opponent was Dickie. DON T RUN HOLIDAY RISKS i I say I shall have to give that cap Burton sv 
He held out his hand to her and grected her wit) all If you zo away for the holidays you will probably | decent in t!:e way of a present. ” ; 
his old-timo friendliness. While Denby was g:tting tvavel by train. By signing the coupon on ihe “You ought to give me semet! ing Grit,” col, 
ceady he joked with her about tho g-me. red page of this issue you are insured against | Dora. manegs 
“Tm in for ancther whacking this afternoon,” he railway accidents from £2,000 dowawards. Dickio awoke to a sense of his responzibiliticas 


hing to him when he 


i, “we are just 


I want a similar sentence of not nore than twelve words. See next pege — OF 


r 
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A Peep at a Prison Funeral. 


Drats, out for a night prowl, sometimes pays 
rise visit to a ie prison. Next morning 
a convict is found lifeless in his cell. 

He fails to respond to the call, and the warder 
ccets and shakes him, then starts as he catches 
tie tell-tale glassy eye, and the calm, set features. 

49” he calls, trying to assume the customary 
ecvere tone. “ D’you hear?” 

“Dead !’? he mutters touching the cold fingers 
and drawing nervously back. “Dead!” He 
gots his hat, awed for the moment by the figure 
ke used to command. 

‘Then he creeps out and gently closes the door 
that always before has been banged ; and he goes off 
to make his official report. When the usual 
call was made, he says, ‘“ 49”? failed to reply. His 
col was entered, and upon examination, 4g”? 
was found to be dead. 

Nobedy Tells His Comrades. 

ie prison doctor is called and he makes @ pro- 
fo-sional examination, after which “* 49’ is removed 
to the mortuary. The governor records the 
occurrence in his book, the dead man’s prison card 
is taken down from the cell wall, the little bed is 
re-nrranged ready for ‘49's’ successor, and an 
ineuiry is held into the circumstances. 

Nobody tells the other convicts but the news 
gets round, and later on, in the exercise ground, 


0 surp) 


How many kisses a wife should 


“Unkissed Bride” cass tried in New York. Our cartoonist sug 
up. Below, he illustrates th 


<~ V7, fl 
<7 i) hi { 
= aril ; 


WANA 
oe 


<q BEGIN WITH A FEW 
LIP AND MOUTA 
EXERCISES, 


THEN AS KISSING 15 SAID TO 
BE UNHYGIENIC, A LITTLE 
SPRAYING PRACTISE. 


PROVE 
SHOULD BE TRIED. 


For the best sentences I will give five cigarette cases. Mark postcards 


receive from her husband, when he should give them, 
gests that a School for Kissing, 
e lines on which a class could be conducted. 


SF\THE LESSONS SHOULD|N 


WHILST FOR NERVOUS 
BACHELORS, LESSONS ON 
GREETING A BABY WOULD 


SIDE-LINE . 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


they discuss the “ release,” as they call it, in their 


16y 


In a few 


carefully and as gently as a saint. 


silent prison language of tho eye, and the lips | minutes the little procession passes through the 


and the fingers. 

“Lucky beggar,” they say. “And ten years 
to go.” (Tramp, tramp, tramp.) 
to go. Lucky beggar!” (Tramp, tramp, tramp.) 

A convict who is handy with the tools is making a 
coffin of elm, and oil polishing it, and fixing two 
clumsy wooden handles vertically at each end, 
and the order goes out to a sexton in the nearest 
churchyard or cemetery to dig a grave, “ man’s 
siz,” and have it ready for occupation on the 
m 


orrow. 

And all that remains of what was “49” rests 
alone, and unmourned, and unattended, on a 
shelf in the white-washed prison chamber of the 
dead. Nobody knew him; nobody cares for him. 
In life he was a pest ; in death he is a burden to be 
quickly removed. His years of innocence have 
long been outshadowed by his years of guilt. He 
camo in as “ John Smith, offence, burglary, fifty, 
no home,” and he has remained as “* Convict 49.” 

His Last Jeurney. 

The effort to find his relatives fs made in 
vain—‘ 49? was a black sheep, and he wandered 
from the fold, and those who were disgraced by 
him in life are unmoved by the news of his passing. 

So the convict sleeps alone. 

On the morrow, half-a-dozen men with whom he 
used to slave are commanded to stop work and 
parade for a funeral. They are marched to the 
dead-house, and when one or two more gruff orders 
have been given they march out again, bearers 
of the ignominious dead. The coffin is borne on a 
plain wooden bier and through the handles are 
fixed two long bands of hemp. 

“Steady. Slow—march. Steady.” And the 
last march of “49” is begun. In front and behind 
walks a warder with a loaded rifle, and one of the 
convicts carries a black bag containing « pall. 

“Steady. Steadier.” ‘The bearers slow down. 
The sinner is borne along to his resting place as 


KISS AND COME AGAIN! 


*UMPH-I OVER-, 
LOOKED THAT 
DIFFICULTY.’ 


. FOLLOWED BYA 
HAND-KISSING COURSE. 


7) ROUS & AFFECTIONATE 
CARESS AND SHOULD 
BE WELL PRACTISED. 


——- 
= GOOD HEAVENS, 
MR JINKS, BE 

CAREFUL wHat 


A PROFITABLE ce 


SS neal 


THIS 1S A MOST CHIVAL- 


BUT BEFOR' 
LESSONS, B 
‘DEAREST GIRL ON EARTH’ 
WILL ACCEPT YOUR HAND 
AND HEART. 


great bare court-yard and out of the gate to the 
highway, where, perhaps, a band of pleasure- 


“Ten years | seeking visitors to the neighbouring hills suddenly 


find themselves growing serious and baring their 
heads, 
At the Cenvicts’ Corner. 

Then on to the “ convicts’ corner”—a thin 
strip of earth by the churchyard wall, where the 
weeds flourish and the graves are unmarked and 
unattended. The visitors follow and stand, hushed 
and solemn, at the church door. Inside, the pall 
is taken out of the black bag and placed over the 
coffin, and the convicts living stand reverently 
around the convict dead, and whisper ‘‘ Amens * 
through the burial servico. 

“Slow—march. Steady!” 

The procession is again on the move, winding in 
and out among the graves. At the ‘convicts’ 
corner”? another halt is called, and the coffin is 
placed on the ground and the pall taken off. The 
clergymarr reads another prayer in which you hear 
“ John Smith,” and “ dust to dust.” 

‘Amen. Amen.” And the  law-breaker is 
slung back to the clay from which he sprang. Inthe 
trees near by birds sing their songs of fresiom, and 
the prisoners glance enviously at the visitors, and 
the warders glance anxiously at their rifles. 

“Quick march!** Crunch, crunch. The con- 
victs are again on the move, both warders now at 
the rear with the muzzles of their rifles pointing 
to the smiling sky. 

Now, the convicts, and the warders, and the 
rifles are gone, and the clang of the prison gate 
blends with the thud of sods falling on the coffin, 
and the joy song of the birds. 

“Miss ANTEEK says she will never marry unlcss 
she meets her ideal man.” 

“ And what is her ideal man.” 

“One who will propose to her.” 


and many other interesting points have been raised by the 
would ‘prevent these questions from cropping 


*YOU REALLY MUST 
LEARN TO DO !IT 
WITH YOUR EYES 

OPEN, M8 BIGGINS ¢ 


TQ RE 


NEXT, HOW TO 
SALUTE YOUR FUTURE 
MA-IN-LAW GRACE- 
FULLY MIGHT BE 
USEFUL TO MANY. 


“i 


= 


TAKING 
SURE THE ke-> 
oe 


“ Smart.” (See nage 18).) 
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WERL TAVOATS Lebhes 


; Ce : a ABLE 
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In fiction, tho story of the cisgais;d yvouig 
prince who falls in love with and mayics a poor 
girl oocars frequent!y ; in real life, very rarely indeed. 
This, however, is the true story of such a happen- 
, and of what came after. 

he drama opens in a wood near Vienna one 
stmmer's day in 1886, with Herr Stubcl, an honest 
but humble Austrian citizen, enjoying himsclf at a 
little family picnic with his wife and three grown-up 
daughters. 

The cklest girl, Milly Stubel, was the acknow- 
ledged bello of the lowly quarterof the city where her 
home was situated, and she was as good as she was 
beautiful. She earned her living as a ballet-girl, 
a quite legitimate profession for even the most 
modest and respectable young women in Austria, 
where dancing is looked upon as a fine art, and is 
encouraged and subsidised by the State. 

Tho picnic had progressed as far as the luncheon 
stage, and Milly was in the act of pouring out 
tea, when the report of a gun was heard close at 
Jiand, and the next instant a pellet struck a cup 
that the girl was holding in her hand, shivering it 
to pieces. Sho uttered a startled scream, and a 
voung man came running rp. He was profuse 
in his apologics. He was out shooting, he explained, 
and had no idea of the presence of the picnic party 
ia the wood. 

He Meets the Blushing Milly. 

His apologies were accepted by Herr Stubel, 
who, moreover, invited hia to join them at luncheon. 
The stranger, with his eyes glued on the blushing 
and beautiful Milly, promptly accepted the invita- 
tion. He made himself exceedingly agreeable, and, 
cn leaving, he asked, and received, permission to call 
at the Stubels’ house. 

This was the commencement of an acquaintance- 
shin which soon ripened into love. The young 
mn called himself Johann Orth, and mentioned 
that he was then resident at Linz, a neighbouring 
rurison town, but beyond this he was not very 
communicative. 

ile was a most devoted lover, however, coming 
aioost every day to see Milly. Tie couple were 
looked upon by the family and neighbours as being 
a2 Sood as engaged. 

Only Frau Stabcl, Milly’s mother, was not 
altoeethor satisG-d. There was something 
myiterious about her daughter's handsome suitor, 
soucthing she did not quite like. Ho had told 
her ho was an engineer, but from certain words he 
let crop she thouzht he must be a soldier. 

Trau Stube! made up her mind to ¢ to Linz and 
investigate matters icr herseif, taking hor daughter 
with her. 

No Match for an Officer. 

“Tf he is a soldier, as I think,” the good woman 
said to Milly before setting out, “ho may be a 
sergeant, in which ease he will be a suitable match 
for you. On the other hand, lic may be an officer ; 
a ticutenant perhaps, or even a captain. If so, 
you must give him up. Officers in tho Imperial 
army do not marry poor girls.”* 

To all of which Milly assented tearfully, and not 
wit)out misgiving. ; 

Milly's mother had purposely chosen for her 
viit to Linz a day when a grand review was to be 
held, for then, she knew, the whole garrison would 
he ea parade, and she would have the better chance 
of identifying her daughter's lover. 

It was to be a magnificent sight. An entire 
anny corps, say forty thousand men, were to 
march past before the Emperor's nephew, Field- 
Marshal H.R.H. the Archduke John S.ilvator. The 
{wo women were carly on the parade ground, and 
secured good places near the saluting base. They 
intended to scrutinise carefully the faces of the men 


in 


‘weather reports tre generally dull and uninteresting. Can you wride'a funny one of not nore than 100 wort: 


NUMBER ONE OF A SPLENDID NEW SERIES. _ 


__ (here is Johann Orth ? 


’ THE TRUE STORY OF THE MOST REMARK. 


ROYAL LOVE ROMANCE ON RECORD. 


| as they marched past in the hope of identifying the 


one they sought. 

But this course was rendered unnecessary, for, 
az soon as the Archduke rode up surrounded by a 
L.illiant staff, his breast glittering with decorations, 
peor Milly gave one startled little scrcam, and fell 
bunting to the ground. She knew now who was 
her lover. Knew, too, or thought she knew, how 
altogether and utterly impossible was any prospect 
of marriage with him. 

The spectacle of a woman in a faint always causes 
acomnotion amongst a crowd. It did so upon this 
ocmsion. The Archduke noticed it, and rove up 
to sco what was the matter. Recognising Milly, 
lo had her driven to his palace in one of his carriages 
ia waiting, following her as soon as the revicw 
ended. 

Sho received him calmly, but could not help 
reproaching him for having deceived her into 
helioving that she could ever becomo his wife. For 
antwer, the Archduke took her in his arme, kissed 
eivay her tears, and assured her most solemnly that 
she should be his wife, come what might. 

Next day he sought an interview with his uncle, 
the Emperor Franz Josef, and asked permission 
to marry Milly Stubel. The Emperor laughed long 
and loudly. What! A nephew of his marry a 
ballet dancer ? Impossible ! 


“*] am Plain Johann Orth.’’ 


But the Archduke was not easily rebuffed, and he 
refused altogether to take no for an answer. He 
knelt at the Emperor’s fect, imploring, protesting. 
The girl was beautiful, virtuous ; he could not and 
would not give her up. 

Thereat the Emperor grew angry. He reminded 
the young man of what was due to his family, his 
renk, his position in the army, ard in Society. 

“ Besides," he concluded, “‘ you must not forget 
that you are a Hopeyory: That in itself renders 
any such alliance as that which yon are contem- 
plating absolutely out of the question. The 
Hapsburgs wed only wit royalties, their eq:als.” 

“Very well, then!” retorted the Archduke ; 
“Twill be a Hapsburg no longer. From tl.is day 
enward I am plain Johann Orth.” 

Ue unbuckled his sword, Inid it at the 
Emperor's fect, and placed his orders and cecora- 
tions on a table beside lim, Thereupon the inter- 
view grew more stormy than ever. The voices of 
the Emperor and the Arciiduke could be heard in the 
ether rooms of the Imperial palace. 

Consequently the affair could not be hidden. 
All Vienna, all Austria soon heard of it. From 
‘being an unknown ballet-dancer, Milly Stubel found 
herself the most-talked-about woman in the emrire, 


Crowds Ficck to sce ivlily. 

Crowds flocked into tho opera-house to sce her, 
waiting outside in queues that never ceascd 
to form, the beginning of cne dovetailing itself 
into the end of the other ; the reserved portions of 
tlie house were booked months alicad. 

Tris unsought notoricty was distasteful alike 
to Milly and herlover. He took her from the stage, 
and installed her in one of Lis castles, with Frau 
Stubel as chaperone. Meanwhile the. marriage 
was delayed for two whole years, the Archduke 
hoping against hope that the Empcror wouid relent. 

He did nothing of the kind, however. Instead, 
he sent one day for his nephew, and gave lim 
twenty-four hours in which to promise to give up 
Milly. Failing this, he was to be disgraced for good 
and all. 

t the end of the allotted time no promise was 
forthcoming. Shortly afterwards an Imperial order 
was published directing that the name of the 
Archduke John Salvator was no longer to appear in 
the official genealogy of the Austrian Imperial House. 

Nothing daunted, he promytly crossed the 
Channel to England, whither Milly and her mother 
had preceded him, and at a London registry office, 
with Frau Stubel as witness, the couple were marricd. 

This was in February, 1890, and after a briof 
honeymoon, Herr Orth set sail in his own ship, 
the St. Margaret, for Bucnos Ayres, leaving his 
newly-wed wife to follow l.im by mail steamer. This 
she did, joining bim there a few weeks later, and in 
July, 1890, they sailed together for a trip round 
Cape Horn to Valparaiso. 


Were Esui-y 


Ave. To, boi, 


That wes the last that was seca ef (ey 
St. Margerct never reached her destinati4, ; 
was assuncd that she foundered with afi: 

This view of the ease naturally ce, 
itself strongly to the Emperor Franz Jo 
indeed to the catire house of Hapshury, 
waited a decent interval. Then they laid cla 
his property. But the law courts were ss, ; 
and it was only tho other day that his 1. : 
wero granted Icave to assume his decease, 


The Good Ship ‘St. Mareare:,'' 

It may be taken, therefore, as being new :! - 
beyond doubt that the Archduke John, otinis. 
Sclenn Orth, is officially dead. Butthereisars: , 
aspect of the question, an unofficial one, ar) it . 
one well worth considering. 

To begin with, it should bo noted ti y+ (' 
St. Margaret was an exceptionally fine ves>', « 
of the stoutcst and best sailing sips, in fa.‘ 
Austrian mercantile marino, Sho would beur! : 
therefore, to succumb in the open sea to eva i 
most furious tempest. Before leaving Lon: .; | 

Buenos Ayres, Herr Orth laid in immense si 
provisions, far more than are ordinaily 
for even the most lengthy voyages. He cio: 
on board a large sum of specic, as much a3 £.. 
according to ene account. These taci3 
significant. 

But still more so is the circumstance of his hen! + 
dismissed all three of his officers, on on> j1 
and another, before leaving Buenos Ayics. i 
Crth was a skilful ecaman, holding a pr: 
mariner’s certificate. Nevertlicless, he \ 
hardly havo so arranged matters as to Le « 
polled himself to navigate his vessel sing!>-! 
round the Horn, unless he had some ulterisr moi.e 
in view. 

is Ho In the Pacific Islana:? 

There aro lonely Pacific is!ands, far ovt ©’ t 
ordinary track of shipping, where he may v | 
living in poace and happy quictude with Ue. 
his choice—the wife whom he mare 
sacrifices to win than probably were ever 
before by any man living or dead. Onc», ° 
in 1899, a message was sent out hy awe. 
news agency that ho had actually been «> 
under just such circumstances as these, b ' 
apperently, was afterwards diseredivd. 

t is, however, a fact that in that s. 
mysterious sailing-ship, named the « 
cucred for sale at Tricste, whose tonna., 
ments, and appearance exactly cciv iit 
those of the supposcd!y missing Sf 47, 
In fact, mone people asserted that the 1.9 ¢ 
were identical. 

(Next Weck: “* 


he Lost Ambascivon.”) 


ANOTHER BRIGHT 
HOLIDAY CONTEST. 


Teli Us What 
the Parrot Sald. 


£10 in Prizes Offered. <\. 


Gone to the seaside on Monday? Be suro~ 
you avoid the fate of the hcro cf the verse | 
below. However, whether you go to the seas! 
you can tell us what the Parrot said on tie ss. 
alding a fifth line to the verse. 

This last line that you add need not rhyimo ners 
any of the otl:er lines of the verse, but it may vot 
more than six words, nor fewer than three. 

Your line must Lave some bearing cx the r> 
verse, and tho prizes will be awarded for the .. 
considered tle Lest by the adjudicators. a ag 

To the sender of the attempt considered tie ‘¢ 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in cousu's:™ 
will also be dist: ibuted. 7 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your post: 
m1 cn envelcpe, inclose a smuil 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. P! 
The verse which we wish you to compicte Isis lu. 
On Monday as Bert took a nap, 
On the sands down at Bogtoa-on-Sca, 

Some passers-by blackened his face, 

And the Parrot laughed, screaming with ylee: 


An example last line, which must not be used, ! 
read as follows: ‘‘ Blame the heat wave.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. : 
1. Write the Parrot’s commen: on a postc.rd, and adlrosa ito? 
ViAitor, Pearson's Werlty, Henrictta Street, maon, W.C. Uf you 
musy inclose your postcard in an envelope. 
2) Mark ycor posteard * Black’ on iho top left-hand corner. 4 
mast urrive not fater than ‘Lhuredry, Avvast 10:h. fem PES 
3. To the ken ler of the attempt considered the best a pris” « 
av: rded, In the ever.t of a tie this sum wii! he divides. Ir H Mee 
consolation gifts of 10s. each will be awarced to the com) (i 
eXoris come n- xtin merit. ‘1 ayventersensited 
4, The pudlished decision ts final, and competitors may c 
understanding only. th 
Besult of “ Comic’ Contest will be found on por ' 


? ar 
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The Difficulties of Preserving the Peace in a 
Wild Animal Show. 


By Mr, FRANK C. BOSTOCK, “ The Animal King.” 


Ir is by no means an easy task to preserve the 
peace among the animals in a big show. Tho 
{vhting instinct is tremendously strong in all wild 
animals, and in the course of my experience as a 
trainer and tamer of wild beasts I have witnessed 
come terrific battles between various wild animals. 


Lions are the most pugnacious of all beasts, . 


and it takes very little to start them fighting. It 
is thcir nature to fight one another, and no amount 
cf taming or training can kill this instinct among 
the kings of wild beasts. 

The most terrific lion fight I ever witnessed 
occurred one night after a performance when we 
were at Chicago some years ago. 

Twenty-seven lions had been turned into the 
rinway behind the cages after the performance, 
when a huge Nubian lion named Denver suddenly 
snapped at one of his companions; now Denver, 
though an immensely powerful brute, was neither 
quarrelsome nor bad tempered, and the snap he 
made at his companion was merely what I have 
no doubt would be in the lion world regarded as a 
hit of good humoured horse play, but the lion which 
lcnver snapped at was one of the crossest animals 
vc had, and he promptly snapped back, and then 
tie row began. 
Twenty-seven Animals All Fighting. 

Denver uttered a roar that was taken up by 
every other lion, and the fearful noise brought all 
tle keepers running to the runway where the 
twenty-seven lions were engaged in a terrific 
indiscriminate fight. 

Denver was engaged in fighting four lions. 
Nis mane was standing almost straight, his oyes 
were blazing, and his fearful deep roar, as he turned 
on one antagonist and then on another, was simply 
appalling, and could be easily heard above the 
1vars of all the others. 

_ The keepers, accustomed as they were to terrify- 
ing scenes, were for 4 moment spellbound at tho 
sight of this fight. Lions would close and grapple 
with each other, and then breaking free would rush 
at others. I saw one lion scize a smaller lion by the 
throat with his teeth and dash his head against the 
bars of the runway, cracking it like an eggshell. 

It was imperative to stop the fight, but it was 
a task fraught with danger. I called for voluntecrs 
to come with me into the long, narrow runway, 
for I would not order any man to go into that 
inferno, and instantly half-a-dozen keepers stepped 
forward. 

One Killed and Six Injured. 

I selected three, and armed with iron bars we 
entered the runway, and after an hour's fearful 
work managed to separate the combatants without 
any of us suffering more serious injury than a few 
bites, In this fight one lion was killed outright 
and six seriously injured, Denver, the big Nubian 
lion, was terribly bitten, and was in the hospital 
cage by himself for a month afterwards. Happily 
is -pronvered, or the fight would have cost me 


But dangerous as it is to separate lions when they 
are fighting, it is child’s phy compared to the task 
of separating a lion and tiger when they become 
engaged in combat with one another. 

This happens but very seldom, in any well- 
Managed menagerie at all events, for great carc 
is taken to prevent such an occurrence, but when 
it does occur it is usually a fight to the death. 
i It is the instinctive hatred that exists between 
od and tigers that makes “mixed” grouping 

tween these animals so difficult and dangerous 
task, I have known cases where it has taken 
an of most patient and arduous training before 
‘. was possible to allow a lion and tiger to perform 
. gether in public, and no matter how friendly 
“i animals may become the natural antagonism 
ki ween them is so great that they can rarely be 

t together long without danger of their fighting, 
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and they aro always separated directly after 
performing. 

Some years ago we had a lion named Rover, 
and a tiger named Mentor, who became apparently 
50, devot:d to each other that we considered we 
might safely leave them in the same cage. Indeed, 
Rover always set up the most plaintive howls 
when his companion was taken away from him 
at the end of their performance. 

Well, at last, we let them occupy the same cage, 
and for three months they lived in peace and har- 
mony with each other, and then one night the 
inevitablo battle between the two came. The day 
was just breaking on a lovely August morning 
when our encampment was disturbed by the most 
terrific roars that proceeded from the lions’ cages. 

Half His Throat Torn Away. 

With a couple of keepers I hastened to the 
scene of the disturbance, but when we arrived the 
combat was over. The tiger lay dead in the corner 
of the cage with his throat half torn away. The 
victor was standing on his hind legs with his fore 
fect round the bars of the cage uttering the most 
triumphant roars as if to announco his victory. 
How the fight arose I cannot say. Probably it 
began as a fight often docs among human beings 
in play, and ended in a mortal duel. 

In so wild and dangerous a state was the lion 
that it was impossiblo to remove the body of the 
tiger for a day. 

Wild beasts will rarely or never fight with one 
another when they are under the personal super- 
vision of their keepers. I have had somctimes 
to bag a man patrolling up and down outside a 
cage of lions or tigers for scveral days and nights 
to preserve peace among them. I remember once 
sitting myself throughout the night between a 
leopard and jaguar, whom we were training to 
perform in a mixed group of animals. But before 
we could start training them we had to get them 
on terms of friendship, temporary though it might 
be, with each other. 

Every now and then the lcopard would turn and 
snarl at the jaguar, who would snarl back viciously. 
Had the two been left alone for an instant the pair 
would have engaged in a mortal combat, and even 
when we had trained them to perform togetier 
it was impossible for us to allow them to occupy 
the same cage. 

Why Man Is Feared. 

Thoro is no doubt that the only enemy really 
feared by large wild beasts is man, and it has, 
I confess, always puzzled me why this should be so. 
Neither man’s size nor his erect position seem to 
account for it satisfactorily. 

The only reason that I can think of as to why the 
larger wild beasts should fear man is that they 
don’t understand him and are unable to fathom 
him. He is a mystery to them and they fear him 
accordingly, just as we would fear some super- 
natural being of unknown power if such a ono were 
to come among us who could apparently deprive 
us of our liberty and happiness. 

Some animals are so desperately and persistently 
quarrelsome that there is nothing to be done but 
to put an end to their existence. 

An animal who is always quarrelling is not 
merely a nuisance, he is a positive danger in a 
menagerie ; he breeds a spirit of rovolt among his 
companions, makes them extremely difficult to 
manage, and he is at all times a danger to those 
who have charge of him. We had an immensely 
powerful tiger, a truc bred man-eater, some years 
ago, who was one of the most disturbing and 
dangerous influences we ever had in our show, 

{ Had to Shoot Him. 

In the course of two years ho had killed three 
companion tigers, and had on several occasions 
attacked his keeper. Yet I was loath to kill him 
for he was a splendid brute, and, curiously enough, 
a good performer. Indeed, on the stage he was 
always most tractable and obedient. 

One night, however, after one performance, 
without the slightest waming, he made a spring 
at a young jaguar who was on the way to his cage, 
and killed her almost in an instant, and then made 
a furious assault on the three keepers who rushed 
to secure him, one of whom he badly injured. 

That decided me ; half-an-hour later a shot rang 
out on the night air, and one of the finest tigers 
Lever had in my possession lay dead in the runway 
behind the tigers’ cages with a bullet in his heart. 

Fortunately for my purse I have not often had 
occasion to act in such a manner, for the putting 
to death of such a fine specimen of the tiger tribe 
meant a loss to me of, at least, £1,000. 


I will give five shillings. 
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“JT sre,” sald Pin- 
cher, who could never 
remain silent for long 
ata stretch, ‘‘that a 


the evening pa at me, and 
leamed as ho saw my movement. 

“Don't let me upset you,” he said. “I like to see 
a@ man workin’.”” . 

“J should think it was an unusual sight for you, atall 
events from close quarters,” I said. “I can’t imagine 
anyone being able to work with you within a hu red 
yards’ radius. But no matter. What about the 
gentleman to whom you were just referring ? 

Pincher was silent for a moment. . ; 

“Tt's rather a funny story, guv'nor,”’ he said, “an 
ff you can do justice to it I hope the cove who's just 
been fined forty bob reads it; it might comfort im 
an’—it might not. Wot ’m ay to tell is how I once 
travelled without a ticket. don’t mean to say as 
how it’s only once that I’ve done it, but tho time Tm 
goin’ to tell you about was the most excitia. Is 
there any tobacco in that jar ?”” 

There wasn’t very much when Pincher had filled 
his capacious pipe, and then eanag refused lemonade, 
and gazed sadly in tho direction of the house—for we 
wero sitting in tho garden, and I was still gee 
in what Pincher called “kid’s drink ”"—he settl 
himself comfortably in his chair and blew out s cloud 
of smo:e. 

“Tt was Hke this,” he said. “I was stranded 
down in a little town In the Midlands an’ 
I wanted toget out of it, wanted to get out 
of it bad. ere was a landlady sayin’ as 
’ow she’d give me no more credit, and there 
was an Officious * tec’ keepin’ his eve on me. 
He'd come from Lirmingham where we'd 
made each other’s acquaintance under what . 
you might call sad circumstances, an’ bein’ 
&@ vory inquisitive, meddiin’ sorter chap, 
he wanted to know wot my _ busincss 
was, 

“Well, my business was mug huntin’, 
though I couldn't very well tell him 580, 
though I might just as well have done so, 
for the whole time I was there I never saw 
@ mug, never met a chap who'd play a 
game of billiards for more than the price 
of a round of drinks. If there was a mug 
in that bloomin’ town it would have taken 
all Scotland Yard to find him. I heard a 
chap say one day that the average provincial 
was a fool. eli, if he is, he’s a precious 
cautious one. 

‘“ An’ as I wandered round the strets | 
with about tuppence in my pocket, havin’ 
wasted a earned five guid in two 
weeks’ stay, I cursed tho shag, a well- 
meanin’ enough cove, who'd recommended 
me to the place. He said ho'd done well, 
an’ it may be that he'd spoilt the market 
for me; anyway, he's doin’ a five-year stretch 
at Dartmoor now, an’ it ain't good taste 
to speak ill of them as is down. 

“Tho station chaps were just as shar; 
as tho rest of them. Time after time 
tried to get into the in the 
hope of findin’ a handy truck, but it was 
no use. I quickly got ed out, an’ saw that it was 
gettin’ dangerous, Then I remembered a little village 
station on the London side of the town, an’ leavin’ m 
bag with my second best suit an’ a few odds an’ ends 
at my lodgin’, I set off to walk to the village, jolly glad 
to leavo the bloomin’ place, I can tell you, ant got into 
the village just as it was gettin’ . 

““T spent my last copper on a drink, an’ always 
bein’ a tactful chap, I managed to find out that the 
slow goods train from the north stopped there to 
pick up such trucks es were waiting for it about ten 
o'clock. Off I strolled to the station, an’ there I had 
my first bit of luck for weeks. Tho bookin’ office 
was shut up ag’ no one was about. The sidin’ with the 
threo trucks on it was at the opposite end of the 
platform to the signal box, en’ one of the trucks was 
empty with a tarpaulin lyin’ in it. 

a the label on it I saw it was bound for the big 
yard in a North London suburb; I mustn't 
you the aame of the company in case of trouble 


<e & 


Neither of en could speak a word; they just stood 


Pincher’s Progress 


The Chronicles of a London Thief. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 
ON COMPANY’S SERVICE. 


when you get printin’ the story. An’ into the truck 
I seal arin, and curled up comfortable under the 


tarpeulin. 

“I'd been im that truck about half an hour when 
I heard voices an’ a clanking of couplings, an’ then 
my track bumps off one end back on to the other 
with a jar that was enough to break a chap’s bones, 
to say nothin’ of the shock to his system, an’ then 
we got goin’. After a bit I got pretty used to the 
bumpin’, an’ presently I Scobeet off to co 

“1 don’t know how I slept, but when I woke 
it was daylight. I'd to leave my watch behi 
in that bloomin’ break-your-heart town, so I couldn't 
tell the time. Then I noticod we were stoppin’ some- 
where, an’, as a clock struck nine, I had a sudden fit 
of shiverin’, for I heard the noise of shuntin’, an’ it 
dawned on me that we'd arrived in London hile I 
was asleep, an’ instead of oe, comfortable b2fore 
the place woke up, 80 to speak, here I was with a chance 
of bein’ discovered any minute. 

Lor’, it gives me the shivers to think of it even now. 
But worse was to come, as you writer chaps say, for 
on liftin’ the tarpaulin very cautious an’ takin’ a peep 
cut, I saw that we weren't in London at all, but in 
just such another place as the town I'd come from. 

“For some reason or other they'd had the truck 
shunte:l there, an’ while I was talkin’ quietly to myself, 
not being able to do the situation anythin’ like justice, 
two chaps came to a stop just opposite my truck. 


been a ghost, 


One of 'em said somethin’ about ft bein’ shunted 
to ae up some old carriage wheels that had to go 
back to the store department, an’ then he says with 
a laugh, ‘I reckon that’s the new assistant superintend- 
ent of the line,’ he ses, ‘They say he can remember 
where every bloomin’ truck is; goin’ to wake things up 
is Mister Moffer. They say he’s a common little cove, 
and goes about like a tramp at times to pay surprise 
visits. The guv’nor is in a rare old state, fancyin’ 
he’H come down here, for he’s never seen his lordship ; 
you've no idea how polite ho'’s been to everyone he 
don’t know these last few weeks.’ 

“Now,” said Pincher solemnly, “men of intelll- 
genco like you an’ me know that it's wrote in the Book 
of Proverbs, ‘There's a tide in the affairs of man 
which—which—well, I forget the exact words, but it 
moans if you don’t land in your whack sharp someone 
gives you the knock-out. Anyway, hearin’ those 
words gave me my great idea. . 

““Vd like to eva this Moffer,’ eaid the other chap. 


steavin! sat me as though I'd 


Werk mens 
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‘T reckon he’s out lookin’ for trouble if be’: ‘i 
to nlay the spy on us, an’ . es 
“Up I cot from the tloor of the trick, putty py 
hat siraight an’ lookin’ as dignilied as a chan» 
bumped about in a truck for several hours can |.) 
“Your wish is gratified,’ I says in my most st-n- 
tone, ‘an’ I would remind you I ain't the oxy 
one who is out lookin’ for trouble, my man.’ oe 
“ Neither of °em could speak a word ; the; just <1. | 
starin’ at me as though I'd been a ghost. “One «f \ , 
I took to be the foreman an’ the other a clerk in 1. 
goods office. . 
“© There's things to be Jearned from travellin’ in ; 
goods truck,’ I said, not givin’ ’em time to collect 1',..: 
thoughts. ‘I’ve learned quite a lot about mvself j 
ere in this truck, to say nothin’ of the discipline of t..i3 
station.’ 

“ Lor’, how those two apologised when ttc 
got their voices back, but I cut ’em short an’ told «' 
clerk chap to take me to the stationmaster. j!> 
was in a blue funk as he led me to the station, I:ut [ 
was in a bluer one. If tho stationmaster was :; 
picious it was all up with me; but to try an’ run woh! 
give the game away, besides gettin’ me landed a lon: 
way from where I wanted to be an’ starvin’ for «11 
of breakfast. 

“ As I walked along the platform I saw the n> 
of the station was—well, we'll call it Blankton, cuv'r: » 
then no one can get up an action for libel an’ that su: 
of thing. An’ then the clerk chap Knocks at a doo 

“*Mr. Moffer, sir,’ he says, ‘the assistant su; cr. 
intendent of the lino.’ 

“ A tall, sad-looking cove got to his feet as thar-h 
he'd just sat down on a tin tack. I don’t know uw): 
he said about me, but it was a3 near makin’ me!) .), 
a3 the speech of a young barrister chan male wi. } 
paid him five guineas to defcnd me, an’ then the tuul 
Mla't ret me off. 

***Pleascd to meet you,’ I said quite aTable, but 
with dignity, you understand, ‘ but I’ve been coo: cl 
up in that truck for a long time in order to do 1." 
duty an’ see things as they are, an’ I'm very hiner. 
Is thore anywhere whero I can get breakfast here *” 

‘“*T was in a mortal funk that he'd be foul 
ap to suggest an hotel, but ke jam) ot 
at the opportunity like a bird. Within a 
quarter of an hour I was havin’ quit? aces! 
spread with the staticnmaster waitin’ oni 4 
himself an’ askin’ sl] tho questious I c~.' | 
think of. It was a funny situation, gavin’. 
I couldn't eat as much a3 I'd have } eli) 
for laughin’, an’ I reckon that saved tle res! 
Moffer from gettin’ the reputation of bei’ 
the bizgest glutton wot ever lived. 

‘When I'd finished an’ lit up a clear he 
gave ine, just as I might be lightin’ up on 
now if Eshads you, guv’nor—I walscl 
with him back to his ojtice an’ he shove! 
me a lot of papers which I diin’t unis. 
stand, but I looked wise, which for m«-t 

eoplo is just as good, an’ gettia’ rid of hiss 
or a few minutes whilst he went to .ct some 
’ more of the bloomin’ papers, I looked at th: 
’ time-tablo on his desk an’ found thero w.- 
a train to Loadon at a quarter past {cn, an 
that was the train I meant to travel by. 
though how I was to do it without arous. 
suspicion’ was a puzzle, I'd have pve 
myself comfortable with that stationma-t:1 
cove if there hadn’t been a real Mr. Moi 
flyin’ round, who might drop in any minute 
for all I knew an’ upset everythin.” 

“It must have been a_ somenhit 
uncomfortable situation,” I said, as Pin |2r 
paused to light the cigar I had given hin. 

“* Uncomfortable ain’t'the word. It wasn t 
only quod I’d got to think about. oth 
them chaps I’d scared in the goods yard 
were hefty, an’ the stationmastcr had 3 
look about him that showed he wasnt 
always meck; but just as he was comin 10 
I thought of an idea. ae 

“*By Jove!’ I says, startled like; ‘it's 
fater than I thought. “I must catch the 10.15. 

I'll buy an ordinary third-class ticket. 
“Then I put my hand into my hip 
pocket quite natural and cussod. — 

“*T put on an old suit for this duty,’ I scid, ‘0 
hanged if I dida’t forget to put my purse in my po a 
I’ve only got a fow shillin’s. I don’t want to trave 
with my pass; | man learns nothin’ with a pass. 

“ <P] get youa third-class ticket at once, sir,’ he si" 

“TI nodded. It was 4 big temptation to liv» 4 
first-class ticket for nothin’, but I was heya ” 
lose my nerve, an’ I wasn’t out to take risus. | 
he came with the ticket, an’ I thanked hin for givin 
the breakfast, told him everythin’ was most ©. 
factory—an’ it was for me—an’ then sayin’ that | 
didn’t want to be seen talkin’ to him as it would aie 
my uscfulness to the company on the journey ‘° 
London, I shook hands, walked to the other ©» 
of the platform, and waited for the train. ai 

“The fare was fivo an’ sixpence. I don't know We 
paid it or if it was ever paid for, but I certains 
anxious to mect the stationmaster at Blankton a. -® 

(Another Pincher story next week.) 
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JUST TO GUIDE YOU. 
John Jarvis is a clever, quiet detective who has risen rapidly from the ranks. While engaged 
on the Bewlay Street murder mystery ho was sent to Paris to arrest a blackmailer and notorious 
bad woman, Mrs. Mowle alias Madame Frayle, Jarvis carried this mission out successfully, 
and at the same time he rescued his sweetheart Maisie from Madame Frayle’sa clutches. Maisie 


was decoyed to Paris by the big Oxford Street draper Mark Crashington, and only by chance 
fell into the blackmailer’s hands. 


t 
| 
Jervis is now bent on meeting Crushington. 
e s s s s s s 
Zacky : The bad man of Hallard’s Cross. He is Mark Crushington’s brother, and has been very 
badly treated in the past. He is also bent on revenge, 


~~ 


ON, 


Ps aay oe eiaaias | tho man, fed him, given him a bed, and locked hin 
w : 8 | up socurely for the night in a stable. 

eA Le eee ta sea ome H Nor had John vatata finished with Madame Frayle. 
y y on arpets: *-, At Scotland Yard they were satisfied with a sentence 


seeetntentetedoeebetpeoatp teaeedeeecte decedent toeteteree 


of fifteen years’ penal servitude passed on her. 

She had writhed and mouthed and all but fainted 
fn the dock when sentence was passed. She had 
whined out most blasphemously that God knew hor 
to be as innocent as a new-born baby—she who had 
massacred so many of them !—of the charge, but tho 
horror of a more terrible sentence than penal servitude 
had sealed her lips, prevented her from trying to 
lessen her sentence by incriminating the many who 
were in her power—a t horror that she might 
furnish a clue that might enable Scotland Yard to 
prove that Madame Frayle, recently of Bewlay Street, 
was one and the same as Mrs. Mowle, who dis- 
appeared years back from reas Villa, Yew Tree 
Grove, Cricklewood, against whom a coroner’s jury 
had returned a verdict of wilful murder. 

Mark Crushington was still abroad, and Madame 
Rose had resigned her position as head of Crushington’s 
costume department, having been offered—so she 
said—a far better salary by an American firm. But 
be revenged on Mark Crushington, biding his time| tho great business, thoug its chief was abroad, 
paticntly, and all the while working to get at the | flourished amazingly, and now whole advert seme it 
bottom of the man’s past since the evening drunken, pages of newspapers announced the fact thar tue 
trazic Zacky had crossed his path, and he had taken! famous Crushington’s was about to be turned into a 


arvis was back for a brief spell at Oldacres 
Farm, not a far cry from Hallard’s Cross and the 
vicarage where we left the stricken John Hume with 
the arms of his erring, but forgiven wife about him, 
Mimi clasping her little mite to her bosom, and Peggy, 
who had done so much for the happiness of others, 
anticipating @ great wealth of it for herself. And 
surely she deserved it. 

Not yet married, John Jarvis, but the day of days 
was coming closer. They were keeping him very busy 
at Scotland Yard now, and he was content for the 
time being to know that the girl of his heart was “ at 
home” in the truest sense of the words at his father’s 
farm, every day becoming more like her old, bright, 
vital self, happy in the quiet and peacefulness of the 
country, and the joy of fine old father, to whom 
she was like a daughter. 

And at the back of John Jarvis’ mind, the grim, 
dozged resolve—not given to talk much, John !—to 
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company, and the public was invited to take what 
shares were not reserved by the vendor, the great Mark 
Crushington. 

John Jarvis, at first sight of the prospectus, had 
partially closed one eye, and had read something quite 
plainly between the lines. It meant that Mark 
Crushington was realising some of his enormous 
fortune. John Jarvis also noticed that there waz no 
mention of Crushington retaining a seat on the board 
of directors, or of his invaluable services being retained 
as managing-dircctor, as was generally the rule in 
cases of such a kind. 

“Got the blue funks!” had been John’s grim ecom- 
ment. “Doing a quict clear-out. Going to give 
England as wide a berth as possible. However ——” 

Since then Jarvis had found time to make friends 
with a young clerk employed by the firm of solicitors 
who were carrying throuzh the complicated business 
of transforming Crushington’s into a company. 

Scotland Yard's Assistant Commissioner had in- 
formed him that, after a careful review of the actual 
evidence available, and the fact that the only charge 
that could be brought against Crushington for his 
conduct in Paris was ono of assault, the Director of 
Public Vrosocutions had decided not to institute 
criminal proceedings against the man. Nevertheless, 
thero was a tacit understanding between Jarvis and 
his Chief. 

Scotland Yard works quietly when {t chooses, and 
Scotland] Yard still hoped—with the aid of Jarvis—to 
nail the great Mark Crushington, though disappointed 
in the hope that Madame Frayle might have made 
revelations that would have enabled this to havo 
been done. 

Now Jarvis was home for a few hours, and his arm 
circled a waist. 

“You're sad, John ?"’ whispered Maisie. 

“Sad and happy,” he answered in his simple way. 
“A mixture. I've got you. That’s happiness. 
Perhaps more happy than sad, too, when I think of 
the finish of the hevley Strect mystery.” 

He had told Maisie what is known to our readcrs. 

‘“* Perhaps,” he repeated reflectively, ‘‘ morc happy— 
in a solemn kind of way, Maisice—than sad, if you 
follow me. There's a wife and mothcr back home 
again at Hallard’s Cross after long years—forgiven, I 
reckon. Thank God, say I. There's tiny hands, too, 
Maisie, there, helping to pull hearts closer together.” 

The arm round the slender waist tightencd. 

“Soon now, lass, you and I—soon now!” 

Continued on next page.) 
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Maisie pressed her face close to his. 
“1 thani God for your love, 
whispered. ; 
Our little home that’s to be!” said John, and he 
layed his old trick of half-closing one cye as he saw 
I in his imagination. 

Silence for awhile. Then his voice rang out in @ 
clecry laugh at another picture conjured up by his 
imagination. Mrs. Wex was no longer at the farm. 

“Can't you see Mrs. Wex,” he said, “ fussing round 
that little baby at Hallard’s Cross ?” 

“T can!” laughed Maisic. 

“ Maybe—-—” 

Jobn stopped. His imagination had run away with 
him. A few moments before, picturing the home to 
be, he had inhabited it with only Maisie and himself. 
Now—— 

“Nothing!” he added, getting a little red in the 
face us Maisie looked into his tine, steady eyes in- 
quiringly. ‘ Never mind!” 

All lovers love a stile, and their perch now was one 
23 it had been the evening when a strange thing, more 
like an animal than a human being, had crawled from 
a ditch, lurched with a dragging, crippled leg into the 
road, had reached up hands to a star-sprinkled sky, 
und had sworn to wring blood and tears from the 
brother who had stolen and betrayed his Nell! 

“ John??? whispered Maisie presently, with a 
sudden shudder. ‘ Zacky ?” 

Jarvis had a long and confidential interview with 
the Assistant Commissioner on the subject of Zacky. 
Scatland Yard docs not communicate everything that 
takes place within its walls for Press publication. 

= Heing cared for in the asylum,” be answered 
quictly. 

tare, doctors had testified to the dangerous unsound- 
ness of Zacky’s mind, the day following his arrival in 
Wittam. ‘They hinted at homicidal tendencics. 

“Tt was the only place for him,” added Jarvis. ‘I 
still think there's a chance of making something of a 
man out of him again. Wean him of the drink-habit, 
keep a sharp eye on him, help him a bit, try toconvince 
him that everybody doesn’t reckon him Rorelens and 
not worthy of a thought, and he may be pulled round 
yet. They don’t look on him as incurable at the 
asvlum. Drink’s been half at the bottom of the 
mischief, and it was misery and a great wrong that 
drove him to“drink, and there you have it, Maisie.” 

“ What was his misery, John ?” asked Maisie. 

“Someone stole and wronged his girl,” answered 
Jarvis through his tecth. ‘* But he hugs it to himself 
with all the strange cunning of a madman. Reckon 
I know why. He's afraid someone might steal a 
march on him and Snatch first the revenge he’s always 
brooding on. I’ve told them to keep close watch on 
him. He's scarcely spoken a word since he’s been 
there. Last time I saw him he crossed his arms 
across his chest as if he thought I'd come to tear what 
he’s brooding on from his heart, crouching up in the 
corner of his cell. But there, lass, we've other things 
to talk about now.” 

Rut Maisie was a woman, and curious, and her 
heart was wrung. 

“Haven't you any idea, John, who wronged him ? 
You gencrally find things out!” 

‘“‘Maybe I have,” he answered, rather a tight note 
in his voice. ‘* But it all happened long ago, and it’s 
a slow business sometimes digging proofs ou of the 
past. However. ae 

Maisie looked up into his grim face, quite unreadable 
now, though sometimes it was readable as an open 
book to the girl who loved him. 

“ You still keep secrets from me, John?” 

“Duty, Maisie. But more than duty, I wouldn't 
burden your tender, womanly heart with some of ’em. 
¥ven when we're married, it will be so. Only this, 
lnss! It will be John Jarvis, detective, who keeps 
be from you, not John, the man who loves and 
worships the ground you tread on—heart’s own!” 

Wheels and hoofs sounded out in the distance. 

“John,” said Maisie, with a blush, ‘“ we're rather 
close together, if anyone comes along! ” 

Jarvis sighed and withdrew his arm from her waist. 
Then those trained faculties of his asserted themselves, 
almost automatically. 

“Tn a mighty hurry!’ he said to himself.‘ Sond- 
ing along s harnessed gee at a full gallop!” 

That was what the still distant sounds proclaimed 
to him. 

Dusk was falling, but the lamps of the dog-cart. that 
swung round a bend of the road were unlit. Its 
occupants were two men, and tho horso was in a 
foam, and flung froth from its bit. Jarvis slipped 
down irom the stile, his eyes keen and alert. 

“ Vullo!” he cried. as the dog-cart came level. He 
had recognised one of the two men, a doctor attached 
to the county asylum. 

The driver reincd up the foam-ficcked animal to its 
haunches. 

“You, — darvis ?”” 
* Zacky’s loose |” 

“What i” 

“Yes. Thonght thero was just a chance he might 
make cither for \Wittam or Hallard’s Cross.” 

Keepers were already scouring the country in quest 
of tho cscaped man certified insane by two doctors. 


Joha!” sho 


cried the asylum doctor. 


Ladies only this time! 
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Others had driven post haste to Hallard’s Cross on the 
ossibility that Zacky might have returned to his old 
aunts. They were anxious. Zacky had been quiet 

enough under confinement, but there had been some- 
thing ominously suggestive about the man who never 
spoke, but crouched generally in a corner of his cell, 
his arms clutched across his chest, as if he feared to 
be robbed of something. And the doctors had credited 
him with homicidal tendencies. 

Jarvis asked a few questions quickly. When he 
quitted the farm for bis walk with Maisie, he had 
neither seen nor heard of signs of anyone who might 
have been Zacky in the neighbourhood. He could 
furnish no information. 

“ Drive on to the farm!” he said. ‘* I've been gone 
from it some little time. Maybe you'll hear some- 
thing!” 

But he did not offer to go with them. Dusk was 
deepening into darkness now. Maisie was with him. 

The cart dashed away into the gathering shadows. 
Maisie was shivering. She still suffered from shivering 
fits. Not yet quite her old, brave, self-reliant self. 

“We'll get home, lass!” said Jarvis quietly, and 
tucked up her arm in his own. 

Zacky was loose; had escaped with all the cunning 
of a madman. Jarvis had obtained the main facts 
in answer to his brief questions. 

“What will he do?” asked Maisic, holding on 
tightly to his strong arm. 

“ Make for London—at least, most likely,” answered 
Jarvis. ‘* Step out, lass. I want to send a telegram. 

“At least,” he added to himself, “if he keeps 
sober. But if he can beg, borrow, or steal drink, he's 
more likely to be found in a ditch within a ten-mile 
radius of the asylum.” 

“Tl run if you like, John!” said Maisie. 

“ Your best leg forward will do!” 

When they reached the farm there was no sign of the 
dog-cart and its occupants, but old farmer Jarvis, very 
straight-backed, stood at the garden-gate, and farm- 
hands, armed with sticks and pitch-forks and other 
agricultural implements, were preparing to sally forth 
in quest of the escaped lunatic. Some carried lanterns. 

“ Look after Maisie for me, dad!” cried Jarvis, and 
hurried to the village post-office. 

No children were to be secn in the one straggling 
strect. It was known that a lunatic was at pene 
Everybody knew John Jarvis in Wittam, and John 
knew everybody. The village postmistress, who 
dealt in sweets and other sidelines, was just taking 
down a telegraphic message as he entered, one eye 
apprehensively on the door. 

“It's for you, John!” she said. She had sold him 
many a penn’orth of bulls-cyes in his early youth. 
‘Till I seed it was you coming into the shop, I was 
afcared it might be that lunatic!” 

“Never mind about putting it in an envelope,” said 
Jarvis. 

The postmistress slipped the flimsy paper across the 
counter. He picked it up and read the message : 

““C. due at the offices to-morrow about seven p.m.” 

There was no name attached. It was not required. 
It came from a clerk in the offices of the firm of 
solicitors who were dealing with the complicated 
business of converting Crushington’a into a limited 
liability company. 

Just for a moment Jarvis forgot Zacky, forgot the 
threads that slowly and patiently he was gathcring 
togethcr—threads reaching back into the past of the 
man now known as Mark Crushington. 

oe Good ! ” 

Tho postmistress did not catch the word, but she 
saw the movement of his lips and the sudden clenching 
of his powerful hands. 

Just John Jarvis, human man, who had _ never 
forgiven, never would forgive the man responsible for 
the agony suffered by the girl hcloved. Jarvis hungr. 
to be face to face—only for a mattor of minutes—wath 
the man whose name was represented by a C on the 
flimsy piece of paper into which the nails of his 
clenched-up hand were biting. 

Mark Crushington was at last venturing back to 
England quietly at the call of the god Mammon. For 
months he iad, been hungry for a sight of the great 
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business he had built up, and was now, with 
in his sordid soul, converting into cash, onl, 
from absence how much he loved it, and rez 
it was almost part of himself. ° 

Time upon time he had only been restrained f,, - 
returning from fear. He did not know how mic, 
how little the police knew against him. fo |: 
watched English papers, and news had been for. .:: | 
him secretly by Madame Rose. Madame Fravi. : 
been sentenced. He had suffered agony durin | 
trial, yet there had been no revelaticas, no w.. 
of his name. - 

Had it all blown over? Sometimes he had sai) + 
bimself ‘‘ Yes”; sometimes “ No.” iil 

Had there been a warrant out for his arrest, 1! 
fact would have been Llazoned abroad in Ensli " 
foreign papers. He had pictured his mighty bu-i: 
going to pieces in his absence. Ile had pictured: . 
solicitors bungling in the conversion of it intu a «.... 
ee and had nearly gone mad. Business and \.:0 

ad dominated the man for years. 

And the call of business had got the better of 1: 
fear. He was returning quictly, almost like a (i 
in the night. Not to stay. The man was a con, 
Madame Frayle had held her tongue, but sic 
alive in a prison-cell, and might take it into 
to speak at any moment. ‘The little Rickan!s «..! 
must have confided all she knew to her Lig, str 
limbed policeman-lover. = 

Fer months Mark Crushington had turned ail 13 
over in his mind as he travelled from place tu pl 
controlling his business by correspondence. 

Yet he was only a human moth! 

He was being drawn back to the candle. 

Ho had argued that, if an.thing were out azoi: =! 
him, his solicitors or his friends, with wliom lie wa. ia 
constant communication, must have warned him. 

He was returning quictly, only for a fev days. is 
the country and the great city from which the cic 
quence of his passions had exiled him. 


an ¢ 
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But he was hungry for a glimpse of the grt 
premises, where he had built up his furtane. 
Once again to traverse the many departmen’ sw 


a quick glance here and a quick glance there, 
his wont when Louis Death was his shalow v 
again to watch the men, women, and girls, his -': 
as they poured from the buildings when the 
work was done ; to sit at his desk in his pri. ate: 
thrilling under the thought that he was the cies, 
the brain, and the control of the monster enlorpu-e 
he had fathered. 

Such cravings like the continual pri-kinzs of s 074 
wero driving Hack Crushington back in the tecth 
his fears and better judgment. Again and! asain Les 
had reviled himself and his own base desire tv 
brought him to such a pass, 

And Zacky ? Was he dead—the brother of whoa 
he had once been fond in his selfish way, yet woe 
swecthcart he had debauched? Zacky, whom he ti! 
last seen lying unconscious and crushed in the roth, 
the night David Inglis fought and whipped Ruj..s 
Lang. 

Crushington, once reckoned a man of blond « 
iron, had developed nerves, and much as Jac. 
Frayle had done was making the bad mibsiase oi 
regarding stimulants as a remedy for thei. 

The postmistress of Wittam, who vel remote t 
John Jarvis as a stubbly-headed fiitle bev. ots 
staring at him. It was not often that his fess 
found expression on his features, 

“Thank you,” he said at last, his grip on the 
telegram relaxing. ‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Vunny. 

“LT only hope, John,” said the posimistress wo a 
shudder and perpetrating a “bull,” as her tho: 
returned to the escaped lunatic, “that se.ce oi 1s 
won't wake up to-morrow morning to tind vers. <3 
murdered in our beds.” : 

Jarvis shook his head reassuringly. We i] 
formed his own ideas on the subject of Zacky s+ 
cidal tendencicss They were particular, not cen’ 

“ Brother of mine,” he thought, and then, 77 2) 
from Zacky.’ ” ; 

His feelings were in hand azain; his face wore 
stolid expression that gave some people the impr 4 
that he must bo a stupid fellow. He yous .: 4 
telegram. , ; 
“John,” said the postmistress, “when tuev » 
you an inspector, you won't turn proud and f« 
your old friends?” 

* Not likely—if it ever comes to pass.” Hep | 
to a class jar. ‘* Nor the flavour of your bulls 
“Take one, John,” said the postmistress, 

old times’ sake!” . 

Jarvis did, slipped a strong, popperminty bull 
into his mouth, and pushed his telegram acti | a 
counter. The address was a code one, an! )'~ 
Bunny could read neither head nor tail into * 
message itself, but when John had left, she ture! 
an official book, and found the telegraphic ade > 
equalled ‘ Scotland Yard.” . 

At the asylum they had insisted on Zacky hay it 
bath; they had shaved him and cut his hair: conse" 
the clothes he was wearing at the time to be | : 
and provided him with others. Strong drins 0! 
kinds had been denied him. They had siven 
wholesome food. His appearance had changed 


Zs 


of. tight shoes?’’, 


better. The bloodshot streaks had gone from 


y eyes. . , 
aa. returning home, was reckoning up Zacky’s 
‘ies of evading capture. Against him were the 
yrinctive dothey' he must have been wearing at the 
.. of his escape and the fact that he dragged one 
; He is did not take part in the man-hunt that 
ucinued through the night, the lanterns of tho 
\ nicrs flitting through the darkness like will-o’-the- 


were * ” : 
‘Tin off first thing to-morrow morning,” he said 

q oy ae he reached the farm where dad and 

‘icisi¢ awaited him, and then sat down to supper with 


tir. 

1« made no mention of the telegram Mrs. Bunny 
had delivered him across the counter. After supper 
oll Jarvis slipped away to make sure that barns and 
ouchouses were well secured for the night. At least, 
th.: was his excuse. . 

“1 know dad will take good care of you, Maisic,” 
whispered Jarvis, very close. “I hope it’s not too 
quiet for you here ?’ : 

The girl, who had once craved to see Paris and 
viunto Carlo and “ life,” whose feminine heart had 
been rejoiced at the beautiful, dainty clothes provided 
ker when she went with Madame Rose to tho Gay 
Ciry, looked up into his fine, honest eycs. 

In hers nothing but content, happiness, faith, and 
deoy, abiding love. 

lien a touch of the old bright Maisic that made 
tie nian’s heart glad. 

John,” she whispered _ a little laugh, ‘‘ have 

ou been eatin, rmints ? ” 
; John conf : oo bull’s-eye. How Maisic came 
to suspect him we leave it to our readers to gucss, 


“Prother o’ mine—Nell—hoop-la! So ho, boy! 

Steadyv—over !” 

He looked like a phantom rider of the night, the 
man astride the bareback horse, a_hairy-fetlocked, 
heavv-llanked creature, strong enough to have borne 
a inail-clad knight at a charge into battle. But tho 
maz astride, with halter for rein and seeming part 
cf the animal as it rose to his cry at the five-barred 
yate and went over, shattering the top-bar, was Zacky. 

Zacky ! 

Mad, yet with a scheme and a purpose in his cunning 
distorted brain. Like a nightmare of the night he 
looked, yet something of a lurid splendour about 
the maniac horseman on his stolen steed. What time 
Zacky worked on Amery’s farm at Hallard’s Cross it 
was said of him that he loved horses far better than 
his fellow creatures, and they still spoke of his drive 
in the stolen baker’s cart, 

He rode in a bee-line, over hedge, through copses, 
arm across his eyes to guard them from thorn and 
bramble, and sometimes he smote the steaming 
tiank of his horse with his hand, sometimes using 
the halter end as a whip, but more often he called to 
the animal. 

“So ho! Steady now!” 

Over a brook—a near thing! 
up cver man and beast—but*over ! 

A dark, pitchy night! Some common instinct 
eevmed to be guiding man and horse. But Zacky 
saber was another being from Zacky blind drunk, 
though he might be mad, and tho country round for 
nilcs was known to him. 

* Brother o’ mine—Nell !” 

Ne flung up a hand to the dark heavens, then 
brought it down with a resounding thwack. The 
turf thundered under hoofs as they crushed down the 
gore and bracken of the deserted common. 

hud, thud, thud ! 

“nvironment changed. There to the right a copse, 
and the solitary keeper, on his night-round, alcrt 
for poachers and snares, heard the approaching thunder 
and thought some horse stampeding. 

_'fe clambered a gate, and gripped his stout stick 
tichtly. It loomed out suddenly, but tho animal 
was not riderless. 

“Hit” 

The keeper flung out his arms. 

_ With a shout Zacky drove his hecls into the beast’s 
sides, and the man went down sickeningly under the 
thudding, metal-shod hoofs, and lay horribly still. 

Zacky flung up a wild laugh to tho night-sky, and 
role on. 

On! 


1 Vil a red light winked out at him from the darkness, 

urid as one of his own eyes when it was bloodshot 

with drink. 
Mad, yet method in his madness. Unguided by 

Meer only by instinct and knowledze, finding 
is destination by a kind of dead-reckoning. 

He leant forward and whispered, and tho foam- 
ge sweating beast seemed to understand, slowed 
en into an amble, and stopped. 

6 oe slipped to the ground. The red eye glared 
toler? now: A wind had sprung up, and the 
ht cataph wires along the top of the embankment wero 
ning like » kind of Aolian harp. 

a a listened for a moment, fondling the frothy 
uzzle of the horse that had carried him so well. 


Water sprayed 


He patted its heaving flank, as {f expressing his 
gratitude, 


For the best answers I will give five pairs of scissors. 
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_"* Well done, boy!” he whispered, and printed a 

kiss on its velvety muzzle. “Now get along with 
ee. Gee up, boy!” 

He thwacked tke beast with an open hand, and tho 
great cart-horso of Flemish breed tossed its head, 
Pa the air, and then lumbered away at a leisurcly 
rot. 

Zacky, dragging one lez, reached the top of the 
embankment, and stared down into the railway 
cutting. 

“That way London; that way Oxford. London 
for Zacky—London, where I saw ye, that night, 
brother o’ mine—blarst you!” 

He crawled down into the greater darkness of the 
cutting, and crouched down, staring up at the signal's 
red eye. 

“Colour o’ blood!” be muttered once. 
blood!” 

And he laughed to himself. 
suddenly, his body stiff. 

The rumble of a train, and still the signal light 
shone red. 7 

“Stay that colour!’’ whispered Zacky. “No 
tricks, d’ye hear, of changing to green. That wav, 
Y.ondon—where I saw ye, brother, flesh-and-blood 
brother of mine, born of the same mother—said our 
prayers at the same knees!” 

Again he appealed to the signal as if it were a living 
thing, not a post. 

“Stay that colour—colour o’ blood!” 

Then, almost invisible, he crawled along, draggin 
one leg, to meet tho oncoming train, the driver o 
which had already sighted the adverse light, had 
shut off steam, and was braking. 

Buffers clanked, chains rattled. 
train of many empty wagons. 

Zacky crawled up into one of these, and laid himec!f 
down, flat on his back. 

“Go green as soon as you like, you beggar!” he 
muttered. 

There wasa click. It wasas if the signal had heard 
and obeyed the madman. 


“© Blood— 
Then he listenc:! 


It was a goods 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 
The Fight at Crushington’s. 


a eaSeegeofveswazeceesoaceozence sSoeseeseeeeseesetsers Se 
BrstNess was in full swing at Crushington’s close 
upon midday. Tho vast ay of plate-glass 
displayed a hundred lures for the feminine eye. Not 
very far away from the great emporium, on an 
‘island? near Regent's Circus, a newsvendor was 
fixing up a contents-bill on railings, the staring head- 
lines proclaiming the fact that a dangerous lunatic 
had escaped from an Oxfordshire asylum, run amok, 
killed a gamekeepcr, and was still at large. 

Shopping folk, however, whose destination was 
Crushington’s, were too eager to be about ihcir 
business to pause to purchase an evening paper. 

To and fro swung the swing-doors in the hands 
of commissicnaires and uniformed men with 
‘“‘Crushington’s”’ gold-lettered on their caps. In 
they poured. Small wonder rpeple were anxious to 
secure shares in the company being promoted. 

It was in the costume department, where another 
woman ruled in place of Madame Rose—gone abroad, 
where once Maisie Rickards served, that the news first 
came through a few minutes before twelve, that 
Crushington was back. 

It came liko a bombshell. He was thought to be 
in Brazil. The tclephone bcll had rung, and the 
red-haired girl—the same red-haired girl as had once 
advised Maisie that if Crush. wanted to kiss her it would 
be advisable to let him do so—had taken the messayc 
at command of the new buyer and head of the depart- 
ment. 

She had nearly dropped the instrument. The 
speaker at the other end of the wire was the manager 
who had controlled the business during Crushington’s 
long absence. 

“Mr. Crushington wants to see Madame Perrin.” 

The red-haired girl gave the message. . 

“ Life won't be worth living again!” she whispered 
to a colleague a3 Madame Perrin, all in a flutter, 
hurried off to the great man’s private office. “* Crush. 
is back! Oh, dear, and we were getting along so 
nicely without him!” . 

She was a bit of a scandal-monger, the red-haired 

irl, and had more than onco frankly regretted that 
‘rush. had never displayed any desire to kiss her. 
To be kissed by Crus. as a rule spelt subsequent 
advancement—provided always one took it nicely. 

“They say,” she went on, with a wicked wink, 
“he's been keeping abroad for a reason. You dont 
remember Rickards—before your time—but you 
remember, I daresay, the arrest of the woman Fravle 
and the girl who lost_her memory in Paris, and was 
found by detective Jarvis in Marscilles—her name 
wes Rickards.” 

“Oh, I read every word of it 

“Phat was our Maisie Rickards!” The ted- 
haired irl gave another frightful wink. “I’m not 
the only one with ideas about that—and why Madame 

(Continued on page 176.) 


!’’ said the other. 
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The event of the publishing season, so far as Health and 
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and unfearivg writer on these subjects, but in his ** Marriage: 
Before—aud After'’ he has surp:ased all his former ettuits 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—And After,” is a splendid piece of 
work, which every man or woinan already married or contcm- 
pintng marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marrinzge in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
wheth:r mate cr female, invaluable information, hints, and 
secret advice im) ossible to obtiin elsewl ere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has lony been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lics at the very foundation of the 
national well-being. 

The union of n man and a woman “'for better or worse’’ is 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the race and tho 
happiness of the individuals coucerned, 

_Such an event demauds therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contcmplate entering into the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women already marricd 
should take steps to ascertain the very be t course to puisne 
after marriage. They cannct fiud the-e thivgs out for them. 
selves. They must rely upon the expericnce of others, ex)e- 
rience always difficult to get on so delicate n subject as this. 

but“ Marriage: Befcre—Aud After” tells you all you want 
to know about these most important matters. 

If contains the accumulated secrets of the best brains in the 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtainable exce; t iu 
very expensive medical worhs. 

It s ows how in young men t! ovghtlessncss and want of 
knowledge is reponsible for unto'd matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, 
too, baa led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking 
disasters, 

Aud it AL you to avoid all thece troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his ‘readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the nuwary 
wedded, and shows how they cun be avoided, and maritu! 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules 
is seen in better home life, healthier offspring, and cnhanced 
happiness, 

Whilst in another part of this book you are shown how to 
guide aguinst those habits which destroy love, and those body- 
blighting sins of which marricd pec ple know so much, 

For obvious reasons the complete co.tents of this book 
cannot be sunmnarised here, In the following short sym psis 
some of the most important oud valuable parts of this work 
a: necessarily leftout. But evouzh remains to give you some 
idea of what this great Look is hke, and Ly sending to the 
address below you coun read the whole work from first to last 
in your own private time. ; 

Here is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it w_re, of its tlesh. 


CHAPTER I.—Tle future of the chi'd,— Dreadful ordenls.—Purpose of 
Author, 

CHAPTER If.—Age at which to morry.— Teesult of erry and late mar- 
ringcs.—Unripe parents.: What a) physician saye.— Disporty in 
egos.— Rel and murringe.— Law of chcice.—I hysical attributes in 

rents. .- Fulse love.—How rot to be misied.—Wemen who 
break hearts.—Advice.— When net to marry. 

CHAPTER III.-Amativencss, its use and abuse —Wrong habite—Coun- 
cos lment.— After marriage.— Useful information for the mariicd. 

PTER 1V.- Imporiant Phyriok vical Feets.- Hints for those who 

ear to beceme jarents.—The father’s influence. Ru'es for wo , 
et’. (A most valuable chapter th.s, which whl marricu pcoph 
toread . 

CHAPTER V.- Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 

(HAPTER VIL—The law of the Husxbund,- The husband's duty, ete. 

CHAPTER VII.—Tke law of the Wife.—The wife’s duty.- Marital 
Rizhes, ete. 

CHAPTER VIII.- Subjects of which more might be sald. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative hock enght fo 
be read ond studied by every yours man and young lady 
engaged tu be married, as well ts by those who ure already 
murid. Married men and women must resid this book, and 
those contemplating marnage onght to read it. 

Write then for this book 1.0w. 

Seidom have celicate subjects 

SOMIPLONUsiny ad WAY. 
either’ is no ahudhitig or benting about the bush here, but a 
straightforwe rl explination cf inatters ually kept seeret, an 
ex; lanation which «veryone cau follow and understand, ard 
which gives the mo-t valuable ussis:ance to all married coupics 
ani to ail who are Loping to shortly merge their destinics into 


Leen dealt with in so sensible, 


another's. 
the demard for copies of this book is already enormous and 
the danger is that the whole edition will be sold ov ina few dass. 


Make sure of getting your copy then by writiug for it now 


ies this coupon and post it off. By return this book 


will be sent you in uuder plain cover. 


COUPON. 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
Dear Sirs, 


Tenclose Is, 2d. Please send me pcst free by return ou 
copy of * Marriage : Before— and After.” 


P.W.,1801l 


ADDRESS 


Rose left and Crush. travelled. But, with his moncy— 
well, you can buy anything nowadays, silence in- 
cluded!” 

“Rickards was ever 80 
went on the red-haired girl, “She was engaged to 
Jarvis, funnily enough. Quite romantic, eh!” She 
tossod her head. ‘ Not that I should have reckoned 
lim much of a catch. I often saw him when he was 
waiting for her. Looked for all the world like a 
country bumpkin. Before your time, and then there 
was Death, Crushington’s shadow. We all nisjudged 
him. And Mrs. Clinton of the work-rooni——”’ 

But an imperious customer interrupted. A few 
moments later Madame Perrin swept back into the 
department. Her lips were quivering. 

Crushington was back. It was the first time she 
had set eyes on the head of the business. He had 
carpetcd her most unmercifully. 

There he sat. Mark Crushington, at his great desk 
in his private office, with its bell-buttons, and telephone 
and speaking-tubes, massive-browed, big-jawed, but 
a little puffy and unhealthily bloated about the face. 
And his eyes were rather restless under the over- 
hanzing forehead. : 

Yet, if only for a day, to know the joy of controlling as 
of old the great business of his own creation before it 
passed into other hands, and he sought again the 
greater security of some foreign country. He had 
reached London late on the previous night, — ata 
quiet hotel, and driven carly to the premises he loved, 
and had gone straight to his office with his master-key. 

And it had been joy to him to touch a button, 
summon a subordinate, and stagger and terrify him 
by his unexpected presence. 

The clocks of London were striking t:velve. 

He rose up. In the old days it was his custom to 
traverse evcry department of the vast business once 
a day at least. 

But the news was everywhere now—had spread 
like wildtire. 

Crushington was back ! 

“Here he comes!” 

He had entered the hosiery department; his eyes 
swept the place in quest of fault or omission, but to- 
day he was alone, no shadowy Death with notebook 
and pencil at his elbow. 

He beckoned the shop-walker to him, and the man 
cowered. 

“That girl over there?” he said. 
skirt—touches the floor.” 

Shop-girls’ skirts are supposed to hang well clear 
of the ground unless she happens to be the head of a 
department or a mannixin—then she may trail. 

“See to it? Where are your eyes?” 

This was the old Crushington, with an eye for the 
smallest detail as well as a brain to grasp the big 
business issues. He was going to show them— 
though he were only a tyrant for a day. 

So in other departments, 

* Crikey !”’ whispered the red-haired girl. 
he comes. Eves front, girls! 
My word, watch it!” 

Then she glanced to another entrance, and she 
stared. 

A man had entered. Asa rule, when a man entered 
the costume department, he came as a squire to some 
dame. This man was alone, and ho looked altogether 
out of place in the department with its wonderful 
gowns and Parisian models, and the elegant shop- 
women, and the fashionably-dressed clients. 

His suit might have been made by a village tailor, 
and he wore a square hat such as is given to John 
Bull in his pictures. 

The red-haired girl’s eyes dilated with a sudden 
expression of recognition. 

“Crikey!” she whispered excitedly. “It’s 
Detective Jarvis—Maisie Rickards’ Jarvis. Who's 
he after?” 

Then she clutched the wrist of the girl next to her. 

The great Crushington had stopped dead, and was 
staring at John Jarvis. 

And then, though the word was uttered in a low, 
tense tone, everybody somehow heard it in the costume 
department 2 

* Swine!” 

Not adclicate word, but more terrible than indclicate 
as it came through John Jarvis’ clenched teeth. 

It had the effect of a bombshell. Purchasers ceased 
purchasing; mannikins stood stock still. A kind of 
momentary paralysis seemed to have overpowered 
everybody in the salon. 

Thea a movement. 

Jarvis was going straight as a dic, with long strides, 
towards the great Mark Crushington, seoming abso- 
lutely unconscious of surroundings, everything, except 
that one, massive, big-bodied figure of a man. 

Crushington appeared fettered by the same paralyals 
that fettered everyone else but the broad-shouldered, 
moving man with swinging arms and clenched hands. 

“You dirty swine /” 

A woman screamed hysterically; another howled 
* Police!” 

Jarvis had struck him, and Crushington was reeling 
Hike « drunkard. ‘ Maisic!"’ whispered Jarvis, 
rons him again, and Crushington was down on his 

Nees. 


retty and dainty,” 


“Look at her 


“* Here 
’Tention to business ! 


“Stop them!” yelled Madame Perrin, and rushed 
to one of the entrances, gy hands. 

“Give it him!” hissed the red-haired girl, her 
primitive hatred of hor employer finding expression. 
‘He deserves it all—and more!” 

“Get up!” : 

Jarvis spat the words into Crushington’s ashen, 
battered face. 

‘Be a man—no, you can’t be that—but get up. 
T'll give you a man’s chance!” 

Crushington lurched to his feet, see! red now. 
Primitive, mad as the proverbial mad bull. Heaven 
knew what thoughts rushed through his reeling brain. 
The shimmering colours of the salon danced and 
blended and blurred before his eyes. He was conscious 
of many women’s white faces—some of the women 
his slaves, women he had bullied and favoured. 
More than one had yielded her virtue to him. 

He was in the very heart of the great business that 
he loved next best perhaps to his own bestial self. 

Crushington crouched like a bull about to rush. 

Women shrank back, and the men, the few present, 
were enjoying themselves too much to interfere— 
all save one. : 

A shop-walker. He bore down on Jarvis from 
behind, meaning to do or die for his gmployer: 

The unfortunate man gripped Jarvis by the collar 
to pull him back just as the latter was about to tako a 
quick, short step—his left arm working like a piston— 
towards the man he had given more grace than he 

2served. 

Jarvis swung round. 

It was magnificent. It was like lightning ; the result 
rather than how it was done and what was done 
exactly was the more visible. No blow was de- 
livered. Some sort of ju-jitsu or lift must have been 
exercised. Thero was a clatter, a down-rushing of 
boxes, and an outspreading and fluttering of gowns 
as the man disappeared on the far side of a countcr, 
having been pitched clean across it. 

Very quick, much quicker than description. Crush- 
ington had rushed before Jarvis could swing round. 

Thud ! 

One of Crushington’s leg-of-mutton fists was home ! 

The rattle of Jarvis’ teeth was audible; co vas the 
grunt the blow drew from him. 

But he layghed; they heard him, the breath'css, 
white-faced crowd of women and the few men. 

And the next moment they heard him 
“ Maisio !"” t 

Jarvis was right up against Crushington; left and 
right, left and right; short-armed blows, but terrible 
and home every time, driving the staggering, reciing, 
battered man backwards, 

Crash ! 

Over went a dummy with the sixty-guinea Paris 
model draped upon it, and like a falling ninepin bowled 
over others. Theso lay on the floor, looking like 
beautifully gowned but headless women! 

It was rather ghastly now—the frightful punish- 
ment being eel out to the great bull of a man, 
who was receiving all and giving nothing, his arms 
swinging like a windmill’s, never getting home. 

Crash ! 

He had fetched up against a great mirror, and 
pe and stand were over, broken glass littering the 

oor. 

Women were screaming ‘“‘Murder!”’ now. Three 
commissionaires burst through the human block 
in one of the entrances, 

They hurled themselves upon him almost simulta- 
neously. But much as he had heaved one night in 
Paris when Apaches flung themselves upon him, so 
he heaved now, threw of the three men, and struck 
his last blow before they were on him again. 

Mark Crushington, unrecognisable, fell back «-ross 
a@ counter. 

Three commissionaires were on Jarvis again. A 
couple of policemen were hurrying across the salon, 
littered with boxes, what look like headless women, 
costly gowns, and fragments of a shattered mirror. 

‘‘That’s all!” said Jarvis hoarsely, staring down 
at the lump of flesh and clothes on the floor. ‘ That’s 
all—I’ve dono.” 

One of the t:vo policemen was staring at him. 

“It’s Jarvis of Scotland Yard!” he whispered. 

So it was officially. But it was John Jarvis, man, 
thinking of the girl he loved, who had meted out such 
terrible punishment to the great Mark Crushington. 

He stood quiet as a lamb now. as 

“What's all this about?” asked the constable 
who had recognised him. 

Men were bending over Crushington now. The 
crowd, greater than ever, pressed round. 

“Teaching a swine a lesson!" said John Jarvis. 
“In the name of pure women—and swecthearts— 
and wives!” 

He was no h-maker, much more slow and 
clumsy of tongue than he was of brain. The words 
had come from him with a husky, simple intensity. 

“ Hear, hear!” 

It was intense, yet almost ludicrous. The words 
had slipped from the red-haired girl. 

“ All right,” Jarvis sald to the constables, “I'll come 
along quietly.” 

(Anotier powerful instalment next week.) 
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Results of Footline Competitions : 
ee 


“SILLY” CONTEST. 
Fon examples of the silliest things done by a'....+ 
minded people & pase of five shillings was a. 
This was won by T. H. Bond, Sergeant-Major 21. \” 
Evic, Orkney, for the following: “One of the... 
and most absent-minded things that ever hapyu: 
a friend of mine was this: One night, many \.2; 
he got into bed and soon fell asleep. He \ja! .: 
perhaps for an hour, when he awoke and «t: 
match to see tf he had put out the candle /”’ : 


“FIRST” CONTEST. 

“Way I am glad I didn’t marry my first Joyat” 
was the question asked of competitors in + 
contest, and the reasons considered the best \ 
received from the following, to whom briar pipes} 
been awarded : 


t 


H. Hughes, 16 Grafton St., Prestcn; H. oe ti 
Ri,, Willesden; BK, May,'80 Viestoor tees 
Green, N.; J. K. Nicholson, 42 Juliet St.. Nowe. = 
Tyne; E. D. Yeadon, 12 Springcliffe St., Manni 


ce 


Dylass 


“MILK” CONTEST. 


Ten pairs of pocket scissors were offered fer t' 
most ingenious excuses supposed to be malo ' 
milkmen to account for the watery appearance of t 
milk. The prizes have been awarded to the fallis 

C. Engaine, 28 South St., Colchester; C. Ha-r 
40 Dentons Green, St. Helens; Miss G. H: 
Manthorpe Rd., Plumstead; L. D. Jennin 
Park Gardens, W.; H. Locke, 2 Barrack H 
Miss E. Marr, 2 White St., Partick, Gla 
Middi\ton, 28 Parkfield Ave., Rusholme 


al 


T. J. Phillips, Bryn Melyn Cottages, Rh 
R. Solly, 21 Morticck Gardens, Peckbam; J. H.W: . .; 
9 Dunbar Rd., Upton Lane. : 


“POET” CONTEST. 

Tue following five competitors have each reo y-4 
a watch for supplying the best answers to theo; : 
“Why is a poet like a wastepaper basket 3: 

J. J. Biack, 6 High St... Kirkby Styles 
Evetts, 188 Edward St., Nuneaton; Mis3 E. Gd 
Liverpool Terrace, Worthing; J. Latham, 1s) ° i 
Lane, Bootle; J. S. Noble, 266 Union Gruve, Aber 


“JEST” CONTEST. 

READERS were invited to suggest an anpronr sts 
joke for the illustration on page 88 of aur ji... « 
July 20th. The halt-guinea prize has been won t~ 
H. 8. Jones, Trappe House, Simonstone, Padiiam, » 
contributed the following : 

Traveller in the Wild West: ‘What cansel t 
chimney over there to berd in tho mille?” 

Cowboy: “Oh, I was just having a round or ts 
with Smack Bonson. I'd driven kim with his !o 
against the chimney. I was putting him to sleens . 
a blow on the chin when he slipped and I missed isa, 
That’s the result.” 


“FLIRT” CONTEST. 
Ladies were asked : “ Why is a flirt Jike a goosoliry 
ie ?’’ and five shillings has been awarded to M-- 
io M. Blick, Marsh Leaze, Leonard-Stanley, Glouce-t: 
shire, for the winning answer, which was as follos-: 
** Because they both cause pains whic! the s.2 1 
are chary of talking about.” 


“DRAW” CONTEST. 

For the best drawings of “Pinchev,” in fifteen 

straight lines, five watches have been awarded‘ 
H. W 


. W. G. Cox, Oakdene, Feltham Rd, A 
Middlesex; W. McNab, 24 Dale St., Bridgeton, ‘ : 
D. Norval, 128 Kirkland St., Glasgow; S. Tu. 
Moore End, 8 ondon, Derby; W. Whatley, 121 kL 
bery St., Swindon. 


“MISTAKES” CONTEST. 

In our issue dated July 27th we asked reaicrs to 
point out a mistake occurring on pige 10’. Tt 
error in question was one in spelling—tho wi! 
“choose” in the heading of the first «rticlo be rs 
printed as “chose.” To each of the senilers o: 1? 
first twenty-five postcards pointing this out a pri’ 
of a penknife has been awarded. The following a-4 
the winners : 


K. A. Baker, 97 Leahurst Rd., Lewisham; B 
85c Brady St., Mile End Rd. E.;_ J. T. Be 
Glenthorne Rd., Walthamstow; H. Brewster, 13 
Ave., New Malden; A. Bucden, 2 Holly Terr., Cui 
C. Carter, 3 Buckingham St. Fitzroy Sq. W. 
Cattermole, 99 Belgrave Rd., Plaistow; G. Da 
Sandycombe Rd., Kew Gardens; E. F. Dyall. 21 
View, Hornsey; A. R. Fuller, 94 Stebondale St 
Town, Poplar; G. Gocdwin, 66 Brook St., Ken 
Rd.; A. Gould, 45 St. Marke St, Minories; ‘l 
55 Chesterton Terr., Plaistow; J. Hunt, 49 Su 
Rd., West Croydon; E. Johnson, €9 Rockin 
New Kent Rd.; E. Lawrence, 1 Kingston Rd., Les" 
stone; W. Lloyd, 43 Dartrey Rd., Che. seg oe Matt. vi 
11 Parma Cres., Lavender Hill; Mrs Nancarron, 
Burdett Ave., Westcliff-on-Sea; H. W. Newoom' ° 
Commercial Rd., Stepney; C. Noad, 31 Thurice =. 
Kensington; C. Nerria, 42 Thorparch Rd., W an 
Rd.; V. Pratt, Eric Rd., Dagenham: W. Th 
5 King St., Cheapside; H. Turner, 42a F.cidiouso + 
Balham. 


Hi, there! Stop! Have you CAUGHT YOUR PAL yet? If not see page 180. 
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LET ME TELL 


Your Fortune Free 


To introduce my system of Modern 
Astrology or Scientific Fortune Telling 
throughout Great Britain, I will, for a 
limited time, send you, absolutely Free, a 
Reading of your life, also a copy of the 
wonderful and helpful New York Magazine 
of Mysteries, if you will write and tell me 
the date of your birth, sex, if married or 
MZ single, and send me two penny stamps for 
“ return postage. 


I want to tell you Free wat the future holds in store for you, 
3 what to do to obtain wealth, how to know your pehdeR ced 
whether a grent love is to come into your life to bless you, whit 
the prospect. are for travel, emp oyinent ur speculation, how to 
avoid dangers, how to ree-gni-e your enemies, how to know 
+ ‘rents, and the probatle outcome of your marricd life. This can al: be fvretold by the science of 


tie Brotherhood. I practise dally the oldest sc'ence in the world. To the 
‘o added the latest scientific kmowledge of the 


MY PREDICTIONS ARE MOST ACCURATE 


T have a reason for thus offering you the best f uits of my skill without money and without price. 

or) ti u- to awaken interest. in my work in Great Britain. I know that if T accurately tell your se Brice: Tam 
|. gid to Speak @ kind word for me to your fnencs. They in return w:li be anxious to consult me aud pay 
ine wel. fur what I now offer to tell you 


6 ™ WY % TESTIMONIALS Y' W & it 


Notz.—The following test!monia's are allaccompanied by photographs which show the gratitude and 
appreciation of these friends and patrons of mine and I have many hundre:s lik} 'ham. 
: trom Mra, 1- Renshaw, Cheshire.—Many than\s for the Ho: oscope received along with the Magazine of 
Mysteries, Your reading was wonderfully correct in every particular. 
From P. H. Midgley, Southport.—I received the Forecast of my life and am more than satisfied with 
ft. T ehall pay strict attention to the advice given. Accept my hearticst and sincerest wish for your 
i succes#. 
From Miss G. M. Watts, Surrey.—I received my Horoscope with grent pleasure. My only regret is that 
T did not have tt a few man the ‘ago, as I am sure I should have acted differently, and therefore have saved myself 
seat deal of sorrow an jatreas. 
cla From Alexander Fraser, Edin! h.—1 now take the pleasure of thanking you for your life read: ard 
Char: for the preceding twelve months. I cannot put into mere words the complete satisfactiin whioh I feel 
q tha: \ou have given me in your splendid efforta on my behalf. I find in the life reading everything you say is 
indeed only too true, both as vo the good points in my life and the reverse. 


WRITE ME TO-DAY. THIS OFFER MAY NEVER APPEAR AGAIN. 


Allthe facts I need te guide me are your | other, ncopy of The Magazine of Mysteries. 
fu'l name (Mr., Mrs. of Miss) the date and | Do this now and yos will bless the day you 
place of your birth. I only ask at | saw this anaouacemest. 
you enclose in your letter two pe Under the new Postal Rexulations you can 
with one J will post your Horoscope, post a sealed letter to me with a peany 8:amp. 


Anael The Adept, 649 W. 43d St., Dept. 223, New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


safe, simple. 

electricity. No fati.uing phy-ical exercises cr trict 
dlet rules, nochange of hwbits, less oftime oroccupation, 
but an assured restoratéen forali men. fee what cured 
patients say. I send the book and 1,000 testimontuls 
ree in plain envelope for 2 stamps peetagr. Mention 
this paper. 1GH, 92 and 93 Great Busscll ¢ 


\ engraving ini 

* Two-initial intertwined mono. 
. 1s. 1d.—SIMS & MAYER 
(Dept. 37), 418 to 423 Strana, London. 


for Anzmia, Sleeplessness, Weak- 
ness, Nerve trap and for regain- 


is recommended by over 10,000 Doctors, / 
ing strength 


EATING'S 


POWDER 
_ KILLS 


EAS BEETLES MOTHS BUGS. 
LEAS BEETLES MOTHS RUGS. 
Tins 1°8°6°1/z 


ter illness. 


A.I.L 
London, W.C. Established <5 years, 


de A WELL-DEVELOPED BUST IS A 
WOMAN'S GREATEST CHARM. 
Dons vour figure leave nothing to be desired ? 
lit do's, it may be brou tht to perfection by the 
nse of ** Poudre Orienta'c,” the most efficacious 
ry treatment fo: the development of the bust. It 
< is beueficial to the health, and may be used both 
ly the young girl and the mature womin. Sur- 
esults are obtained, Sent post free and 
ws reetly packed, together with full _instruc- 
fio, for 2,9, from Prof, EUGEN LEDER, 
77 Alington Villas, Kensington, Loudon, S.W. 


CURE YOUR PILES 


—_—____—_ 
D Your Headache or Your Neu- 
ralgia cured for 1d.—in Ten Minutes 
—a cure guaranteed or your money 
back—thut's the Kaputine way. Safe 
cure— quick and sure. 
1d. Me -ns Hoadache Cured. 


Kaputine 


Tr 
t Chemists, or from 
ly ever discover~ " ~ Ne 
eInttonit parent the word | | ¥ ter 1d (Karatine, hey ayreet) 18 tor 1/2 


Miuldeand Nace cud Address cd AM eS OSBORNE 


Z 


on io 
If you suffer from Piles—if drugs fail to cure you—even if ycu are told by Doctors Ask your Chemi st 
: Me one i 
° rors FREE COPY or 
8 >] 
r Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


VIEW COMPETITION BOOK 


(2nd Series, 1911.) 


This 1.23 been published in consequence of the popularity of the 
first Competition last summer, It coutains u6 Views, for the 
correct location of which £10 in prizes is offered as follows: 


FIRST $25 SECOND £10 THIZD £5 
PRIZE PRIZE PRIZE 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining, or for additional copics, write, 


enclosing penny stamp for postage, to—' VIEWS ** Proprietors, 
Wright's Coal Tar Soap, 44-50 Southwark Street, 8,K. : 


THE CERTAIN CURE 


Rege 


It. specdily arrests bleeding, and gives IMIVIEDIATE RELIEF from the 
intolerable itching and ;ain caused by th's distressing ma'ady. Brie regular use, 
LOMBIO goon effects a PERMANENT CURE. 

Ask your Chemist for a Tube, Price 28,84. YOU CAN TRY “LOMBIO” FREF. 
FREE COUPON. 


A FULL hla oo Sp Mig WILL be sent you Ae receipt of 3d. 
stamps postage and packing, 
L. LOMBIO DEPOT, 18 WELLS ST., OXFORD ST. LONDON, W. 


: HOVIS °*:: BREAD 


“Jts food value is double that of bread made from ordinary Wheat flour.” 


| 


The . Lancet says: 


a) 


STD cs 
DAINTY DISHES. 


Cooked in Paper Bags. 


Egg and Bacon. 
Place four or five slices of streaky bacon in a 

reased Papakuk bag, and cook for five minutes. 
Then make a couple of small holes in the upper 
side of the bag, and break into them two or three 
new laid eggs. Cook again for another four 
minutes, and serve on a very hot dish. 

d Duck. 

ames 5 up the remains of any cold, cooked duck, 
put it into a buttered Papakuk bag with salt, 
pepper, and, if available, a wineglassful of port, the 
same of mushroom ketchup, a teaspoonful of 
essence of anchovy, and the juice of half a lemon. 
Fold over the ends of the bag and fasten with clips. 
Cook for fifty minutes. 


flour. 
Blice two large tomatoes and lay them on the fish. 


This is the correct method of dishing wp any hash, 


Squeeze a little lemon juice over them, and dot 
with small pieces of butter. Place in a well- 
buttered Papakuk bag, and cook on the grid in a 
hot oven for fifteen minutes. 

Whiting with Herbs. 

Take two fourpenny whiting and get the 
fishmonger to bone them. Fill the cavity with 
half a teaspoonful of finely chopped shallots and 
parsley, season with salt and pepper to taste, and 
add a tiny squeeze of lemog-juice. Put into a 
well-greased Papakuk bag and cook for fifteen 
minutes. Dish up on a hot dish, pour the liquor 
from the fish over them, and scrve at once. 

Pium Cake. 

Mix a pinch of salt and a dessertspoonful of 
baking powder with one pound of flour. Rub into 
this a quarter of a pound of good beef dripping, 


A cake can be taken out of the bag quite easily. 


add a quarter of a pound of sugar, half a pound of 
picked and dried currants, a quarter of an ounce of 
tinely minced lemon peel, and half a nutmeg, grated. 
Make the mixture into a stiff dough with new milk, 
pour it into a buttcred tin. Placo the tin in a 
greased Papakuk bag, and bake for one hour. 

To Use Up the Remains of any Cold Mutton. 

Chop the remains of any cold mutton finely, 
dust it with pepper, salt, and a little sprinkling of 
chopped herbs. Add one large onion, finely chopped, 
and dust with flour. Place it in a Papakuk Cag 
previously well-buttered, add a couple of rashers of 
bacon, a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce, the same 
amount of water, and any cold gravy which ma 
have been left over from the meat. Cook for ha 
an hour, and serve with mashed potatoes, 

Scallop of Sweetbread. 

Trim the swecthread and cut into four pieces, 
Trim four large mushrooms and the same number 
of small tomatocs. Roll the swectbread, and put 
it between the mushrooms and tomatoes. Well 
butter a Papakuk bag and place the sweetbread 
and other ingredients in the middle. Place a 
teaspoonful of breadcrumbs on the top. Cover 
with a slice of ham or bacon cut very thin. Flavour 
with sweet herbs, and cook on the grid in a hot oven 
for twenty minutes. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


willbe awarded to the reader who sends inthe best and nust economica 
Paper-Bag recipe received before Thuraduy, August 31st. All r-cipes must 
atatethe exact Quantity of ingredientsardtheprice, Tho Editor rvserves 

e right to publ.sh any recipes sent in. Acdress envelopes ‘ Dishes,” 


bel, Peurson’s ifrekly, Henrictta Street, Lonion, W.C. 


Every reader who sends anything acceptable for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors. 


s 


THE IDBAL COOKERY FOR HOT WEATHER. 
Atmost all the most prominent members of the 
medical profession agree that the best diet for very 
hot weather is composed largely of vegetables and 
| fruit, but, except amongst a few who go in 
extensively for a vegetarian dict, vegetables as a 
whole are not as popular in the average household 
as they should be, and the reason of this lies in the 
fact that up to the present they have been more 
or less a failure so far as the cooking is concerned. 
How to Cook Vegetables. 

The most accomplished cooks scem to fail when 
it comes to a question of preparing vegetables so 
that they come to the table with any of their 
original flavour. For some unaccountable reason 
they are mostly sodden, tasteless, and by no means 
palatable, while as often as not they are inclined 
to be indigestible. And this is the reason that we 
so seldom sce vegetables served up as a course by 
themselves. Cooked in Papakuk bags, all this is 
altered, and the vegetables not only retain their 
flavour but are nourishing and digestible. 

, The New Method. 

Vegetables cooked in Papakuk bags cannot 
become sodden because there is very little water 
(if any) introduced into the bag, and the vegetable 
cooks in its own steam, if one may describe tie 
marvellous process in that way. All the flavour 
and all the nourishment is retained, and here one 
may say a word in praise of vegetables as o 
permanent course in the menu of the average 
British dinner—by this we mcan vegetables served 
as : course by themselves without meat of any 
kind. 


The Nutrition in Vegetables. 
Vegetables, properly cooked, contain a very 
great deal of nourishment; in fact, many leading 
authorities contend that they are in themselves 
all that is required to keep one fit all the year round. 
But, be this as it may, one thing is certain—the 
food for hot weathor is undoubtedly tho well- 
cooked, daintily served vegetable. 
Points to Remember when Cooking Vegetables. 
Potatoes should be washed, peeled, and placed 
in cold water, after being cut into half or, if ver 
large, quarters. The bag should be well pease, 
and the potatoes placed very wet in the bag. 
Carrots should be allowed a slightly longer time 
when cooked in a Papakuk bag than when placed 
in a saucepan. They should be sliced and put in 
the gre bag with a very small quantity of water. 
Cabbage should be wash2d, cut into small pieces, 
and placed very wet in the greased pe 
In every case the bag should be well greased on 
the inside before putting the vegetables in. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Weysripce.—Prick two or three holes in the 
“pees side of the bag after putting in the food 
and fastening the end with three clips. This can 
be done with an ordinary carving fork. 

VERMILLION.—(1) The best means of greasing 
| the bag is to oil the butter, or if dripping is used, to 

melt it, and then apply it to the bag with’ pastry 
| brush. (2) Yes, grease both the outside and in- 
| side for stews. ‘Isis insures against any possible 
| leakage. 

BacHELoR.—Glad to hear of your success 
which is excellent considering you never cooked 
anything before. I cannot say how long a 
hundred bags will last you—it depends ugon Yow 
much cooking you do. Take one hundred and 
send for more when these are nearly finished The 
| most useful sizes for you would be Nos. 2, 3, and 5. 
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| HOW TO GET THE BAGS. : 
The Papa':uk paper 3, which can be supplied from ¢ 

| the offices of Peet oot Weekly ”—" Pa a kuk” Bag $ 
Department, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.—<an ° 

had at the followiag prices: bs 
Prices. rg 

Siz \° 50. 100. 

1. 7 by 5S ins. 0s. 6d. Os. 10d. 1s. 6d. $ 

2. 9 ” 7d. is. id. 2s. 08.6 
3.14: ,, 103 ,, Os. 10d. 1s. 7d. s. Cd. ¢ 
4.20) .. 114, 1s. 3d. s. 4d. 3. 6d. 3 
5.20) ., 15¢., Is. 6d. 2s. 10d. 5s 6d. ¢ 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes will be sup- ¢ 
plied at the hundred rate. The most useful sizes, however, ¢ 
are No. 2 and No. 4. 

All applications for bags shou'd be accompanied by a $ 
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re ce and addre: envelo These bags are 
exddusively made by Messrs. Lepard & Smiths after care- ¢ 
ful experiments. e paper has becn analysed by Messrs. § 


Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced to be perfectly 
pure and free from injurious chemicals, and only white of 3 
and flour is used in pasting the bags. 
e i comprehensive little handbook, giving useful hints on 
4 paper-hag ssekery, and recipes for cooking all sorts of 
@ dishes, is being prepared, and will be on sale shortly. 
@ Suitable clips for fastening the bags can be supplied in 
3 boxes at 6d. per hundred c‘ips. 
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PAPER-BAG COOKERY. 


Tue Joint or Disa. 
-MEAT. 


av 
Weer esis; 
Aug. lo, Lil, 


PAPER-BAG 
HINTS. 


A TIME-TABLE FOR “pap ‘ 
cookery. SKUK" Bas 
(Cut this calendar ou! and keep it hy you. 


Tue Time iT Tages 7 


Beef ee or eee ove one oe Wan 


PISH. 
Pair of Soles ... si : oe oe 12 
Salmon Cuilets(2) 20 mo 
Col (2slices).. ae 
Whiting... on IOI Is. | 
Smoked Haddock i re Gee ey Te 
Bloaters or Kippevs ... ove eee oe a ly? 
VEGETABLES. 3 
Green Peas _.. aa aoe ase baa : . 
Boiled Potatdos (cut up). eee wy 
Carrots (sliced) ch ae oe 
Vegetable Marrow (s:wied) » bie iy 
POULTRY. 7 
Chicken (Roast) oo ies rae yr) : 
1 (Boiled)... oe si angen, Si 
Pigeon from ... an oS ae wa M 
Du-:k from ns OT aa rey aa coal Mad 
Pastry (puff) ... oo oie tee sie eel 
Sausages wae 
Bacou (sliced) ... eS isa ite. ae } 
Kidneys and Liver (sliced) aie aha S 


THINGS TO REM@MBER WHEN CCOKING 
IN PAPAKUK BAGS. 
A Wire Grid. 

All food, after being put into a Papakik |: 
folded and fastened with clips, must be laid o» 
wire grid so that the heat may circulate toy 
under as well as round and ovez it. 
The Grid 

Can be made at home for the outlay of a fy 
pence. 

The Bags 

Must be thoroughly greased before puttiis ia 
the food. Butter, olive oil, or dripping way Lo 
used as preferred. ~ 
Joints 

Do not snrink when cooked in Papakuk }.2. 
They should be dusted with seasoned flour. }iy > w!! 
the projecting edges carefully trimmed o!/, ax: Le 


Dishing up the eggs and buon, 


placed in a well-greased bag, the size being chosea 
to fit the joint to be cooked. 
A Steak and Kidney Pudding 
Can be cooked in a Papakuk bag. Weil 210952 

the bag, place a little water in the pudding. vii 3 
should be made in the usual way, and covk ter 
fifty minutes. 

A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS E 


will bo awarded to the reader who sends fn the best 
received before Thursday, August 3ist, Ali hints must 
to the housaw:ifs, to whom economy isa necessity. 7 

the right to publi<h any hints seat in. Adir «es envewys> 
Isobel, Peareoa’s Weekly, Honrietta Street, Lonlon, W.C. 


THE CENSUS RETURNS. 


THE outstanding feature of the Census ret": 
which have recently been published is, as "5". 
the increase in the populations of the larze tow: 
Town life, with its greater opportunities tur 
advancement, is as attractive as ever, and, ne:- 
withstanding the competition thus promoted. tl > 
has so far been no material response to the“! . 
tothe land” movement. But signs are not want’ - 
that life in both town and country is 
quicker than a decade or so since, and 0: | 
evidence of this is in the greatly increased dome. 
for Red Dwarf Stylographs, the well-known 1)" 

neils that have established themselves as ‘ 

usy man’s essential companion. There is no} 
or stylograph just as good as the Red Dwi’ 
stands alone; it always runs freely, aud}. 
gets out of order. Most Stationers sell it. als: 
at 3,9, or it can be had direct from tho 5. 
Prapheter, Kearney & Co, 4: ale BUCH 
iverpool. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ava, 10, 1911. 


1 offer you a new 
lease of life. It does 
not matter what 
you have tried, or 
whether other 
means have failed 
to cure you— My 
Belt of Life will not 
fail to do you good. 
It has never failed 
yet, even in the 
most obstinate 
cases, while in 
thousands of in- | 
stances it has 
effected a com- 

plete cure. 


this new Magneto Belt of Life. 


WISCELL 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. 


FREB HBRBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(1) natrated).- Containing valuable remedies for al) 
siimenta, rite to-dsy.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 
(baring Cross Road, London, 


.FCON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Auiro Troubles, Treatise, with full partichlere, in- 
Ciuding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
Fert reuled, post free, two stamps.—P, J, Murray, 
125 Liigh Holborn, London, W.C. 


Mies Moriis, 14 Bridge Road, 
W. tpecial reduction for long 


jammersmith, London, 
stories. 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting 
forth in simple atyle full and accurate direction for 
the (lue observance of modern modes and manne:s 
for men, is “ Etiquette for Men,""by G. R, M. Devereux. 
It may be hed, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Pubiisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR EOOGHT; 

@all or forward by post; full value per returr., or offer 

ee Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufecturera, 
Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). 


VARICOCBLB.—Every man evffering from 
Nsricocele and ite accompanying debility and 
3 rvous weakness shou'd send for illustrated circular 

escribing ite successful treatment and cure by the 
rte rational and nless method. No electricity. 
aoe post. , two sane s- B, Norta, 


101 
fad Tote © Oorantaine Bayan, br 


tord, Yor! 


DYSPELLETTS Cure ja (or refand 
rh), BOe We Drapelietta, 2 Kenton Street, 


12 '0 4. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 


ro 
@em 


U CAN EARN }/. an hour.—Pa!l particulars 
ployment, apply K., 88 Alde:szate St., London 


—_——v—nanauwn; ro 


Don’t stay weak, depressed, end lac!.ing 
in vigour and confidence another day ; 
you can be free from weakness and be 
the mental and physical equal of anyone 
of your age. The Vital Power which you 
need will be poured into your system by 


ANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
All commuricaticns should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 
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I will send you my 


= Magneto Belt for | \- 


& It will make you 
atrong, vigorous, &’ eelf-confident 
in everything. 


I invite every sufferer to try my Magneto Belt of Life. The 
price is not £5 but 5s. (five shillings), by easy payments. My 
Belt is sent on seven days’ trial immediately on receipt of 
1s. deposit. After you receive the Belt you pay me the balance 
of 4s., or at the rate of 1s. weekly, whilst actually wearing it. 

Medical Men and Hospitals recognise Magnetism as a most 
effective curative power in cases of Nervous Debility, Loss of 
Vital Nerve and Muscular Strength, Weak Back, Disordered 
Liver, Kidney Trouble, Indigestion, Obesity, Constipation, 
Dizziness, Lack of Energy, Melancholia, Sleeplessness, Loss 
of Will Power, Want of Self-Confidence, Lack of Mind 
Concentration, Involuntary Blushing, &c., &. 

My Magneto Belt of Life has cured thousands of such 
cases and I have overwhelming testimony to prove it. 


A well-known Bournemoutn gentleman writes: 


cured of all illness, and I am recommending the Belt to 
“Your Magneto Belt is truly a Belt of Life. I euffered from i 


all my friends. Several have already told me that it 


the agonies of eciatica, weak back, and neurnigia for seven ‘ gives wonderful vital strength,’ and that there is 
years. I had given up all hope of ever being well again ; * nothing ’ like the Magneto as a ‘ pick-me-up.’ ” 
only those who have experienced the pains of neuralgia Another correspondent writes: ‘I am fifty years of 


and sciatica know how excruciating and wearing they are. 
In my case they kept me in constant misery, and, together 
with a very weak back, took all my vitality, so that I was 
in bed a great part of the time. I feel cortain that I 
should not be alive to-day if I had not met a friend who 
knew about your Magneto Belt. He induced me to try 
it, and for this I shall never be able to thank him enough. 


It was a veritable godsend to me, for I am now quite 


aze, have suffered for years from rheumatism, ¢ mplicated 
with nervousness and insomnia, which were making life 
an intolerable burden. Your belt is simply wonderful—it 
acted like a charm, the pain of the rheumatism subsiding 
from the first day and a calm and peaceful sleep returning 
by the second night ; by the end of three weeks [ was a 
sound man once more. I hope the results in my case will 
induce other sufferers to use this wonderful Belt.” 


Send P.O. for 1s. only to-day and receive belt by return of post. Address Professor 
AMBROSE WILSON, 27 Vulcan House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Give size waist. 


WHAT IS 


‘VASELINE’’ 


“VASELINE” ts the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable 
and now world -famed emollient preparation manufactured by the 


Chesebrcugh Mfg. Co. 


Most people know that * WASELINE” is ideal for the skin, but not so 
many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such 
as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, Camphor, &c., enabling their special 
virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected part, inter- 
nal or external. Jé is worth the while of any careful reader to note the | 
uses of these valuable preparations. 


@VASELINE” itself is tastolers and odour. 
wes cannot get rarcid. When sold in 4d. and 
tubes it is sterilined in manuficture. 


CAPSICUM “VASELINE™ is the best 

home remedy for intarnal pains (such as Co ds in 

Chest, Stomach Cramps, and Toothache), Io 
collapsible tubes, 1s, 


“VASELINE” JUJUBBS are on egree- 
able form of taking “ Vaseline” internally for 
Coughs, Sore Throats, ctc. 1s, 


CAMPHORATED “VASELINE” is a 
h y efficient remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, and 
ul Swellings. 11 collapsible tubes, 1s. 


GARBOLATED “VASELINE” fs the 
Dest possibie antize; tic dressing fcr Cuta, Bites, 
Barbers’ Itch,ctc. In collapsible tubes, 20. 


BORATED “VASEBELINE” 's valuable 
for Catarih, and {is a universal ant:septic ointment, 
Only in colla; sible tubes, 1s, 


“VASELINE” OXIDE OP INO 
OINTMENT is the great healer of Scies and 
Bruptions. In ollapsible tubes, ls, 


MENT HOLATED “ VASELINE” is for 
Nervous Lc she, Sore Throat, Nan! Catarrh, 
ete. (where: Menthol is recommendd), 
psible tuves, 1s. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoroughly prac 
tical information on physica) culture for trainin, 
and general health is given in ‘* Modern Physica! 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
are illustrated. It may be had, post free, for 1/2 from 
a. F. Sowter, Fu , W Henrietta Btreet, 
London, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two gar 
future added. Send bi: th-date, 1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Koad, Cardiff. 


ROSES.—Foll instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to erow them tothe best 
advantage may be found in *' Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1/2, Boat free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street 
London, W.C, 


Pay,” by F. E. Wilton, which may be had. price 1/2, 
free, from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 enrietta 
treet, London, W.C. 


ee 


BTARTLING disclcsures by the GREAT 
ZANCIGS.—Send perny stamp for descriptive 
booklet on how to read character by colours, to 
Dept. P., The Reinbuw League, % Streathbourne 
Boad, Balham, Loudon, 


ee 


MARGATB.—The Clarence Boarding Establish. 
ment, Eastern Esplensde, Cliftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select com- 
pany, moderate terms.— Apply Managcress. 


ARNICATED “VASELINE” is the 
friend of cyclists and estrians; fur Sprains and 
Bruises. in collapsible tus, 18 

BALICYLIC “VASELINE” relieves 
Gdema. Rheumatism, eto. In tins, 1s, 

POMADB “VAEELINBE” 14 delicately 

umed for Toilet and Hair. In various forms, 

. to Gd. 

WHITE “VASELINE” is “ Vaseline” 
in its mort perfect state, del htfully perfumed for 
the Toilet. In metal-capped bottles, 1s.; glass. 
stoppered bottles, 18, 6d.; and in tubes, 64. and 


“VASELINE” COLD CREAM ia the 
best known Skin Preservative. In tub-~*, jars, and 
boxcs, from 6d. Excellent atter shaving. 


“VASELINE” CAMPHORICE allaysall 
Iniitation of the Skin. In 1d. tins and 6d, Loses 
and tubes. 

“ VASELINE” HAIR TONIC asi-ts Hair 
Growth by removing all obstacles and prenotingan 
unequalled beauty and vitality. In Lottles, 1s., 
2s. and 3s. 


“VASELINE” TOILET SOAPS ore 
superf.tted with “Vaseline,” ani cave 
aciean, fresh odour after using. 3d. tabicts. 


LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- 
struction in letter-writing. from applications for a 
situation to tove letters, or on 4 business or pirate 
matters, should obtain ‘How 8) I Word It? “by 
G. KR. M. Devereux. Send 12 te A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


EE 


-MARKED SILVER BROOOHES, 
Regs 1/- post free.—W. B. Weeks, Jeweller, 
Ryde, LW. 
eee 

BLUSHING.— Medical gentleman Impressed 
with wonderful results offers copy of Physician's 
Prescription for 1/- P.v. Failure ipo Oe, 
Ryder Voss, 71 Weymouth Street, Por Place, 
London, W. 


Send 2, 6d. fer Full Trict 
““VASELINE” Equipment (Pure, 
Capsicum,Camphor Ice, Cold Cream, 
and Perfumed Soap); or useful 
Descriptive Booklet post free, 


The word “ VASELINE "’ 
ts our 
Registered Trade Mark. 


—_ 

INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble 
and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Taz 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 
acorrect return, and thus avoid overcharge. Sen 
fourteen stamps to A. I. Sowter, 17 Heurietta St. 
London, W.C. 


CHESEBROUCH MFC. CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, Londe, “.¢. 


MY HOLIDAY NUMBER. _ 

Here is my Summer Double Number, and if it 
gives you as much pleasure to read as ii has given 
me to prepare, it will bo the most successful number 
we've yet had. 

You will, of course. see that fiction forms the 
larger proportion of the number, for I think that 
at holiday times a real good story is very acceptable, 

Those who like a romantic story will particularly 
enjoy our long complete novel, “The Crusher of 
Hearts,” and in “‘ The Terror in the Train,” our new 
short serial, you will find a tale both dramatic and 
powerful. Then, of course, there are the short 
completes, each the bést of its kind out of hundreds 
from which it was my pleasure to choose ; and last, 
and by no means least, you will agree with me 
that this week’s instalment of ‘ Driven from 
Home ”’ is one of the strongest we've yet had. 


JUST ONE WORD MORB. 

But before I stop recounting the various features 
of this Summer Double Number—which I know will 
appeal to you—there is one last thing I must say 
to you. Be sure you try “ Sparklets,” our new 
Competition, full particulars of which appear on 
page 150. 

It is so easy. All you have to do is to make 
a sentence on the word “‘ Holiday.” Your sentence 
must have seven words, each of which must contain 
a letter of the word “ Holiday.” and, of course, 
should have some bearing on holidays. 

Quite simple, isn't it ? A few moments’ thought 
as you stroll along the beach, or the bank of some 
meandering stream, should suggest no end of 
sentences to you,-one of which may win for you a 
big cash prize of at least £25. 

Isn’t that enough to make your mouth water ? 
Start at once on “ Sparklets.” A cheque for £25 
would be the ideal finishing touch to a delightful 
summer holjday. 

New readers can start our great Picture Puzzle 
Contest this week, for I have inserted a special 
coupon, and have reprinted all the pictures 
which have appeared up to the present, for their 
special benefit. You will find them on page 157. 


CATCH YOUR PALS. 

You are a new reader and don't understand 
what the little Catch Your Pal notices mean, 
scattered throughout this number? Well, it is 
quite simple. You have read about the Fresh Air 
Fund and what it is doing. I want you to help to 
add to the number of children who are going to be 
made happy. I want you to talk to your particular 
pal, tell him all about the Fresh Air Fund, and ask 
him for ninepence. 

Perhaps he is hard up and cannot afford nine- 
pence. Then ask him to give as much as he can 
spare. If it is only threepence it is something 
towarls what you and I are aiming at, the happiness 
of a child. That's not all your task, however. 
When he had given his little mite; I want you to 
make him promise to go and catch one of his pals, 
to make that pal contribute something. See the 
idea? You start a groat ball rolling. a ball that 
will keep on gathering size till I have done what I 
sct out to do this year, that is beat all records 
for the sake of the children. 

But I can’t do it without the help of my pals. 
You are one of my pals, will you get me some more? 
I want ever so many, and so do the children. 

Catch Your Pal before you go to bed to-night ! 
LOVERS AND THEIR SPARE TIME. 

A. L. T. has been engaged exactly a month, and 
he has already had a fierce argument with his sweet- 
heart. ‘ Ought I to give her all my spare time ?” 
he asks. ‘I don’t Icave my work till six o’clock, 
and three evenings a weck I attend classes. I 
belong to a cricket club, and on Satunlay afternoons 
I play for them. She deesn’t object very much to 
the evening classes, but she say that I ought to 
give up my cricket club and spend the time with 
her. I don’t see why I should do this, and yet I 
a want to quarrel with her. What ought I to 

o?”-—— 

In all these little quarrels of lovers, A. L. T., it is 

*® question of give and take. I presume from 
vour letter that you see your swectheart at most 
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other times when you are free. As far as Saturday 
afternoon is concerned, why not take her with you 
to. watch you play cricket ? Knowing that she is 
watching you, you should play better, and at the 
same timo you will both feel that you are together. 
Compromise is always better than fighting. It is 
a mistake for girls to insist upon having too much of 
their lovers’ company. You may have too much of 
a good thing! 

THE FIRST VOYAGE IN THE AIR. 

M. C. is interested in the conquest of the air. 
‘Who invented the first real balloon ?” he asks. 
“T have an idea that somebody made a voyage 
through the air over a hundred years ago, but a 
friend of mine says that this is not the case. Who 
is right !’’—— 

You are M. C. Balloons were invented by two 
brothers, Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier. They 
were Frenchmen, and in September, 1783, they sent 
aloft in a basket attached to a balloon a shcep, a 
chicken, and a duck. These were the first acrial 
voyagers and they reached the ground in safety. 
Two months later the Marquis D’ Arlandes ascended 
in a balloon, and remained in the air for nearly 
half-an-hour, crossing a considerable part of Paris. 
In another twenty or thirty years I expect we shall 
all be taking aero-taxis and thinking no more of it 
than we do now of coming up to town by train. 
WHEN THE MILK LOOKS BLUE. 

WueEy the milk looks blue, so does the purchaser, 
and wants to know the reason why. That being 
so, I thought I would ask my readers in a Footline 
Contest for the best excuses a milkman might give 
for the watery condition of his milk. 

According to one competitor, his milkman 
accounted for the appearance of the milk by the 
fact that ‘‘ his cows were descended from the water- 
buffalo.”* 

Another milkman artfully brushed the com- 
plaint aside with tho flattcring suggestion that 
‘the watery-looking colour was due to the new 
steriliser he was using for the milk of ‘special’ 
customers,” the accent being placed on the word 
special. 

“Well, you see it was like this,” a third milkman 
is reported to have said, “‘ the heat being so great 
I put a block of ice in the churn to keep the milk 
cool, and I suppose it has melted.” 

But this reply was nothing compared with that 
of another incorrigible. 

“Yes, mum, it do look watery,” he answered, 
“but the grass was so dry that I had to feed the 
cows on water-lilies.”* 

MY FIRST AND LOST LOVE. 

Few men marry their first love, I pointed this 
out in the Footlines the other week, and I asked my 
readers to answer the question: Why I am glad I 
did not marry my first sweetheart. 

The replies were very varied, some were tragic, 
a few pathetic, and a number humorous. 

Space does not allow me to quote more than one, 
and I think you will be interested in the following: 

“T was nineteen and green,” says the writer, 
“she was twenty-two and brainy. Another fellow 
came along—a man who could run a quarter of a 
mile in fifty seconds and give the best of them a 
busy time with the gloves at twelve stone ten— 
and I was soon an ‘also ran.’ 

“ IT caught sight of the brainy one and her husband 
twelve months since. He was timidly handing 
round leaflets to a small crowd, while ‘his ownest 
was airing her opinions, in a rich, old, fruity voice, 
on ‘ Votes for Women.’ Brain power had evidently 
subjugated athleticism.” 

Footlines results, see page 176. 


GENEROUS DONORS TO THE P.A.P. 

I HAvE often called your attention to the fact 
that every little—however little—helps the Fresh 
Air Fund. This week I should like to refer to 
and thank some gencrous friends of the children. 
First I have to acknowledge two gifts of £100 each. 
Ore is from Captain J. A. Morrison, M.P. for 
Nottingham, and a generous friend of the children 
in many other ways. The other £100 gift is 
anonymous, but I hope that my thanks will reach 
the eye of the giver through this page. Captain 
C. R. Tidswell has sent ten guineas, and Mr. H. 
Momben has collected £9 10s. 11d. 

Sailors and soldiers frequently earn our thanks 
in these ecolumns for their generous sympathy. 
The sergeants’ mess of the Cameronians has collected 
£10 2s., and even our young soldiers, the Boy 
Scouts, aro helping. The Canadian Contingent of 
Boy Scouts, over Bere for the King’s review, have 
sent £5. On the sea two sums of £8 2s., each 
enough for a party of 200 children, have been 
forwarded by the passengers of the Royal Sovereign 


\ 
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Ava. 19, 11}, 
— — 
and also the Koh-i-noor. On pleasure bent»), 
have not forgotten the children ! - 

Two cheques that give me great pleasurs ¢ 
acknowledge are £8 Os. 1d., the result of tho « Chey 
Corner Bazaar” at Alexandra Park, and ¢5 .” 
proceeds of a garden sale ot Hull. I am als, 
glad to acknowledge this kind of subscription. s. 
if shows that many are helping, and I want ors ‘ie I 
effort, not sometimes, but all the time, il 

Finally, from Ocean Island comes a cheque for 
£26, via Mrs. Anderson. 

Now isn’t that a generous list ? 
your hand in your pocket? Please 
COMPETITIONS AND THE P.A.R. 

Tue following letter’ is from a Northan:.t in 
reader, and refers [to the F.A.F. and Por... 
Weekly competitions. “Now that you his 
generously allowed us to inclose attempt; \ 
Postcard Competitions all in one envelope aiil (., 
save postage, I should like to ask those ;..! 
who are thus saving a few halfponny sia.., 
postage whether it would not be a very good i! 
to devote a few of these stamps to benciit : 
Fresh Air Fund ? 

“To start the ball rolling I have great pl ssi 
in inclosing 2s. 6d. for a start, and shall in {1:14 
devote the postage I save to the same ci: 
Why should not those readers who pin osa 
more than one copy of Pearson’s Weekly vive t, is 
spare pee to persons who ar2 not readers, a1] 
above all never give a copy to the same wo r 
twice 2 Personally, I always make a practic: vf 
giving my spare copies to different persons o.>i 
week. W. H. B.”—— 

I think that the great majority of my rea! rs 
have the same spirit as W. H. B. Now oae !u4 
shown such a good lead, I expect others to firl'o... 
W. H. B. not only shows how you can ¢o y ir 
best for the F.A.F.. but also for Person's Wo 'ts, 
Loyalty among readers of a great paper is the v3 
thing an editor likes, and I am sure that no realss 
are more loyal than mine. 

Will you follow W. H. B, ? 

P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Tuts week we aro able to announce anst cr 
splendid list of special outings for tl:e slum chili: 1. 
As you already eas £8 23. pays for one of t 9 
parties of 200 children, with the necessary at: n- 
dants. Here is the list: 


ail 


thy 


Will you put 


July 26th, R.M.S. Antony Stowards Paty at 
Liverpool ; July 27th, The A.B.L. Pasty ; July 271, 
Cambridge University Officers’ Training Coss 
Party ; July 28th, The Exiles’ Paity; July 3i-, 
C. J. Wills’ Party; July 3lst, Mrs. C. Gaids .3 
Party ; August Ist, The Russell Party; 'Augu. 1 
The Coldstream Guards’ Party at Bimin:'.. 5 
August Ist, L. Lamb’s Party; August 2nd, ‘> 
Island Rangers’ Party ; August 2nd, The Moni: il 


Party ; August 8th, Alfred Sutro Party. 


There are no expenses of management for the I's. 4 
Air Fund. | All expenses are borne by the po . 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily |’, 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Limi!«i. i 
There is no. ‘ tit 1 


the Ragged School Union. 3 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a daj's 
for a child; £8 28. pays for a complete 1 vie 
with the necessary attendants. Subscripticns “1° : 
addressed_to the Hon. Sccretary, T.A.F., 1" y 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and s.:'. 3 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms m-y 9 
had on application. 


List of Fresh Air Fund Subscri:ticns 
appears on the red page opposiic. 
RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
1, All answers or attempts must be written on ' * 

cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's |, ‘i 


Honrietta Street, London, {V.C. , en 
2. You may take part in any number of tha: ! " 


competitions, but your reply to each must be writs sc. 4 
separate postcard. i , ets 
3. Mark each postcard with the name of the co:1p 1 


for which it is intended in the top left-hand corm. \'! 
will find thisname in the announcement of the ep. i" 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are ti! 
all the posteards may be sent in one enreio;? m: } 
‘* Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each jo bs 
must bear the full name and address of the sewler. 

4, All attempts must arrive not lator than Tus: o/s 
August lth, +S 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, 4.‘ " > 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awari. «+o 
the efforts considered the best. . 7 

6. In the evont of ties for a money prize, the p'!" 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the pris «+! 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

A GOOD IDEA.—If you send your attempts 


in an envelope, inclose a contribution tu 
the Fresh Air Fund. Piease! 


egal r4 

Printed by Ho Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.. air 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, L1pD., at Pesrsoa 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Note.—4 prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


previously acknowledged, £2,570 15s. 41d. 


\Vell Wishers, 28. 8d.; Render of Royat, 9d.; 
Nise Webster, 9d.; Anon., 9d.; Oldham, 3s. ; 
ue, 103.; Mrs Howard, 9d.; Arthur Clapham, 
1 Ga.; J, S 28.; .F. A. Is.; Ethel, 1s. 6d.; 
‘ ois, 48.; No. 66, 1s. 6d.; Miss 
‘vs.; H. 8, Hall, £3 15s.; Sammy, 1s. 6d.; M., 
\iiss H. Hesketh, 10s:; Sunny Jim, 1e. 6d.; 
c, 3s.; A. L. Mason, 10s.; H. N. F. Bethell, 
Boulton, 108.; H, Riches, 1s. 6d.; A. Fox, 3s.; 
cll, £1; Mra. Detbyalire, 6s.; A. C., 18.; 
+3.’ 6d.; Comic, 6d.; J. 8 .Goodman, 10s, 6d.; 
do ds; A. d. per G, BE. Y, 2s.; G. Bellamy, 
: Joseph, 88. 6d.; M. BE. Smith, 10s.; K. and 
+, 9d.; A. Veal, 7a, 6d.; Mrs Kemp, 2s.; Anon., 
vithisers_in Auckland, £1 1s. 6d.; Thomas 
lus.; J. Musto, 9d.; Anon., 8d.; W. Gilmour, 
White, 1s, 6d.; G. Lewis, 9d.; Mamma. Vera, 
on, 2a. 8d.; Anon., 1s.; D., 1s. 6d.; M. Hodges, 
‘vamen, 1s. 6d.; M. Humphrey, -2s. 6d.; Twin 
td.; A’ Scout, 9d.; B.D. Rogers, 2s. 6d.; N. 
3, W Miss 


“; W. Packer, 9d.; G. Lioyd, 1s. 6d.; 
neux, £1; 8. F. H, for passing exams., 9d.; 
. 6d.; Anon., 3s.; I. M. A., £1 18.; A 
3d.; Anne’s, Pangbourne, 15s. ; 
s.; ‘' In memory of my dear sister,’”’ 10s. ; 


Bulawayo, £1; J. A., ami! 
A\non., 84d.; Three_little boys 23. 6d.; Winnie 
|. A. H., 1s. 6d.; Mrs. E. R. Downs, 1s. 6d.; 
ne. 63.; Misa Gibbons, 103s.; M. O. P., 1s. 6d.; 

. 53.; H. A. Smith, £1 103.; P. G. B., 1s. 6d.; 
ving, 1s, 6d.; Anon. 9d.; A. C., 33.; Miss 
n, £1; Anon, 88.; J. Campbell, 9d.; Florence, 
allie, Amy, Carlo, and Ethel, 63.; Ida Turner, 
Capt. A. D. Chanter, £1 0s. 6d.; W. and C. 
vd A. Armstrong, 28. 3d.; Mrs. Kirby, 1s. 6d.; 
ams, 48. 6d.; Anon., 9d.; Miss Pyke, 9d.; A. 

:. 108.; V. M. R., 9d.; W. Novford, 2s. 6d.; 

. 6d.; A. Clerk, 9d.; Miss E. Parker, 3s.; 

|, PitzHugh, £2; J. Robertson, £1; Miss BE. 
’s €d.; For the 22nd, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 9d.; P. 
1; Nurse Haines, 5s.; A Sympathiser, 9d.; 
3, 2s, 6d.; G. Thorogood, 9d.; C. J. Maldy, 
nd, £2 9s.; J. Macfarlane, 3s.; Miss Hasle- 
7d.; Balham, 58. 8d.; Anonymous, £100; 
vony, 3a.; E. Bergermann, la. 9d.; H. F. Peter, 


\ 


«) Boulton, 8s.; Anon., .3. F. Mason, £1 1s.; 
Ven. Ta. 6d.; M. ., 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Sayer, 10s.; Miss 
‘A, L., 9d.; Father of four, 1.; 8 

.» 18.3 Pearson, £2; F. 
’ P., 39 ; M.'E. B., ‘£1; 
) £2 2s.; Grateful, 6s.; N. Bristow, 

J. Mor Os. ; Kenneth, 


3s.; 
K 


. 88.; H. K. 
6d.; Ruby Margate, 
Snarson, 58.; Eight, per_N.F., 68. 9d.; W. 


, , 3d.;_ In memoriam, 
£1; F. Evans, ls. 6d.; J. E. A., 9d.; A. 
B., 10s.; jony, 1s. 6d.; Vera, 
and A. M. W., 38.; Rhyl, Is. 6d.; Four at 
304 £1; BR ‘. 7; F. A., 88.; 
t3. 6d.; J. W., 8e.; 


Anon. 53.; W. McGivern, 


{ Mrs. F. A. Kenny, £1 OYAL 


©, 1s. 6d.; For three, 26. 8d4.; J. F. Roper, 10s.: 
‘s mhead, 53.; 8, T. D., 26. 6d.; R. Waldron, £1: 
ive, 3s. Mother of Three, 9s. 6d 5. L 


-;. Mrs. J. L. 

| is; B. K. B., 1s.; Would-be mother, 2s. 8d.; 
‘ ._6d.; E. M. Sanderson, 10s, 6d.; Mrs. 
i ‘ce. 4s.; Lest we forget, 48. 6d.; Kilbroney and 
os 6d; PLR. B., 108.; My. and Mrs. Willis, 5s. ; 
i: R. Phillips, 58;; EB. &., 4s. 6d.;_ Twenty- 
Sd; Mrs. and Miss mes, 88.; J. F. T., 

3 Davis, 103. ag A Widow &s.; Lienane Friends, 

nh. 1a, 6d.; A. ters, bd: RB. Salwey, 1s. 6d.; 

i Miss Lyon, $8,.; Mré. Bardawell, 10s.; H. S., 


1s.; Franke 4, Vere, 1s. 6d.; 8. 8. Ava, 1s.; 
rnard, 63.; M. . Wheeler, 108.; Toc., 9d.; 
‘id: Mr. and Mré. Casemore, 1s. 6d.; Juice, 


". Johnson and. EB, Lupten, Js. 6d.; C, 8. T., 
cand Alan t¢.; € By mad Prince Charlie, 
1. Gd.; C4. #., ery centalan balance, 9d.; 


' , Geoffrey, 563; Betty and Mary Bond, 10s.; 
Js: Mrs. Stewart Jones, 63.; J. C., 18. 6d. ; 
i, 38.; A Coan Girl, 4s. 6d.; Inasmuch, 
bg Brumfit, 7s. 6d.; G. and B. and J. H. 


M.C., 2s. 6d.; E. Wade, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 18. 6d.; 
\ ‘Yerson, Is. 6d.; De Trafford, 2s. 6d.; J. W 


d 
me Od.5 A. eS Jones, 3s.; 


', 63.; V. M. 8S. Drew, £1 5s.; 
M. R., is. 4d.; A. Clarke, 3s.: M 
(and A.G.M 


Wala} 


is contest wa told how a young man, Fitzsnovks, 
s cutting a dush -at a seaside boarding house, 
wed after receiving a wire, and we invited 
ors to suggest the werding of the telegram. 


amount available for distribution this week is 
':, half of which has been awarded to Joseph 


-esh Air Fund Subscriptions. 
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Evans, 9d.; T. Livesey, £1; Hilda, 1s.; C. M. Harris, 
10s.; C, Phillips, 3s. 9d.; Three L.’s, 3s.; G. T. P.. £1; 

Salmon, £1; Anon., 3838.; M. A. S., 3s.;. Micky 
Donovan, 9d.; Miss D. Powell, £2; E. Arkwright, £2; 
Miss Wiffin, 1s. Gd.; N. Walters, 9d.; Anon., 1s. Gd.; 


T. Johnstone, 38.; A Thankoffering, 33.; Anon., %d.; 
R. G., 9d.; R. R., 1s. 6d.; Three little girls, 9d.; 
J. and A. Downie, 2s.; J. McLay, 2s. 6d.; LL. B. Wysard, 


£5; Tea money, 1s.; J. W. Brookes, 1s.; Overtime, 9d.; 
A. C. Kilsyth, 1s.; Anon., 5s.; F. B. Collinson, 10s. 6d.; 
H. F. Kemp, 7s.; George and Co., 3s, 9d.; Gunner 
V. C. B., 9d.; Miss Peck, 58.; R. H. MacLaren, 10s.; 
Anon., 2s. 3d.; W. F., 18.; C. Davis, 9d.; Este, 8s.; 
F. Walsh, 2s. 10d.; E. A. P. C., 103.; G. C._Y., 58.; 
Caxton, 9d.; W., 10s. 6d.; A. Parsi, 1s. 6d.; A. Yeoman 
108.; Mrs, Chany, £1; E| M. H., £1; H. V. J., 9d.: W 
Robertson, 9d.; Eleanor and Marvy Crewe, 3s.; C. Day. 
9d.; J. J. Herbert, £1; D. Edwards, 10s.; Mrs. Reeves, 
£3 33.; Miss Eyre, 9d.; Wickford, ; Caten my pal, 
Aberdeen, 23. 3d.; Rev. R. K -; Anon, 24. 3d.; 
Thankoffering, 38.; Jack, 23.; C. Pales, 5s.; « ey 
2s. 6d.; K. Grimsdale. 10s.; B. E. T, 2s. 3d.; C. JS. 
£8 2s.; Anon., 9d.; Phyllis Maud, 5s.; R. H., Nettins- 
ham, 7s. 6d.; Marion, 3s.; Four bridge players, Lahore. 
£4; For the little ones, 5s.; Anon., 23. Gd.; In Christ's 
name, 1s. 6d.; L. Walke, 103.; C. A., 1s. 6d.; Jill, 32, 

. D., 8s.; Pink Bonnet, 28, 3d.; Moseley, 9d.; J.C. 
Muckleston, 88.; A_Soldier, 5s.; Joe and Me, 1s. 6d.; 
Miss Dawson, 4s.; For two, 1s. 6d.; Socialist, Liverpool, 
5s.; Miss Wright, 33.; . G. GC. 9d.; E. oy, 9s} 
J. E. H. J., 18. 6d.; I. C. 8,-18, 6d.; Mrs. Bethell, £1; 
Miss E. A. R., 1s. 6d.; Fresh air girl, 1s. 6d.; Mr. and 
. Goode and friend, 68.; Seafarer, 33.; Penance, 
9d.; Anon., 28. 3d.; R. L. B., 83. 3d.; Mrs. and Miss 
Shadwell, £1 10s.; G. Georgeson, tes M. Gregory, 5s.; 


. M.S. . Cc. P., an . GR, 3. 
Constable Curtis, £1; J. H.B. Carter, 1s. 6d.; J. Aitken, 
£1 1s.; H. G., 18. 6d.; Durham friend, 2s.; EB. W., 
1s. 6d.; I. C. and F. D., 1s. 6d.; Capt. C. R. Tidswell, 
£10 10s.; P. Z., 28. ild.; J. Denham, 10s.; H. Cum- 
berland Brown, £1 1s.; Ruby L. Rogers, 10s. 6d.; W. A. 
Jones, 18.; L. Durch, 10s.; Hardacre, 1s. 6d.; 
Christabel, 18. 6d.; Joyce and Beryl, 13s.; Sea bath, 
5s. €d.; G. E. J., 9d.; G. J. Bowden, 53.; W. H. L. ; 
Molly, 2s. 8d.;'Reg-Ash, 9d.; F. Hayes, £2; B. P- 
Caspercy, 5s.; C. H. Davies, 10s.; Claud et Claud, 
1s. 6d.; Miss Gibbs, 2s. 8d.; Miss Marey, 10s.; B. L. 

9d.; Anon., 18 ae P ward, 10s.; 
Anon., 1s. 6d.; G. W. Banks, 3s.; Captain J. A. Mor- 
rison. M.P., £100; Veronica Wright, 28. 6d.; F. C. S., 
Bristol, 3s8.; F. Shepherd, 9d.; Orty, £1; Mrs. 
Tuller, 108.; C. rs, 2s. 6d.; Anon., 9d.; 9. Ring, 
1s. 6d.; B. Thornycroft, 10s.; A. W. and A. 'B., 6s.; A 
Well Wisher, 10s.; Anon., £1 1s.; W. Trezise, 28. 6d.; 


J. S. Hemington, 4s. 
CoLLtecteD: Baby Banshan, 1s.; W. Anderson and 
tsford, per J. Flynn, 17s.; 


Sons, tailors, 9s.; 

Canadian Coronation cantingent of Boy Scouts, £5; 
F. W. Nicholson, 15s. 9d.; H. W. Keele, 5s.; N.C.0.’s 
Mess, Royal Engineers, Singapore, £1 13s.; H. G. 
Wilkinson, £2; J. Cahill, 1s. 6d.; Offertory on H.M.S. 
Bacchante, £8 58.; Saar Mess, the Cameronians, 
£10 2s.; A. D., 2s. .;,H. Momber, £9 10s, 11d.; 
Eileen Crookes and Ivy Kirby, 5s. 3d.; Misa Ireland, 
16s, 3d.; Kitley, 10s.; Sixth Form, St. Pancras 
Secondary Girls’ School, £1 8s.; M. Gutrell, 10s.; 23rd 
Field Company R.E., Aldershot, 108.; Royal Goat 
Hotel, per Miss Pullan, 12s.; R. Christie, 4s. 6d.; 
Sergeants’ Mess, R. Fusiliers, Jubbulpore, £1 15s.; 
Proceeds of entertainment, per Miss Body, £1 2s. 6d.; 
On the P.S. Royal Sovereign, £8 2s.; On the P.S. Koh-i- 
noor, £8 28.; W. A. Jagger, 1s. 6d.; A. D. Knight, 
£2 58.; B. Knepton, 6s.; W. N. Arrowsmith, 4s. 6d.; 
L. Brian, 2s. 4d.; Cliff Hotel, per Mrs. Challis, £1; 
H.M, Torpedo Dept., per Mr. Head, 9s. Gd.; On_ the 
R.M.S. Thongwa, £4; On Ocean Island, per Mrs. 
Anderson, £26; 8. School Class, 1s.; The Jolly Boys of 
the Three Crowns, £1 2s. 6d.; A. Hare, 5s. Old.; J. G. 
Michaels, 78 6d.; Harper Adams Agriculture College 
Staff of Students, &c., £1 4s.; A. Knox, £1 28.; M. 
Kennett, 4s.; 8: Vincent, 9d.; Remtico, &3. 6d.; W.C. 
Brumley, £1; V. Dixon, 3s. 6d.; Workersam Penarth 
Steam Laundry, 4s. 6d.; Cosy Colony Bazaar of 
Victoria Road, Alexandra Park, £8 0s. 1d.; Eric and 
Leslie Poulter, 108. 9d.; Mise M. Brown, - lds. 6d. ; 
P. Crump, 15s. 10d.; Mrs. Blackwell, £1 Js.; Mrs. 
Knox Gore, 6s.; F. E, Knight, 28. 3d.; D. G. iM O.. 
‘1s. 6d.; The stokers of No. 4 M.S. Wolverine, Ha.; 
Drummers of 1st Batt. Linceln . at Aden, £1 9s. €6d.; 
Sergeants’ Mess, 5th Mounted nfantry, _Harrismith, 
£1 15s. 6d.; The late Muriel Goodhall, 58.; Excise Dept., 
Cape Town, per H. Rinner, £2; M. P. Dunn, £2: Mrs. 
B. Smith, Johannesburg, 10s. Gd.; Canteen of H.M.S. 
Beagle, Harwich, £3; Transvaal Police, per J. Wood, 
£3; W. Herbert, 28. 9d.; Officers, Non-Coms., and Men 
of “G” Company, 2nd Batt. Bedfordshire Regt., 
£1 18. 6d.; Nourse Miners, per J. Crawley, 10s.; Koffy- 
tontein friends, 7s.; Rosehill House Servants, per A. 
Fraser. 103. 6d.; J. Brassington, 8s.; Remount Depét, 
Mooi River, Natal, £1 16s. 6d.; Proceeds of a garden 
sale at Hull, per Miss E. Squire, £6; J. A. M. Dennison, 
183.; Canteen of H.M.S. Juno, at Sheerness, £1. 


Grand (P.W.) total, £3,085 13s. 103d. 


1, 
y 


Result of Tele-Quids Contest No. 10. 


Ilill, 102 Elborough Street, Southfields, for the following : 
Ice-cream barrow run in. Wants baling out. 
Hitclians tossing for pitch, Me and kids off 
hopping.—Sally. 

The remainder of the prize-moncy has becn allocated at 
the rate of 10s. a word as follows; 

£5.—Miss L. O'Neill, Portglenore, Belfast. 

£4 10s.—W. Reid, Craigmore, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


Lighting Up Time 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OGEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 
Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Iusurance. 


Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance, 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. BE. ARMSTRONG, Manuyer and Secretary. 


ay” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 
OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 
We pay any nunrber of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 
2100 ranway { INSURANCE. 
&l 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE ne 
504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAD, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 

This Insurancaholds good for number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one ony. a bag area t guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom notuces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above adress. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 

legal i Parga of any person killed by 
E2 »,000 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

passenger train in which the decensed was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Conpon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or her, usual signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so lung as 
the conpon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. . 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 
gervant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 
g i (ee) illegal act, having the current numter of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of beiug killed 
by 2 railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 
an accident toany train in which he, or she, may be travelling as 
@ passenger, the 1 representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the cou 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tag 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GuARABTER Corporation, LimttKp, 
26 to 44 Moorgate Street, on, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. y 

One Hundred Pounds will be pnid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riditg a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accidevt had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovirlled at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
eccurrence. This prper msy be left at his, or ber, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon ia signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be puid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyove dying as the direct und sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinedom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accideut have signed this Conpon-Insurance- 


Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) eball 
not at the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in weronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only, 
and entitles the bolder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
couditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be tho J- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one Coupon: 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect ef the same risk. 
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THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 


Some 


KNOWS THAT SHE KNOWS. 


* The woman who knows says for a dainty 
Custard there is nothing equal to Foster 
Olark’s Cream Custard. She is right. It is 
the cream of all Custards. You can pay more 
for Custard Powder but you ‘cannot get.a 
more perfect Custard. Foster Olark’s Cream 
Custard has become the standard Custard 
because it can be depended upon. House- 
wives have good reasons to believe in it, for 
thousands of them use it regularly. They 
know it is unequalled’ for making the most 
delicious, dainty, and wholesome of Custards. 
‘Foster Olark’s Cream Custard is the trusted 
standby in many homes. It takes but a 
moment to make, and by itself or with stewed 
or tinned fruit it is truly excellent. Foster 
Clark’s Cream Custard has established a new 
standard of quality in Custard. It is as 
superior to ae Custard as rich Cream is 
to ordinary milk. All ages, all tastes find 
Foster Clark’s Cream Custard delightful. Give 
the children all they want of -this delicious 
creamy It is a ligh€ and delicate 
dessert that anyone can eat. Foster Clark’s 
Cream Custard is within the reach of alk—you 
can buy it for 1d.- A 64d. tin wilF make 
12 quarts of the most delicious, creamy and 


smooth, creamy quality is to be a only in 
Foster Clark’s a Custard. 

To avoid disappointment insist on being 
served with Pe 


\ 


>» 


Cream Custard 
A 63d. Tin makes.................. 12 Quarts. 
A ld. Packet makes............... f Quart. 


Sold by all Grocers and Storekeepers. 
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REPEAT we will forward 


ORDERS RECEIVED 
= PROM THE 


ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLM. 


nourishing Custard ever tasted, and that [ 


H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Loge | 10/8/11.. On receipt of P.O. for 
rect to your b/ 6 


from Looms 
address one of our REVERSIBLE ‘ PRUDENTIAL ” 
REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-QUINEA 


Bedroom, 


suitable for Drawiug-room, Di: - 
dered, in Thirty do. Ftadaciely bor 
popes 71 sell. aoe 
reens, Blues, and Art Colourings, 
suit all requirements, and large mati 
peaches grdinaty-sised zoom, These 
Wil 


FREE RUG, 


will be sent out as Sam 
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F. HODGSON & SONS brvorsar ica Hercnancs: 


THE LEMON, 


NATURE'S COOLER. 


It is not so hot, or does not seem 80 hot, . 


if you drink Eiffel Tower Lemonade: And 
that is so because no fruit is so cooling, so 
refreshing, so health-giving in the hot 
weather as the Lemon. You get the 


Lemon at its best-in Eiffel Tower Lemon- - 
ade. -A 44d. bottle makes two gallons of : 


delicious Home-Made Lemonade. 
Soild in 4id., 1s. and 2s. Gd. Bottles. 


| As supplied to the House of Commons. | 
e. hae 
Eiffel:Tower 


our’ 


Rega. 


tterns and 


shades of Crimson, 


le Carpets 
the indentical qualita we 
sizes. They are made 
ur own, Gan oui te 
can 0} 
obtained direct from 
our looms, thus savi 
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some Rug to 


2 RUGS for 10/6. 


ILLUSTRATED BAR. 
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WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Lemonade 4 


You have always time to 
keep your metal! work bright 


—a little rub with Brasso 


is all that is needed. 
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